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A LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 
APPROACH TO READING 


Most children learn the skills of language in a 
definite order with each new skill building 
upon, and inter-acting with, established ones. 
(The infant’s first role in a linguistic communi- 
‘cation is a receptive one, and language is, for 
*) him, a receptive art. As he listens to sounds in 
_ his environment, he learns to discriminate 
among them and respond appropriately. He 
soon learns to associate a particular linguistic 
sound with a circumstance or an object. The 
spoken word “dinner” may be associated with 
mealtime, or the word “dog” with his favorite 
toy. His listening provides the basis for learn- 
ing other language skills. 


In time, the infant becomes interested in using 
language as an expressive tool. He listens, he 
imitates, and he develops a second language 
skill — speaking. His level of achievement in 
speaking will depend in part on how well he 
has learned fo listen; in part on the models to 
which he has listened and subsequently 
imitated; and on many other factors related 

to his physical, intellectual, socialand 
emotional growth. 


Listening and speaking, while they are recog- 


nized as the most st frequently used of the language 
skills, limit their users to direct communications. 
If a person is to receive communications from past 


ages, or to communicate with contemporaries 
beyond personal contact (notwithstanding the 
scope offered by radio, TV, tape recorders, 
telephones, etc.) he must develop facility with 
written language — that is with writing and 
reading. 


_—— 


M 


Elizabeth A. Thorne 


The four communication skills are so closely 
interrelated that, while a hierarchy of begin- 
ning development can be set up, it is TeCcog- 
nized that subsequent growth occurs 
simultaneously; that the level of proficiency 

in each skill may influence that attained in the 
others; and that the level of proficiency 

in each skill influences the nature of the 
communications made by using it. The child 
who has not developed facility in listening 
may, for example, (a) partially or incorrectly 
receive a communication, (b) compensate for 
his poor listening habits by over-use of reading 
as a means of receiving communications, 

(c) develop poor speech habits because he does 
not listen well to models, (d) develop problems 
in reading as a result of an inadequate meaning 
vocabulary, or (e) express himself inadequately 
in writing because of the oral models provided 
by his listening and speaking. 


Because the development of the four communi- 
cation skills is interdependent and interrelated, 
it would appear that their teaching in the 
schools should be likewise interrelated. The 
child who enters school has some familiarity 
with the skills of listening and speaking. The 
school’s task must be to provide for regular 
growth in listening comprehension and in 

the fluency and clarity of oral expression. The 
school must also introduce the child to two 
new means of communication — reading ae 
and writing. It would seem that these two 

skills complement each other — that it is no ) 
more possible to separate instruction in them 
than it is to separate them from the previously 
developed skills of listening and speaking. 


Much informal reading and writing is done in The skilful teacher, guiding her pupils through 


the kindergarten and Grade | classrooms to the preparatory period, lays a firm foundation 
establish for the child the all important for reading development. From it should ensue 
relationship between the spoken and the written the following benefits: 
word, The beginner must recognize printed 1. Clear, accurate oral and written 
symbols as a medium through which he can expression is promoted. 
express meaning and from which he can derive 2. From the child’s very first acquaint- 
meaning. He must recognize writing as a \ ance with printed symbols, the 

. recording of ideas, and reading as a thought- | stress is placed on thoughtful 
ful, interpretive process. Reading and writing \ interpretation and content 
develop significance for the child as they are rather than on isolated words. 
used to record and recall events in his school ai Cortect eve movement front lettre 


life. The chalkboard is used for important, —— 
albeit temporary, records: the names of the 

daily monitors; news about class members; a 

list of the day’s activities; the names of group 

members; the name of a new storybook. The 

teacher, acting as secretary, records many of oe 
these at pupil dictation, thus strengthening the 4. Recognition of punctuation con- 


concept of the written symbol as an expression ventions and observance of them 
of the spoken word. in reading readily occurs if the 


teacher comments on periods, 


right across the page, and line by 
line down the page, is established 
as the child watches the story 
being built up and as the teacher 
indicates direction when she reads. 


Functional reading in daily life outside of school question marks, and so on, as 

activities is also emphasized at this stage. she writes. 

Traffic signs, street signs, package_labels, etc. 

take on new significance. . The child accepts reading and writing of this } 

nature as part of the normal pattern of language << 

Reading material at this point is rather frag- learning and his knowledge of these two modes 

mentary, as were the child’s first attempts at of communication begins to develop as 

oral speech. Gradually the blackboard records _ smoothly and as naturally as did his earlier 

evolve in a more detailed and organized form use.of listening and speaking. The wise teacher 

as the child gains familiarity with the new capitalizes on this and begins the formal 

medium and dictates more complete thoughts reading program using a similar approach. 

to the ‘“‘teacher-recorder.”’ Writing and reading skills move forward apace. 

Writing becomes more highly organized and 

Children dictate a few sentences each morning children begin to compose simple plots; a v 

to record ‘“‘today’s news.” They record beginning, middle and end is apparent in 

interesting facts about a pet that has been their compositions. 

brought to school. They compose brief sen- 

tences about a class activity. They describe the Their compositions are co-operative efforts, 

action depicted in a picture. At first, as these developed by a group of children with the 

compositions are studied, the teacher reads teacher acting as leader and recorder. Emphasis 

to the children, consistently emphasizing the on the reading of the finished product is — 

meaning underlying the words rather than the increased slowly but steadily so that pupils 

reading by the children, but interested pupils come automatically to read what they write. 

are encouraged to read aloud favorite lines or At this stage, much of the writing is recorded 
sentences. Gradually, frequently used words permanently in chart form. Such compo- 

or words of special significance are recognized sitions, or language units, developed by the 

at sight. Children become increasingly children provide material for reading 

interested in reading, rather than listening, lessons. 


for the thought expressed. 
A total language unit has five steps. After a , 


Children are thus introduced to reading and ) group of children have had an interesting 2 
writing as a natural stage of language develop- experience, the teacher encourages them to 
ment rather than as a school-imposed task. share ideas about it and expresses, or prefer- 


_\ ably encourages the children to express, an - 


interest in recording certain things about it; 
sentences composed by individuals (but 
usually embodying the group ideas) are 
recorded and revised by the group; 


~ attention is focussed on the basic vocabulary 


-~ and word attack skills are applied; the com- 


pleted composition is used for a guided 
reading lesson; re-reading of the composition 
occurs at a later date. The five steps follow in 
logical sequence and each must be carefully 
developed. Undue haste over any one of them 
will result in a less satisfying language 
experience and affect the quality of the 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
development. 


The first essential for a good “language unit”’ 
is a satisfying experience which provides 


\ warthwhile subject matter for writing. Such 


experiences abound in the regular activities 
of Grade | pupils. It is not necessary that the 
experiences be immediate or that all pupils 
have the same experience. Jt is an objective ~¥ 
of such a program that children extend their 
personal experience by sharing vicariously 
the experiences of others. It is important too 
that children develop skill in the recall of 
previous experience. Learning depends on 
ability to recall, organize, and relate ideas 
gained from many sources. 





Units can be based on: 


1. an experience outside of school 
control but ordinarily shared by a 
number of pupils (The First Snow, 
Coming to School in the Rain, 
Christmas is Coming, etc.); 


2. an actual school experience (The 
Doctor Comes to School, Visiting 
the Firemen, A Pet at School, etc.); 


3. a daily discussion of “‘class news” 
Om curtentievents: 


4a picture: 


5. factual information from a lesson 
in the content subjects (The 
Policeman, How to Plant a Seed, 
Cle): 


6. rules or other information organ- 
ized by the pupils for their 
guidance (Safety in the Playground, 
How to be a Good Listener, 
Questions to ask the Fireman, etc.); 

7. imaginative experiences (If We Were 
Grown-up, If We Ran the Zoo, An 
PIT DLAOML Tiel Olam 2 erst: ELC: )h 


A After an experience has been selected for a lan- 


guage unit, the teacher must consider carefully 
the scope it offers to her pupils. It will, of 
course, be a mutual interest but pupil experi- 
ence will vary and so she must attempt to 
assess: 
1. the likely extent and nature of each 
_ pupil’s background in this area. A 
' shopping experience could be quite 
different for children in different 
classrooms, or even within the same 
classroom. (It might be found 
that some are shopping-centre 
oriented, some visit large depart- 
ment stores, some patronize a rural 
general store, and still others rely 
on the mail-order catalog. ) 


tO 


whether this is a real or a vicarious 
experience for the pupils. The 
length of the discussion period 
preceding the writing, the quality 
of the concepts developed in the 
discussion, the vocabulary used both 
in the discussion and in the writing, 
the nature of the composition and 
hence the reading skills that can 

be developed from it, all are related 
to this factor. Rural children will 
write of a subway as a little 
understood novelty, city children 
may consider it so ordinary as to 
scarcely merit their attention. 
Rural children may write a descrip- 
tion of this amazing feature of city 
life; city children will likely assume 
knowledge of this aspect and write 
of a noteworthy incident on the 
subway. 


3. the probable variation among the 
pupils in familiarity with this expe- 
rience. A story about farm animals 
may be composed by a group made 
up of children who have no pre- 
vious knowledge of farm life, chil- 
dren who have never seen a farm but 
have had vicarious farm experiences, 
children who have visited a farm, 
and children who have lived on a 
farm. Efforts must be exerted to 
see that the lesson is a profitable = 
experience for all — that those with 
most information share it with those 
who have least but also gain some- 
thing themselves, perhaps a new 
appreciation, some new informa- 
tion, or better organization of the old. 


vy yRY?R row coe 


4. the background concepts that must 
be established before the writing 
activity. City children might enjoy 
talking and writing about an imaginary 
trip to the sugar bush — but this 
would necessarily follow consider- 
able teaching on this topic. Children 
can neither discuss intelligently nor 
write precisely of a topic about 
which they know little or nothing. 

5. means through which to inyolve the 
“slowest’’ and “‘fastest”’ learners 
in the group in-this.experiencetn- 
such a way as to extend their 
interests.and ideas. The language 
unit lesson can, better than most 
reading activities, be planned to 
involve a range of pupil abilities. 
This does, however, necessitate 
careful attention on the part of the 
teacher in involving each pupil in 
the lesson at his own level. The 
very slow learner can be asked com- 
prehension questions dealing with 
the more obvious, but nonetheless 
essential, points of the composi- 
tion. The more advanced pupils 
can be relied upon to provide the 
deeper insights. Each can then 
make a worthwhile contribution to 
the total lesson. Opportunity is 
provided for growth for each. tel us. 
is not to be misconstrued as advo 
cating “no grouping” for nnoieee: 
unit reading lessons but is a recog- 
nition of the fact that within any 
reading group there exists a range 
of abilities.) aia 

Careful consideration of these five aspects of 
the experience will guide the teacher in plan- 
ning a lesson to give maximum benefit to each 
pupil. 


etep : — Oral apguage 


establishing the pattern for writing. ~ 


At this stage, the children are encouraged to 
talk about a shafed experience, to recall and 
share personal experiences related to a stated 
theme, or to discuss the activities protrayed 
in a picture with which they are presented. 
This picture discussion should usually lead 
into one based on similar experiences of the 
children, and a composition composed about 
these experiences rather than one based 
directly on the picture. If occasionally the 


pupils prefer to write about the picture, 

the teacher should recognize that this will 
normally reflect the children’s experiences, for 
Johnny’s dog in the picture is interpreted in 
the light of Ox B menice with “my dog at home.” 


During the discussion the teacher keeps several 
objectives in mind. 


1. She should strive to introduce 
several new words into the pupils’ 
speaking vocabulary. These will 
not necessarily be used in the 
writing but will be used in the oral 
discussion. They should be intro- 
duced as naturally as possible so 
that they are an integral part of, 
rather than an appendage to, the 
discussion. At no time should the 
discussion be redirected or inter- 
rupted to allow a certain word to 
be used. (For example, a pupil says, 
“Johnny will have to take his dog 
to the doctor.” The teacher asks, 
“What is a doctor who cares for 
dogs called?” But if the class feels 
that Johnny’s mother bandaged the 
dog’s paw, the teacher shouldn’t 
feel compelled to press for a visit 
to the doctor so that she can say 
veterinarian. 


The words introduced will probably fall into 
four categories — words that are new-to all v*" 
pupils; words that are used by some but not 
by all of the pupils; words with which most 
children are familiar but which they do not 
ordinarily use in speaking (‘visit’ instead of ‘go 
to see,’ ‘excited’ instead of ‘happy’); words that 
are-used- vaguely or incorrectly. 


Teachers must be alert to the danger of making 
the vocabulary load overwhelming. It is ac- 
knowledged that children’s vocabularies are-most 
individualistic. If the discussion is relatively 
free it is probable that each child will have an 
opportunity to absorb a new word into his 
vocabulary from an expression of one of his 
classmates. The teacher’s major role will be in 
(a) clarifying incorrect or vague word usages, 
(b) introducing the vocabulary pertinent to a 
specific topic that is considered necessary for 
an intelligent discussion of it, and (c) introduc- 
ing other words to enrich the children’s 
vocabularies. 


2. She should encourage precise and 
original expression. Young chil- 
dren’s oral expression is usually 
spontaneous and frequently ori- 


ginal and vivid. They do, however, 
at times tend to rambling, dis- 
organized, and repetitious speech, 
and perhaps due to vocabulary 
limitations, sometimes express an 
idea rather vaguely. A “big dog” 
may, on succeeding days, be a St. 
Bernard, a collie, and a spaniel. 


The more formal writing situation produces 
less verbosity and perhaps more precision at 
the-cost of originality. The child who com- 
mented during the excursion, ““The water is 
talking to the stones,” is likely to lapse into 
the dull, “The water is making a noise,’ when 
the composition is being dictated. Recognizing 
that the first was a spontaneous expression, the 
teacher ought not to urge its recall. A prefer- 
able procedure is for the teacher to mentally 
note such comments and during the writing, 
have the two sentences compared. The pupil 
dictates, and the teacher records, ““The water 
is making a noise.”’ Then, emphasizing that 
this is the pupil’s own statement, the teacher 
says, “When we talked about this before you 
said, “The water is talking to the stones’.”’ 

The two sentences are written down and the 
children are guided to see that, while their 
written expression is generally more direct than 
their oral, it need-not-be_less vivid or less 
interesting. . 


3. She should promote the growth of 
discussion skill. Young children 
tend to talk “at” rather than 
“with” others. If the language unit 
is to be a success, the group must 
share and exchange ideas and reach 
co-operative decisions. 


4. She should attempt to have basic 
concepts relating to the experience 
clarified for the children so that 
each group member has some ideas 
to contribute to the writing of the 
composition and to ensure that 
each has sufficient background 
knowledge to understand the 
completed work. 


During the first step no attempt is made to 
write down the children’s ideas. An active and 
lively discussion of experiences (real or imagin- 
ary as the situation dictates) should grow from 
the theme and should be the objective of this 
step. The discussion gives the pupils an op- 
portunity to (a) share their thoughts on the 


. topic, (b) clarify their thinking about the 


topic, (c) become conversant in the vocabulary 
related to the topic, (d) select tentative ideas 


for a group composition. It enables the teacher 
to (a) note dominant trends in pupil thinking 
that should be brought out in the writing, (b) 
help the group or individuals to understand 
new concepts, (c) introduce new ideas into 
pupil thinking, (d) assess the language level of 
her pupils. 


The teacher ought not to dominate the dis- 
cussion, but she should remember that she is 
equally a group member and is equally respon- 
sible for contributions. She should not abdi- 
cate this responsibility in the belief that she 

is contributing to “‘free speech.’ Perhaps her 
position invalidates the use of the term “equal” 
in describing her group membership, for if her 
contributions are equal in number, their in- 
fluence can be much greater. A new word is 
inserted into a child’s vocabulary; a shy child 

is drawn into the conversation; a mistaken idea 
is whisked away; all without leaving the 
impression that the teacher is deciding what 
will be said or is monopolizing the conversation. 


The teacher must not dictate the content of 
either the discussion or the composition, (this 
would negate the principle of using pupil 
experience), but-can-and_ frequently should, 
dictate the form-of-the-composition, and 
therefore, of necessity, the form the discussion 
will take. As a general rule it shall be the 
teacher’s decision whether the composition 
will be descriptive (how Johnny looked when 
he saw that his dog was hurt); narrative (what 
events led up to the accident); direct-narration 
(the conversation between Johnny and the vet); 
expository (an account of safety measures to 
ensure against future accidents); imaginative 
(if the dog could talk, he would say... ). It 
will not, however, be for the teacher to decide 
HOW Johnny looked, or WHAT caused the 
accident, etc. 


Several factors influence the teacher’s decision 
as to the nature-of the discussion_and the 
ensuing-composition: 


1. the word perception and/or com- 
prehension skill she plans to 
develop through this writing (for 
example, to teach the recognition 
of emotional reactions of story 
characters requires a story where 
these are shown); 


Nw 


the literary form with which she 
wants to familiarize her pupils 
through this composition (ex posi- 
tion, fantasy, etc.); 


3. the area of oral and written expres- 
sion in which the pupils need 
development (for example, use 
of adequate descriptive words); 


4. the nature of the experience. 


Step 2 — Writing the Composition 


It is unwise to continue the discussion until 

the pupils have exhausted the topic or their 
interest in writing may pall. (At best the teacher 
will note a seeming decline in enthusiasm as 
writing begins but this is accounted for by 
normal caution as they move from the famil- 

iar medium of speech to the newer one of 
writing, rather than an actual decline in interest.) 
A brief, bright-discussion with maximum par- 
ticipation is preferred. When the teacher feels 
that basic concepts have been clarified for her 
pupils and a theme has emerged, she may con- 
sider that they are ready to express their 
thoughts in written form. 


The final composition will be a co-operative 
effort. The teacher’s guiding questions may 
control its nature but not its content..The major 
trends to be pursued should be obvious as a 
result of the discussion but teachers must avoid 
questions designed to “‘put words into the 
mouths of the children.” For example, if one 
of the skills to be developed in the lesson is 

the ‘ability to recognize the emotional reac- 
tions of story characters,’ the instructions 
might be: ““Tell how you felt when you saw 
your new dog,” rather than “‘Tell how excited 
you were, or how surprised you were.” Per- 
haps the child was neither excited nor surprised, 
but disappointed because it was so small. If 

the experience approach is to be an honest one, 
children must be allowed to express their 
thoughts and feelings honestly. 


The teacher must, however, exercise enough 
control to keep compositions manageable and 
directed towards growth in reading and writing. 
Varied sentence patterns, in harmony _with the 
children’s level of language development should 
be encouraged. Compositions should do justice 
to the topic but ought not to be unwieldly in 
length. Basic techniques of good writing, such 
as interesting opening and closing sentences, 
good organization, expressive titles and apt 
word usage should be promoted. 


As the composition is dictated to the teacher, 
she (usually) writes each sentence on the board 
verbatim. In the case of grammatical errors, the 
sentence is reworded by the pupil under the 


AnH nny 
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teacher’s direction. It is generally wise to be 
relatively accepting of initial efforts but as 
pupils gain cnfidence in their writing, each 
sentence can, when necessary, be reconsidered 
and revised immediately following its dicta- 
tion. Words can be added, deleted, or altered 
to give more precise expression. In some cases 
where the thought expressed is irrelevant or 
repetitious the pupil may be asked to express a 
new view or the sentence may be rejected. 


Itis important that the child realize why his 
sentence needs revision so that (a) he is able to 
learn from his errors, (b) he is not discouraged 
with his attempts to write, (c) he does not feel 
that sentences are accepted or rejected at the 
whim of the teacher. To illustrate, a Grade 1 
class wrote a composition about winter fun. 

A sentence was dictated and accepted: /t is 
fun to ski. The next sentence offered was: We 
like to ski. The child who gave it was easily 
shown that the meaning of his sentence was 
implied in the first one. The average ‘grade- 
oner’ has so much to say that he readily sees 
the folly of needless repetition! Sentences that 
are irrelevant or express ideas contrary to the 
theme accepted by the group are likewise 
rejected (with the donor understanding the 
reason). 


When the composition is completed the whole 
may be evaluated critically from the point of 
view of (a) completeness, (b) sequence and 
organization of ideas, (c) unnecessary repetition 


_ of ideas, (d) interest-arousing beginning sen- 


tences, (e) satisfying closing sentences, (f) over- 
use of any single word, (g) monotonous sen- 
tence patterns, and so on. All revisions must 

be suggested by the children, but of. course 


be changed; nor should perfection be expected 
from first writing attempts. Gradual growth 
is the keynote here as in other areas of learning. 
Basically the pattern in building the composition 
is: 
1. Teacher or pupil suggests, as a result 
of the discussion, that a composi- 
tion be written. The theme of the 
writing is formulated. 
Teacher asks for a beginning sentence 
for the composition. 
3. Pupil suggests a sentence. 
4. Teacher writes the sentence on the 
board, commenting unobtrusively 
on capital letters and punctuation 
as she does so. 


NO 


Nn 


Teacher reads the sentence. 

6. Teacher may or may not ask the 
group to revise the sentence to im- 
prove precision of expression or 
appropriateness as a topic sentence. 

7. If the sentence is revised the teacher 
corrects her chalkboard sentence 
and repeats the reading step. 

8. Pupil reads the sentence. 

9. Ideally the next sentence is a spon- 
taneous offering but frequently the 
teacher has to prompt it with a very 
general ““what comes next?” ora 
question indicating specific expec- 
tations, as ““Give a sentence that 
tells what happened after.. .”’) 

rOmRepeat 394). 5. oO. 7. and 3. 

11. Pupil reads both sentences. 

ie Repeat 9 and, 10. 

13. Pupil reads three sentences. 

14. Continue this pattern until the 
composition is the desired length. 

15. Teacher asks for a closing sentence. 

16. Repeat number 10. 

17. Pupils and teacher together criticize 
and revise the composition. 

18. Pupils choose a title. 

These steps can be adjusted to suit the indivi- 
dual group and composition. In some groups 
cumulative reading is not likely to be necessary 
or desirable. The amount of direction needed 
from the teacher’s questions varies for different 
groups and for different topics and styles of 
writing. If Step 1 was thorough, however, the 
composition is usually a spontaneous develop- 
ment. 

The original composition is usually written on 
the chalkboard as this facilitates revisions. It 
should be transferred to chart paper for the 
re-reading step. 


| Step 3 — Word Perception 
Attention will be focussed on specific words 
that the teacher wishes to promote as sight 
vocabulary. Word attack skills will be applied 
whenever a‘practical situation arises during 
the guided reading, but more directed word 
study should be included at this time. The 
teacher poses such problems as: ““What two 
words make up this word?” (cowboy); ““Read 
the words in the composition that begin with 
the same sound as “‘big’’; ““This word in our 
composition rhymes with ‘come’ but starts 
with s. What is it?” 


Step 4 — Reading the Composition 

When the composition is complete, the pupils 
have already heard each individual sentence as 
it was dictated, as the teacher read it, and asa 
pupil read it. Careful, critical reading of the 
whole was done as the pupils evaluated their 
writing. Now the composition can be read_as 
a finished unit, in a guided reading exercise. 


Word recognition skills are applied as the need 
arises. Comprehension skills are developed 
through judicious questioning during the silent 
reading. Since the obvious literal meanings 
should be apparent to the young authors, atten- 
tion can be directed largely to higher level 


(Sa es might be: “What is the 


important idea in our composition?” “‘Did 
the composition end the way you expected it 
would when we started to write?” ““What sen- 


tence gives you the first hint of how it will end?” 
“\ “Did we select a good title?”’ ““Find every word 


that we used to show that Johnny was happy.”’ 
And so on. 


Much critical thinking was done as the pupils 
considered the complete composition and 
revised it where necessary. This part of the 
lesson is, of course, carefully guided by the 
teacher’s questions and is as important in 
developing some comprehension skills as is the 
guided reading step. 


In a language unit lesson, parts of the compo- 
sition may be read aloud. Silent reading of the 
whole composition must always precede such 
reading. It is not necessary, or indeed desirable, 
that every pupil read the entire composition 
aloud, although the teacher may wish to have 
one pupil do so. It is preferable that selected 
parts are read for a specific purpose. Individuals 
may be asked to read the line or lines which 

(a) answer a specific question, (b) suggest to him 
a particular emotion or mood, (c) have the 

best ‘sound’ words (color words, picture words), 
(d) he likes best, (e) he dictated, and so on. In 
the case of direct narration, pupils read to 
express the feeling of the speaker. 


The teacher emphasizes oral reading as a means 
of communicating ideas or feelings from the 
printed words to the listeners. It must not be 
regarded as a device to check the accuracy of 
the pupils’ reading (although reading aloud 

also serves this purpose). If children accept oral 
reading as a communication skill, and if they 
are asked to read orally only material which 
they understand, they will as a matter of course 


ie 


expect to (1) read loudly enough to_be heard; 
(2) enunciate words clearly; (3) read as they 
would speak, using a normal speaking voice 
and bringing out the meaning of the words. If 
difficulty with word recognition occurs, the 
teacher should supply the word immediately. 
Both the reader and the audiencetose-sight 
of the ideas being communicated _if-a-pause is 
made to use word_attack skills. (This is not 
applicable during silent reading. ) 


Step 5 — Re-reading 

The composition is transferred to chart paper 
and is re-read in its new format during a following 
lesson. This should not be a dull memorized 
repetition but the children are guided to.look 

at the composition in a new_light-and_with 
renewed interests. In this, as in all reading, the 
teacher must keep in mind the importance of 
purposeful reading. This is of special importance 
in re-reading to counteract any possibility of 
lagging interest or reading which is mere 

rote repetition. Never, ““Today we are going 

to re-read yesterday’s composition,” but 
“Yesterday we wrote a composition about 
shopping for new shoes. We all put our ideas 
together to write it. Think for a moment about 
buying your last new shoes. Now, read the com- 
position and see if it sounds like your shopping 
trip.”’ Pupils would of course follow up the 
reading by noting similarities and differences 

in the two_experiences — “‘A lady sold me my 
shoes but our composition says a man.” ““My 
shoes are red, too.” 


Whenever possible the purpose is pupil initiated 
as: “Can we read our composition about feeding 
the squirrels to see if it tells the same things 

as we learned in science today?”’ A purpose such 
as this provides an opportunity for children to 
learn the difference between fact and fantasy — 
but to recognize that good fantasy is based on 
fact. Re-reading is usually done the day following 
the writing but compositions are kept ina 
convenient file so that selective re-reading of 
favorites can take place. 


Pupils may wish to reconsider or discuss 
decisions made in the original writing or suggest 
improved expression. While extensive altera- 
tions in content or expression will not be made 
on the chart, children will be critical of their 
own writing in the same fashion as it is hoped 
they will be critical of the work of other 
writers. Clarity of expression, or the lack of it, 
is more obvious when the discussion that 
accompanied the original writing is not so fresh 


a 
P tet 
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in their minds. This is even more dramatically 
noted when a pupil who was absent for the 
writing participates in the re-reading and depends 
on the printed word only. The technique of 
recognizing inferences and implied meanings 
can be promoted as pupils compare the literal 
meaning of the sentences with what they really 
meant to say. Pupils can practice drawing con- 
clusions: “If we read only the first two lines 
what can we decide about Johnny’s actions?”’; 
If we-read the whole composition what do we 


—_decide?”; “We talked about some things that 


we didn’t have room to put in the composition. 
If we considered those too, would we still make 
the same decision?” Pupils can recognize the 
influence of personal background on interpre- 
tations through such-exercises as: “What would 
you have done if you had been in Johnny’s 
place?”’; “Read the second line (Johnny hurried 
past the house.) and then tell us what kind of 


house you see.”’; and so on. 


Pupils can become sensitive to word meanings 
through such devices as: (a) the teacher substi- 
tutes. a. word in the composition and the children 
discuss the change in the total concept (Johnny 
was happy with his new dog becomes Johnny 
was delighted with his new dog); (b) pupils 
locate in the composition all the words they 
used to suggest excitement, color, and so on; 
(c) the.teacher adds or deletes a key word and 
pupils note the meaning changes (Johnny’s 
father bought him a new dog becomes Johnny’s 
father bought him a new dog house. Johnny 
was never more excited becomes Johnny was 
never excited). These sentences also emphasize 
the importance of accurate reading. 


In the re-reading period pupils have more word 
recognition problems than in the original 
reading when the story is partially recalled 
from memory. The teacher has.an-excellent 
opportunity to promote the use of context 
clues, structural analysis, and phonetic analysis 
as aids in word attack. The following excerpt 
from a Grade | composition illustrates some 
possibilities, presuming that pupils have diffi- 
culty with the underlined words. 


The children are at a birthday party. 
There are balloons on the ceiling. They 
see a cake with money in it. They are 
glad that today is Jean’s birthday. 











Children: If pupils omit this word until they 
complete the line, context (a meaning clue) 
should enable them to identify the word. 
Ceiling: This story was based on a picture. 
Again, context (a picture clue) should identify 
the word. 

Cake: If the pupils know the word ‘make’ and 
that the letter c often represents the k-sound, 
phonetic analysis can be used to identify the 
word (consonant substitution). 

Money: Context and phonics are combined to 
attack this word. Context gives the general 
meaning of the word required while phonics 
identifies the initial sound and rules out 
‘pennies,’ ‘nickels,’ ‘dimes,’ ‘raisins,’ and so 
on, that fit the meaning equally well. 


Teacher’s questions during the re-reading 
should be designed-to-(a)_unify the composi- 


tion and bring out the central theme, (b) deepen 
and extend comprehension skills, (c) broaden 
and deepen the pupil’s meaning vocabulary, 
(d) strengthen the pupil’s word attack skills, 
(e) establish purposeful reading habits and the 
correct relationship between purpose and 
style of reading. 


The language experience approach to reading, 
by encouraging children to be authors of their 
own first reading material, ensures that from 
the beginning, reading is a meaningful process. 
At the same time it provides the children with 
the basis for becoming independent.in word 
perception. Then as children begin to read 


books, they are.able to focus attention on ideas = 


rather than_on individual words. Reading takes 
its_place.as.a-natural step in language develop- 
ment. 
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Because the four facets of language are closely related, it seems logical 


IDEAS FOR TEACHING LANGUAGE 


THROUGH THE 
LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE READING PROGRAM — LEVEL TWO 


The advantages of basing early reading instruction on the experiences K 
and the language of the child have been pointed out in the article by 
Dr. Elizabeth Thorn in the preceding section. However, such instruction 
tends to be informal, and organizing one’s own program to ensure the 
sequential development of essential reading and other language skills 
presents problems for the busy classroom teacher. The Language 
Experience Reading Program is designed to incorporate the advantages 
of the informal language experience approach in a program structured 
to provide maximum flexibility and teacher-pupil creativeness while at 
the same time ensuring that the teacher has materials through which 

she can teach both the basic skills of language and the critical thinking 
skills of listening and reading. 


Basic Principles of the Language 
Experience Reading Program 


1. Language is a set of symbols (either oral or written) by which 
ideas are received and expressed. 

2. Ideas result from experience; ideas come into existence when 
expressed in language; therefore language growth and conceptual 
growth are concomitant. 


The child who has many ideas to express will develop greater language 
skill. The teacher must therefore be prepared to spend time enriching 
the experiential background of each child, ensuring that he acquires 
the language symbols necessary to express his ideas. The teacher then 
must give him opportunities to use the written symbols for these 
ideas, and encourage him to broaden his experience with the ideas by 
reading what others have to say about them. 


3. Language as a process has four closely related and interdependent 
facets — listening, speaking, writing, and reading. 


to develop an instructional program that recognizes this relatedness. The 
child entering school has already attained a high degree of competence 
in using oral language (manipulating his growing store of ideas by 
speaking and listening). To ensure that written language will develop in 
an equally meaningful way, opportunities must be provided for children 
to express their ideas orally, to observe the teacher as she records these 
ideas in written symbols, and then to listen as she reads aloud these 
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sentences (andeventually, of course, to read for themselves). In this 
way children will come to regard writing and reading as means of 
expressing and receiving ideas, just as earlier they learned to use 
speaking and listening for this purpose. 


As the program unfolds, the child will have opportunities to use all 
four aspects of language in relation to a single set of ideas: 
— a theme or experience is identified, and pupils: 
e talk about their ideas of this experience 
e listen to the ideas of their peers 
e write down (through the teacher-recorder) their ideas or the 
pooled ideas of the group, and 
e read, first, their own group compositions, and later, the ideas 
of others in books 


Thus the child’s concepts are clarified and enriched, his language grows 
and matures as the teacher directs his use of it. 


Levels of the Program 


The Language Experience Reading Program is a complete language program 
designed for the primary years. There are five levels in the program, each 
with its own set of materials, as follows: 


Level 1: Teacher’s Source Book 
Discussion Motivators (20 large pictures) 
My First Practice Book 


Level 2: Teacher’s Source Book 
Discussion Motivators (24 large pictures) 
Camera Patterns (20 booklets for beginning readers; 
related in theme to the Discussion 
Motivators) 


“JUST FOR ME 

eMy Practice Book, JUST FOR ME 
FOR ME 
My Practice Book, FOR ME 


Be 


Level 3: Teacher’s Source Book 
FOLLOW ME 
My Practice Book, FOLLOW ME 


Level 4: Teacher’s Source Book 
OUT AND AWAY 
My Practice Book: OUT AND AWAY 
Stories to Study A 
Stories to Study B 


Level 5: Teacher’s Source Book 

i FLYING FREE 
My Practice Book: FLYING FREE 
Stories to Study A 
Stories to Study B 
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Organization of the Program 


The program is designed to be continuous and developmental; it is divided 
into levels for convenience of organization and packaging. The work of 
each level is divided into Blocks; the blocks are numbered consecutively 
from Level | through Level 5 as follows: 


Level 1 — Blocks 1 to 20 
Level 2 — Blocks 21 to 45 
Level 3 — Blocks 46 to 85 
Level 4 — Blocks 86 to 133 
Level 5 — Blocks 134 to 179 


It is apparent that this organization has many advantages: 


(1) It simplifies for the teacher the task of 
pacing a program to meet the needs of 
various groups of pupils. It is easy to re- 
cord the progress of each group through 
the blocks. 


(2) The teacher need not feel compelled to 
“finish a book” by the end of a school 
term. Each pupil or group of pupils com- 
pletes as many blocks as their learning 
needs dictate. When a new term begins, 
the pupils start at the “next block.” 


(3) “The block organization simplifies com- 
munications between teachers. Record 
keeping is made easier. 


(4) The block organization helps the teacher 
to provide a balance between talking, 
listening, reading, and writing activities 
and skills lessons that together form the 
basis for rich and meaningful experiences 
in language for all pupils. 


‘ LEVEL 1: THE PREPARATORY PROGRAM 


The Level | Source Book suggests lessons and activities that are de- 
signed to 


(1) check pupils’ skills and abilities in important areas of language, 


(2) help slower maturing children in first year primary to develop 
the level of oral language and related skills essential to begin- 
ning reading (see pages 15-18 in this section of the Teacher’s 
Source Book, Level 2), 





(3) provide a language development program for mature kinder- 
garten children during the latter part of the year (see page 2 
of the Teacher’s Source Book, Level 1). 
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LEVEL 2 


The Level 2 Source Book suggests lessons and activities that are 
designed to 


(1) increase children’s ability to express their ideas orally, os 
(2) promote skill in interpreting oral language through directed 
listening, 


(3) utilize the children’s own experiences and language patterns 
in developing beginning reading material, 


(4) introduce children to reading books, 

(S) develop word perception skills basic to independent reading, 
(6) develop ability to express ideas in appropriate written form, 
(7) develop skill in the mechanics of written form. 


The Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2 is divided into three sections: 
Part 1: Pages 37-61: Introductory Units 
Pages 62-207: Block Organization and Integrated 
Language Units 





Part 2: Word Perception Lessons 
Part 3: Listening Lessons 


INTRODUCTORY UNITS OF LEVEL 2 


14 suggested units, which utilize immediate experiences of the chil- 
dren in language activities, are used during the first two to three 
weeks of Grade One. : 


Because the Introductory Units occupy a special position (see below) 
in the program, they are not included in the Blocks. 


Purposes 


e To introduce children to reading and writing 4 
e To extend their ability to speak and listen 


e To provide for the teacher a period of assessment of pupils’ 
abilities and level of development in language 


Grouping 


#~e Unit topics should be developed by small groups (not more than 
five to six children). 


e Groups at this stage should be varied and extremely flexible (not 
necessarily ability grouping). 


Since the teacher uses-this introductory period 
to-assess the level of language development.of 
the children and to diagnose their language 
problems, she must work with her pupils in 
situations in which each will participate; groups 
will change from lesson to lesson; the important 
thing is to have the teacher and a small group 
of children thinking and talking and writing 
about a common experience. 
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Steps in Developing a Unit Topic 


iy 
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o 


. 


A topic is selected for discussion. It may be proposed by the 
teacher or it may result from a common immediate happening. 
The topic must always be such that each pupil in the group has 
either immediate or prior experience that provides him with 
ideas to contribute. The So ests top 

the teacher should substitute or add experiences of more imme- 
diate interest to her particular group. 


The teacher encourages a variety of views and opinions and through 
careful questioning promotes a thoughtful response to the situation. 
The teacher also encourages the use of specific and expressive 
words; she provides new vocabulary appropriate to the experience 
and guides pupils in keeping “‘on topic.” 


The teacher suggests the recording of key ideas; pupils express 
these ideas in a form suitable for writing. It is important that the 
ideas be expressed-in the children’s own language patterns, and 
that the teacher record exactly what the children dictate. 


4. Each sentence is read orally by the teacher after it has been 
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6. 





written. The sentences should be read with natural intonation; 
the teacher should emphasize the sentence as a whole, rather 
than pointing to each individual word. 


The whole composition is read by the teacher. 

A brief discussion about the written composition follows the 
teacher’s reading; the teacher uses questions to establish the idea 
that reading requires thinking about the ideas recorded; for 


example: 


Find the sentence that tells “Why ae 





Did we write down the most important things 
we talked about? 


What did we write down about u 


Did we write the ideas in the correct order? 


Basic Understanderstandings Developed 


e An increasing awareness of oral language as a means of communi- 


cation 


®@ the recognition of writing as the visual symbolization of oral 


language; the recognition of writing as a distinctive mode of 
expression 


e The recognition of reading as the interpretation of written sym- 


bols 








Skills Developed 


e The ability to express thoughts and feelings in words 
e The ability to select and organize ideas pertinent to a topic 
e The ability to use sentence patterns when appropriate 


e The ability to interpret through listening ideas expressed orally 


Word Study in the Introductory Units 


— is concentrated on checking visual discrimination; for example; 
matching like words; noting differences in written form; noting 
similarities in written form. 


No demands to remember word forms should be made on pupils 
(though many pupils will begin to recognize words). 


Word Perception Lessons 


= are included in Part 2 of the Teacher’s Source Book. 





Lessons include: 


e auditory perception of sounds represented by consonant letters 
@ auditory perception of rhyme 


Listening Lessons 


— are included in Part 3 of the Teacher’s Source Book. 





e Lessons are designed to introduce pupils to the skills of listening. 


GROUPING PATTERNS 


As the teacher works with her pupils in the Introductory Units, she 
should be evaluating their levels of language development so that she 
can identify tentative instructional groups at the end of the Intro- 
ductory period. If the school has heterogeneous classes, the pupils, 
by late September, will likely fall into four broad groups: 


1. those pupils who appear to need an extended program of instruc- 
tion to develop the language skills prerequisite to beginning 
reading; 


NO 


. those pupils who are expected to progress more rapidly than 
average; 


3. those pupils who are expected to progress at an average rate; 


4. those pupils who share some characteristics with both Groups | 
andes. 
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Group 1 


The pupils in the FIRST GROUPING may exhibit some of the 


following characteristics: 
e a limited speaking vocabulary 
e immature sentence patterns 


e difficulty with auditory perception of con- 


sonant sounds 
e a limited experience 


e little interest in reading compositions for 
themselves 


The pupils of this group should proceed to Block | of the Preparatory 
Program, as outlined in the Teacher’s Source Book, Level 1. 


a reluctance to express opinions 
a short attention span 
a preference for manipulative materials 


little interest in abstract symbols, such as 
written words 


little interest in what books have to offer ’ 









Group 2 


The pupils in the SECOND GROUP will probably exhibit some of 


the following characteristics: 


e a good speaking vocabulary 


e the use of mature and varied sentence 
patterns 


e@ an interest in expressing opinions on a 
variety of topics 
@ interesting expression in written activities 


@ an interest in reading compositions them- 
selves 


The pupils in this group should proceed with Block 21 in the Teacher’s 
Source Book, Level 2, page 62, using JUST FOR ME as their “‘reader.”’ 








an ability to recognize specific words fron 
group compositions 


good auditory and visual discrimination 


an interest in dictating individual compo- 
sitions 


an interest in reading library books (some §J 
may already be reading) 


the ability to listen effectively. 





Group 3 


Pupils in the THIRD GROUP will probably exhibit some of the 
following characteristics: 


an adequate speaking vocabulary for most 
needs 


the use of sentence patterns that are complete 
but not as complex nor as varied as those of 
pupils in Group 2 


a limited use of descriptive words and precise 
terminology 


a tendency to talk at length but often with- 
out coherence or focus 


an active participation in discussion groups 


@ the ability to formulate sentences for 
written composition with the teacher’s 
guidance 


e the ability to listen to stories or talks and 
recall the sequence of ideas 


@ a successful experience with activities 
suggested for the compositions 


e@ generally successful experiences with Word 
Perception Lessons | to 19 


@ the enjoyment of books during free time 


The pupils in this third group, also, should proceed with Block 21, page 
62, the Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2, but will use FOR ME as their reader. 





Group 4 


A pupil in the FOURTH GROUP will probably exhibit some of the 
following characteristics: 


a vocabulary that is sometimes inadequate to 
describe his experiences 


e@ a hesitancy in speaking 


e atendency to repeat sentences or phrases in 


a search for the right words to convey his 
meanings 

a tendency to listen rather than to speak 
during a discussion 

the ability to be drawn into a discussion but 
not the inclination to contribute much volun- 
tarily 


social immaturity 


e the ability to contribute simple statements 


to a group composition 


pleasure at having compositions read to him 
and being able to point out his own sentence 


progress in the matching exercises used with 
the group compositions but also occasional 
difficulties with them 


difficulty with some of the word perception 
lessons 

an enjoyment of story periods when you read 
aloud 

the ability to listen attentively for short 
periods of time and to recall main ideas and 
important details 


The pupils in this group will need some of the lessons and activities of 
the Level 1 program. The teacher can proceed in either of two patterns 
with this group: 


(1) Select and complete only the lessons and activities from Level 
1 that the pupils need; after completing these, begin Block 21, 


using FOR ME as the reader. 
or 


(2) 


Begin Block 21 (and FOR ME), and supplement the work of 


this and following blocks with selected lessons and activities 
from Level 1. Thus the blocks, for these pupils, would each 
require a longer period of time than for Groups 2 and 3. © 
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Flexible Grouping 


It is important that the instructional groups thus formed not be 
allowed to become fixed and inflexible. The result of good teaching 
might well be that pupils will be moved to a different instructional 
group. For example: 


e some school beginners have inadequate language skill simply 
because they have not had the opportunity to learn in their 
preschool environment, but they will progress very rapidly 
in the school environment 


e some children are shy and uncomfortable in the new environ- 
ment and do not reveal their capabilities until they have 
adjusted 


e some children who are very immature at the beginning take 
a sudden spurt and can then proceed more rapidly 


@ some children have physical or emotional problems that 
interfere with learning; when these are removed, progress 
should be rapid 


e fora variety of reasons, children’s progress may be slowed 
up, or they may have been misgrouped originally; whatever 
the reason, they must be transferred to a group progressing 
more slowly 


Nor is it acceptable that instructional groups form barriers between 
children in the classroom. To prevent this, teachers use a variety of 
grouping patterns for various purposes. Activity groups need not be 
identical (or even similar) to instructional groups. Some discussion 

and writing groups should be based on interests. Sub-groups to give 
needed instruction to small groups of children can cross group lines. 


BLOCK ORGANIZATION 


The Language Experience Reading Program is organized into blocks. 
(See page 35.) The plan for each block of work is as follows: 


| Skills Lessons 
A Listening 
B. Word Perception 


(lesson plans in Parts 2 and 3 of the Source Book; see pages 
208 and following) 








II 


Integrated Language Unit 
A Developing the Unit Theme 
(Oral and Written Language) 
. Oral discussion 
. Writing (the group composition) 


. Reading (suggestions for guiding the reading of 
the composition) 

4. Core vocabulary (chalkboard exercises and refer- 

ence to Practice Book pages) 


5S. Interpretation (lesson plans for introducing pupils 
to the “thinking” skills of reading) 


6. “Camera Patterns” (see page 30 following) 
B- The Reader Selection 


1. Preparing for reading: 
“Tell-and-Read”’ exercise 


OJ N = 


2. Directing the reading 
3. Following the reading (including reference to 
Practice Book exercises) 


C Activities Related to the Block 
(suggestions for oral and written language activities) 


Integrated Language Units 


e 24 Language Units 


e Pupils are organized for participation as outlined 
in the Section “‘Grouping Patterns.’ (Please 
review pages 15-18.) 


e A “Language Unit” is a complete language 
experience: pupils talk, listen, write, and read 
about one set of ideas. 


e Each Language Unit is initiated by a large 
colored picture (from the set of “Discussion 
Motivators’’) depicting an experience famil- 
iar to six-year-old children. 


Theme: 


Each picture in the Discussion Motivators has a “theme” that forms 
the focus of the discussion, and is reflected also in the ““Camera 
Patterns”’ booklets, and in the selections in FOR ME and JUST FOR 
ME. The theme for each picture, and thus for each “‘language unit,” 
is listed for each block in the Source Book. 
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1. 


The Oral Language Patterns of Children 
The composition should be in the language of children. The use-of 


the actual language patterns of the children is vital if pupils are to 
understand that (1) writing is but a visual code for their oral lan- 
guage, and that (2) reading the writing gives back their ideas. 


Oral Discussion 


The pictures are used to stimulate the oral 
expression of pupils’ ideas about the experi- 
ence; ideally, the teacher should encourage 
pupils to talk about the idea represented and 
their own experience with the idea rather than 
allowing them to merely describe the picture. 


The children share their information, their 
opinions, their questions; in doing so, they 
move beyond simply describing what they have 
seen in the picture. “Sharing” implies that the 
children not only talk, but listen to each other. 


The teacher should encourage the children to 
ask questions of the speaker, to comment di- 
rectly on the contributions of classmates, to 
make a personal contribution that extends the 


Writing 

The pupils choose the important ideas from 
their discussion to dictate to the teacher. By 
this time pupils should have developed a feel’ 
for written form, and should be able to select 
key ideas and to phrase their sentences with a 
minimum of direction from the teacher. The 
sentences are recorded on the board or on 
chart paper; this is the pupils’ ““composition.”’ 


(In the L.E.R. Program the term composi- 
tion” is used rather than ‘‘story” because it is 


Thought units in oral language are not necessarily sentences; written 
expression is usually in sentence form, but sentence fragments are 
often appropriate. Teachers must guide pupils in using sentences 
when necessary while accepting a phrase if appropriate. While 
children will sometimes use short, simple sentences, teachers should 
also recognize that children quite freely use longer compound and 


complex sentences. 


















idea expressed. The discussion thus becomes 
shared experience with pupils talking to each 
other rather than a pupil-teacher communica-] 
tion. Teachers should note pupils who repeat 
an idea that has already been expressed; this 
indicates that the pupil has not been /istening 
to other pupils but has been merely concen- 
trating on what he wants to say. 


The teacher must, of course, realize that she 
has a central role in the discussion. She acts as 
the leader of the group, keeping children on © 
the ic; as the adult member, she provides 
new vocabulary, suggests sentence patterns to 
express ideas precisely, provides a language | 
model for children to imitate, and at times 


a more accurate and more all-inclusive term. | 
Indiscriminate use of the word “story” robs iff 
of any precise meaning in the minds of chil- 
dren. A “‘story”’ is a narrative with characters ¥| 
with a clear beginning, development, and cli- | 
max. Little of what children write at this stage | 
can be called ‘‘story.”” On the other hand, ¥ 
“composition” can be applied to any type of § 
writing, from a list to a book-length novel. 

Teachers should remember that even young 
children become accustomed very quickly to | 
correct terminology.) q 
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Revisions 


Revisions may be made when the composition is completed. 


Children’s language patterns frequently include non-standard 
English (“I done it,” “We seen,” “I have went,” and so on), and 
some of the first drafts of the compositions need to be revised. 
The teacher should do this by having members of the group re- 
word the sentence, which is then changed on the chalkboard. 


Other revisions may be directed towards the development of more 
interesting sentences or the clearer expression of ideas. 


Punctuation 


The teacher draws the pupils’ attention to points of written form as 
she records their sentences; for example, the teacher will say, ““This 
is a new sentence, so I will start with a capital letter’; or “I will 
put a period here to show that this is the end of the sentence.”’ 


Reading the Composition 


To reinforce in the child’s mind the fact that the written symbols 


stand for his ideas, the_teacher reads the sentence orally; later the 
child himself, or another, will read it. 


Upon completion, the whole composition is read orally. 


Re-reading the Composition 
(1) The teacher reads the composition first. 


(2) The pupils read the composition silently. 


(3) The composition is read for ‘‘ideas.”’ This re-reading is related 
to the interpretation skills: main ideas, details, sequential 
relationships, sensory imagery, and so on. 


(4) Individual pupils read all or parts of the composition orally. 
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Preservation of the Composition 


The revised composition should be printed on large sheets of chart 


paper. 


Letters should be large and words well spaced so that they are easily 


read. 


Sentences may “run over” to a second line but words should not 


be divided. 


Current charts should be displayed at pupils’ eye level for individual 


study. 


Re-using the Composion 


Charts should be re-used for a variety of purposes: 





(1) teaching core vocabulary (finding a word in other sentences 
and/or charts) 

“(2) teaching word perception skills (for example, finding plural 
forms of words) : 

(3) teaching interpretation skills (for example, finding the main 
idea of previously-written compositions) 

44) independent reading by children 


LAS) independent word perception practice 


© Remember that your pupil composition is a 
teaching tool; and use it to advantage. 


e In the Language Experience Reading Program, 
pupil compositions are your basic instructional 
materials for beginning reading. It is in using 
them that you teach your pupils how to read. 
Under your direction the children later apply 
these skills in reading the reader and in reading 
other materials independently. 





© Because these compositions will be used over 
and over again to teach phonics and core 


of words, and because pupils enjoy reading them 


independently, they should be kept in an 
easily accessible place. Many teachers use 
large easels on which to hang their charts; 
others merely fasten them to large sheets of 
tack board or Bristol board. The advantage 
of the board is that it can be moved from 
chalkboard ledge to the floor or to a table 














where teacher or children can use it easily. 
The boards have advantages also for the 
classroom in which there are three or four 
instructional groups. The compositions for 
each group can be kept on a separate board 
and are ready for instructional use in that ~ 
group at any time. The boards require a 
minimum of space in the classroom. 


The two or three most recent charts should 
be readily available in the reading corner 
where they are of immediate importance for 
instruction. Many teachers keep these charts 
available to the pupils for a whole year. When 
the students begin to write on their own, | 
the charts form a handy reference for spelling. © 


Teachers should be alert to other opportunities} 
for writing about the experiences of individual }} 
children or of the class. 
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Core Vocabulary 


Because pupils write their own beginning reading material, and because 
this will differ from class to class, and even from group to group 

within a class, there is, in the Language Experience Reading Program, 
no “control” of vocabulary (as the term has been used for many years). 
Rather a core vocabulary has been introduced and maintained. 


Function Words 


A certain group of words (called “function” words by linguists) have 
been chosen for emphasis because: 


(1) they form much of the structure of 
English — they must be used to express 
any idea; 


(2) they form from 60 to 80 per cent of all 
communication; they are the words of 
greatest frequency of use; 


(3) they are used by adults as well as by 
children; 


(4) children understand them in listening 
and use them in speaking, and 


(S) children must be able to use them with 
equal ease in writing and reading; 


(6) the function words cause the most diffi- 
culty for children, both in reading and 
writing. 


e 55 core words are introduced in the program for Level 2. 


e Some of these words are assigned to each of Language Units 25 
to 44. 


e Usually the children will use the words naturally in their oral 
sentences dictated to the teacher; sometimes the words will not 
occur naturally in the writing and the teacher will then introduce 
them in a separate exercise. 


e The teacher emphasizes the sight recognition of these words. She 
draws attention to them as she writes the composition; she guides 
pupils to find and recognize them in previous compositions; she 
devises other exercises; she guides pupils to read the Practice Book 
pages that emphasize these words. 


e All pupils will not remember all the words from the first time 
they are introduced; growth in the acquisiton of this core vocab- 
ulary is cumulative. As the words are used over and over again in 
language patterns meaningful to the pupils (both oral and written), 
and as the teacher draws attention to them again and again, the 
child gradually gains mastery over what has been a difficult portion 
of written vocabulary. ~ 
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The Words of the Core Vocabulary 


Block 5. the 9. to iS atind 19. went 
sae: is my othe 
ioe i 14. on were 

6. said 10. know his iter 
like will go 
she 
play asked 
15. he 
22. am 
Wiel 11. no up 
t they an aes 
ey t down 
ae Be 16. with who 
can yes av 
Orrat 12. are and 23. a 
a ae 17. where 
what when : 24. him 
our 18. was in 
we because 


Other Words 


@ Children of course learn a much broader vocabulary than the 
limited core. 


e Children remember easily the written form of words that have a 
strong meaning, for example, mother, candy, school; by using 
words in their own writing and by seeing them in the composi- 
tions and in books, most children have little difficulty in 
acquiring a broad sight vocabulary. 


Word Perception Skills 


e At the same time, of course, pupils are given tools to use in 
deciphering unknown word symbols (a sequential series of 
lessons in the use of context clues, phonetic analysis, and struc- 
tural analysis is outlined carefully in Part 2 of the Teacher’s 
Source Book). 


e However, lessons in these skills are not enough; pupils must be 
taught how to use them in independent reading and writing. 


e The language experience approach to beginning reading and 
writing provides rich opportunities to teach the application 
of these word attack skills: 


(1) during the writing 
— the teacher points out beginning 
letters: 


' — the teacher asks pupils to supply 
beginning letters; 
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(2) during the reading 


— the teacher helps pupils to decipher an 
unknown word by using the skills they 
have acquired; 


— children approach unknown words more 
confidently because they are used to 
seeing many words; they become inde- 
pendent readers more quickly; 


(3) during the word perception lesson 


— because the choice of words in the skills 
lessons is not limited to words pupils 
have learned previously by sight, they 
see the phonetic or structural principle 
used in many, many words; 


— because all word perception lessons 
emphasize immediate application to 
words in context, the pupils have much 
practice under the teacher’s guidance. 


THE READERS: JUST FOR ME 
FOR ME 


Readers are added to the program in Language Unit 25 (see page 73 
of the Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2). Up until this point, the 
children’s reading has been concerned with their own ideas as they 
have written them. Now they extend their experiences to include 
the reading of the ideas of other authors. 





e The purpose of reading is to understand the ideas of others; there- 
fore, children must learn to read books as well as their own writing. 


e All reading experiences should be meaningful; if children are to 
interpret an author’s ideas, they must have some background of 
experience to bring to the printed page; this does not mean that 
material is limited to familiar ideas; reading should enrich and 
extend experience, but the child must have some prior experience 
with which to integrate the new one. 


e The strength of this language experience approach is in the use 
made of the close relationship among the four aspects of language 
— speaking, listening, writing, and then reading about someone 
else’s experience with the same situation or the same ideas. Thus 
the pupils approach the selections in their first books fully pre- 
pared to understand someone else’s ideas. 
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The reader selection develops further the theme of the Language 
Unit. 


e Each Language Unit (from 5 on) culminates in the reading of a 
selection in the reader. 


e To facilitate planning for the differing needs of pupils, two paral- 
lel readers are provided at this level. 


— JUST FOR ME is used at this time by those pupils who have 
demonstrated superior language ability. Oe oe page 17, 
Grouping Patterns.) 


— FOR ME is used by pupils of average ability, and, when they 
are ready, by the slower-maturing and slower-learning pupils. 
(See page 16, Grouping Patterns.) 


— The two readers are distinguished by differences in: 
(1) difficulty of ideas 
(2) complexity of sentence patterns 
(3) vocabulary 
— After completing FOR ME the children in this group will 


read JUST FOR ME; this provides a period of consolidation 
in preparation for the work of Level 3. 


Relationship of Readers to Language Units 


@ In each reader there is a selection related directly to the language 
unit theme; for example, 


Language Unit 10 JUST FOR ME 


. story 6 
Theme: Helping Others “Bobby’s Lesson” 
FOR ME 
story 6 
ePetentielpsi 


@ In FOR ME the situation depicted in the selection closely paral- 
lels that shown in the Discussion Motivators; therefore, the dis- 
cussion and group composition provide a direct link between the 
children’s experiences and the reader selection. 


e In JUST FOR ME the selection in the reader relates to the theme 
of the language unit but adds a new idea or dimension; thus the 
selections in JUST FOR ME are more difficult and require the 
pupils to sense new relationships between their own and the 
experiences of others. 
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Vocabulary of the Readers 


e Vocabulary controls are only those imposed by the nature of the 
topic and the treatment accorded it by the author. 


e There is no “controlled vocabulary” as the term has been used 
for many years, for several reasons: 


(1) beginning reading activities are concerned 
with children’s own compositions and this 
will differ from group to group; 


(2) reader selections, right from the beginning 
are, for the most part, complete in and of 
themselves; unless the pictures carry the 
plot, strict control of vocabulary is 
impossible; 


(3) words with strong meaning are recognized 
in context and do not require repetition. 


e The words of the core vocabulary are used in most reader selec- 
tions. 


e Stories have been scrutinized to ensure that there is not an over- 
load of unfamiliar words on any page. 


e However, most pupils, at this point, are not independent readers 
x and must not be expected to recognize every word in the readers. 

The emphasis in the first few selections at least should be on 
getting the main ideas. Indeed, for pupils who show fear and 
reluctance to tackle these unfamiliar pages, it is quite in order 
for the teacher to read while the children follow in their own 
books. It follows that pupils should not be forced to read orally 
at this stage. The focus is on each child reading for himself. Chil- 
dren will be vocalizing at this beginning stage, but this is a 
necessary first step in learning to read silently. 


e Teachers must remember, too, that there is no artificial vocabulary 
control in these selections; insistence on the recognition of all the 
words at this point will defeat your objectives. Pupils must have 
preparation for these first excursions into reading a book. “‘Tell- 
and-Read Stories” and/or the ‘““Camera Patterns’’ booklets (page 
30, Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2) are designed for use 
immediately before the reading. Background preparation is 
carried out in the oral discussion and writing of the Language 
Unit. 





e The reader selection is the culmination of a block of work. It 
should be read and discussed in one period. Remember that most 
of your instructional time for reading is spent on the children’s 
compositions. 


Reading the First Books 


/ e Because most reading is silent reading for ideas, a similar empha- 
sis should occur in reading instruction. 


e Lesson plans suggest the pattern of questions designed to help 
the children interpret the selection and relate it to their experi- 
ence: 


e It is not desirable that all selections be read orally by all chil- 
dren. Suggestions for oral interpretation, when appropriate, are 
included in the lesson plans. 


e As pupils progress through Level 2, they will be building a sight 
vocabulary, increasing their knowledge of phonics and how to 
use it, becoming adept in using context clues, and becoming 
increasingly at ease with the process of interpreting someone 
else’s ideas represented in print. By the time they have finished 
this first reader, they should handle these selections (after 
adequate preparation) with ease. 


Tell-and-Read Exercises 


e The ‘“‘Tell-and-Read”’ exercises familiarize pupils with the vocabu- 
lary and sentence patterns of the reader selection. This preparation 
does not reveal the story plot but does facilitate reading. 


The ‘‘Tell-and-Read”’ exercise is made up of two parts: (1) sen- 
tences to be read or told by the teacher, and (2) sentences that are 
presented to, and read by, the pupils. Pupils usually have little 
difficulty with these sentences (after the first one or two) because 
the context is strong, and many words are already “sight”? words. 


The sentences for the pupils to read can be 
(1) printed on strips of paper beforehand, or 
(2) printed on the chalkboard beforehand. 


The use of the paper strips is preferable because the teacher can 
present each at the appropriate time and the child’s attention will 
be focussed on it. The strips can be used over and over again for 
various groups of pupils and can be retained for subsequent years. 


This technique is designed as a bridge for the pupil between the 
reading of his own oral language pattern and the reading of some- 
one else’s writing in a book. It is not intended that the pupils be 
“drilled” until the sentences are memorized. 


e The exercise should take approximately ten minutes and, as stated 
before, should prepare the pupils for reading the selections in the 
reader. It must be used, therefore, immediately prior to the use 
of the book. 


In the plan for each exercise, outlined in the Teacher’s Source 
Book, the part of the “story” to be read or told by the teacher 

is in bold-face type; the phrases or sentences for the pupils to 

read are presented in box outline as they would appear on a paper 
strip. 
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2 


For example: 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


One day Jenny’s Grandma sent her a new book. She took it 
to school and showed it to the teacher. She said, 


Look at my book. 


| Grandma sent it to me. | 














Will you read it to us? | 





The teacher said, 


| will read it to you. | 


And she did. 


The next day was Bobby’s birthday. When he came to school 
he said, 











| It is my birthday. | 








| Grandma sent me a book. | 








| Will you read it to us? | 





And the teacher said, 


I will read it to you. 


A few days later, Mary brought in a package and said, ““Guess 
what this is!”’ 


The teacher said, “I know.” 








E will be a book. | 


What is it? 


Mary said, “‘Yes, yes. It is a book.” 


| It is from Grandma. 
| It is The Three Little Pigs. | 


(Teacher continues the narration.) 
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Blocks 21-24: as outlined in 
the Source Book 


Blocks 25-44: for each block, 
use, in order: 


iN 


i) 


CAMERA PATTERNS 


e Set of 20 booklets 


e There is a “Camera Patterns’ booklet to accompany each Lan- 
guage Unit from 5 to 24. These small booklets depict, in photo- 
graphs and text, a real-life situation that reflects the unit theme. 
These booklets provide a bridge between the pupils’ own experi- 
ences as expressed in the composition and the fictional ones 
recounted in the reader selections. 


e The teacher should present the ‘‘Camera Patterns” booklet in the 
same way that she works with the pupils’ compositions; that is: 
(1) She reads the sentences while the pupils 
follow in their own booklets. 


(2) 


She poses questions that require children 
to locate certain sentences or words. 


(3) She encourages children who are able, to 

pe read some parts aloud. 

e After the booklets have been used in the Language Unit, they 
should be available on a reading table for pupils to enjoy at any 
time. 


Organizing the Program 


The materials of the L.E.R. Program, Level 2 can be organized in 
three different ways as shown on the following chart: 





| Il 


Blocks 21-24: as outlined in 
the Source Book 


Ill 
Blocks 21-24: as outlined in 
the Source Book 


Blocks 25-35: for each block, 
use, in order: 


Blocks 25-44: for each block, 
use, in order: 


Discussion Motivator 
— oral discussion 


. Discussion Motivator 1. 
— oral discussion 


Discussion Motivator l 
— oral discussion 


. Appropriate “Camera 


Patterns” Booklet 


. “Tell-and-Read”’ exercise 


5. Reader selection 


. Group composition 2 


. Group composition 


. Reader selection used as 


pupils’ compositions (See 
page 73 of the Veacher's 


Source Book for sugges- 


tions. ) 


Blocks 36-44: for each block, 
use, in order: 


he 


tO 


Discussion Motivator 
— oral discussion 


. Group composition 


‘“*Tell-and-Read”’ exercise 


Reader selection 


. Group composition 


. Appropriate ““Camera 
Patterns” Booklet 


After completing 24 Language 
Units as above, pupils will again 
work through Blocks 25-44, 

this time using the following se- 
quence of materials in each block: 


. Group composition (re- 
read composition written 
as above) 


. “Tell-and-Read”’ exercise 


. Reader selection 
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The teacher should select the plan that fits the materials she has 
and that she feels is most suitable for her pupils. 


The suggestions above are developed fully in the block lesson plans 
(pages 62 — 207). 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCKS 


e At the end of each block, suggestions are given for independent 
language activities. Most of these are chalkboard exercises; many 
can also be mimeographed. These are intended to be supplemen- 
tary exercises and to provide help for teachers in devising seatwork 
EXENCiSes. 


e Exercises suggested for one block can usually be adapted for use 
with others; the teacher thus builds up a store of independent 
language activities. 


INTERPRETATION LESSONS 


Pupils must be taught to interpret the printed word. 


Lessons designed to teach important interpretation skills are out- 
lined in the Teacher’s Source Book. Skills will be applied as pupils 
read selections in JUST FOR ME and FOR ME. 


A more intensive treatment of the interpretation skills follows in 
Level 3. 





LISTENING 


The importance of a high degree of skill in listening cannot be 
questioned. It is recognized that: 


— the quality of a child’s speech depends in part on the quality of 
his listening; 


— listening with understanding contributes to the development of a 
broad conceptual background; 


— listening with understanding contributes to vocabulary growth; 


— listening is the young child’s chief method of receiving com- 
munications; 


— listening is an important social tool. 


att, 
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Instruction in Listening Needed 


Research has shown that skill in listening is not an innate ability 
and that listening habits can be improved by direct instruction. 


Teachers cannot take for granted that a child listens to what is 
said, nor can they waive their responsibility by labelling a child 
“inattentive.”’ They must incorporate into their curriculum a 
program of instruction in listening. 


However, the teacher must also be aware of the importance of 
establishing and maintaining in all classroom activities the prac- 
tices (both teacher’s and pupils’) conducive to good listening. 


Teachers should evaluate their teaching techniques and their class- 
room routines from the point of view of the listening habits they 
promote. 


Check List for Teachers 


Do you usually give instructions clearly, but once only, so that 
pupils know they must listen? 


Do you, and your pupils, wait until the class is ready to listen 
before beginning to speak? 


Do you encourage children to listen to their classmates by refraining 
from repeating pupils’ answers? 


Do you attempt to ensure that your, and your pupils’, contri- 
butions to class discussions are worth listening to? 


Do you try to ensure that your pupils are aware of the purpose of 
each listening activity? 


Do you insist that a pupil addressing the group speaks so that he 
can be heard? 


Do you read interesting stories and poems so that pupils enjoy 
listening? 


Do you adjust your voice to the size of the group and the situa- 
tion? 


Do you promote a “quiet room”’ conducive to good listening by 
refusing to raise your voice and speak above unnecessary class- 
room noise? 
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Listening Skills Related to Reading Skills 


Listening skills are so closely related to reading 
skills that a co-ordinated plan of instruction 
would seem logical. While the intake in one case 
is aural, in the other visual, the interpretation 
skills are largely the same. 


The skilful listener and the skilful reader both 
formulate a purpose for listening or reading, 
and decide, according to the purpose, how to 
listen and how to read. 


The listening program as outlined in Part 3 of 
the Teacher’s Source Book provides stories and 
poems to be read to the pupils. It not only gives 
instruction in skills of listening but extends the 
children’s familiarity with the literature of child- 
hood. 





It is expected, too (since it has been found that 
first-year pupils spend over 50 per cent of their 
school day listening to others) that the learning 


of the listening lesson will be applied and re- 
inforced throughout the whole school day. 
Much of the power of the listening program 
will be lost if there is no application of the 
principles and habits of good listening during 
other situations in which children need to lis- 
ten either to the teacher or to their classmates. 


In Levels 2 and 3, lessons are grouped about 
skills; a group of lessons emphasizes the de- 
velopment of one listening skill. 


The suggested plan for a lesson, outlined in the 
guide, sets a purpose, provides material (a story, 
poem, or short essay) to be read orally by the 
teacher, and suggests a procedure that concen- 
trates on the purpose of the lesson. Though 
procedures may, of course, be modified, teachers 
should keep in mind the purpose and endeavour 
to focus the thinking of the children on the 
particular skill being emphasized. 








Outline of Listening Program for Levels 2 and 3 


Level 2 


Lessons 1-7: introduction 


Lessons 8-13: 
question 


Lessons 14-21: 
Lessons 22-29: 


Lesson 30: review 


Level 3 
Lessons 1-7: 
ideas 
Lessons 8-15: 
Lessons 16-23: 
Lessons 24-31: 
Lessons 32-39: 


listening to find the answer to a specific 


listening for details 
listening for the main idea 


listening for and recalling a sequence of 


listening to follow explicit directions 
listening to make inferences 

forming sensory images when listening 
using context and speech patterns as clues 


to meaning when listening 


Lessons 40-52: review 


yy 


ahs ian 
Le pe SE 


FYRITUY 
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PRACTICE BOOKS 


Two Practice Books are provided at Level 2 to 
meet the differing needs of pupils reading 
JUST FOR ME and FOR ME. 


Each pupil requires only one Practice Book at 
Level 2. Practice Books are identified by the 
particular reader associated with the group. 
Pupils in the group using JUST FOR ME will 
use the Practice Book designed for that group; 
similarly, students using FOR ME will use the 
Practice Book designed for them. 


Practice Book Pages: 


(1) provide application for word perception 
lessons; 


(2) extend the interpretation of the reader 
story; 


(3) check pupil’s skill in listening; 
(4) provide additional experience with the 


core vocabulary. 


Most of the pages in the Level 2 Practice Books 
should be used in a teaching situation. They 


TIME ALLOTMENTS 


provide the opportunity for the teacher to teach 
pupils at this level how to approach a written 
exercise, and to direct the application of the 
reading skills. 


Pupils should develop the habit of reading and 
following printed directions. At this level, for 
an independent exercise, pupil directions must 
be supplemented by the teacher’s oral direc- 
tions, but an effort should be made to incorpo- 
rate the printed directions and the oral 
explanations. 


Practice Book pages require the pupils to read 
and interpret the printed words. Frequently an 
oral discussion following the pupils’ independent 
work will provide a valuable learning experience. 


The “‘Discussion Motivator” pictures are repro- 


duced in miniature in each Level 2 Practice Book. 


Many teachers duplicate the group composition 
and have the pupils paste it under the picture. 
Thus the pupils themselves have a record of 
their compositions and can read them when 


. they have time. 


The Language Experience Reading Program is a complete language 
program in which skills in listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
are taught. Because of its broad scope, at least two and one-half 
hours per day should be devoted to its development. 





The Teacher’s Source Book outlines a comprehensive program in 
language development. The Source Book suggests an organization 
for teaching this program which the creative teacher can adapt 
easily to meet the needs of her particular group of children. 
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BLOCK 35 140 BLOCK 42 . 186 
“e ms Just for Me: ‘Spaceman 188 
Just for Me: ‘‘When I Grow Up 142 HoveaCoine iauoione: 190 
For Me: ‘‘What Will I Be?” 143 en ea 
BLOCK 36 146 BLOCK 43 193 
Just for Me: ‘‘Pets’’ 148 Just for Me: ‘*Shadows’’ 196 
For Me: ‘‘A Dog for Sam’’ 150 For Me: ‘‘Davie’s Shadow”’ 198 
BLOCK 37 153 BLOCK 44 200 
Just for Me: ‘‘At the Zoo’’ 155 Just for Me: ‘‘The Pink Horse’? 203 
For Me: ‘‘Polar Bear’’ 158 For Me: ‘‘Pecular George, the 


Dragon’”’ 204 








ee 
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INTRODUCTORY UNITS 


To be used during the first two to three weeks of the first primary year 
(Grade One) 


The introductory units serve to introduce children to reading and writing and 
at the same time to extend their ability to listen and to speak. Experience 
with these units should develop certain understandings and skills which are 
basic to the entire Language Experience Reading Program: 


1. the recognition of speaking as an expression of experience; 
. the recognition of listening as the interpretation of spoken language; 


. the recognition of writing as the symbolization of oral language; 


IS Ww i 


. the recognition of reading as the interpretation of written symbols. 


1. the ability to express thoughts and feelings in words; 
2. the ability to select and organize ideas pertinent to a given topic; 


3. the ability to express ideas in sentences when a complete sentence is 
appropriate; 


4. the ability to acquire new ideas through listening. 


The introductory units also help the teacher to “get to know” her children. 
She will be able to assess particularly their oral language ability and their 
preparedness for relating written symbols to the spoken language. 


The units should be developed with groups of not more than six to eight chil- 
dren; only in small groups can all children become active participants. Because this 
this is an informal, diagnostic, “‘getting acquainted”’ period, these groupings 
should be fluid — changing from period to period and day to day. Groups can 

be formed on such bases as interest, social patterns or needs, ability, sex, or 
experience. 


The participation of each individual is important to insure his language 
development. It is as each child participates in situations demanding language 
that he learns about it — learns its power, and learns to use that power for his 
own ends. And through his participation, you will be given the opportunity 
to observe his interests and his level of language development. By using a 
variety of grouping patterns you can observe the child’s response to different 
children and different situations. 
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TINY VERP: 


These first language units are developed from familiar experiences common to 
all Grade One pupils. The approach, in brief, is as follows: 


1. A topic (such as the first day of school) is proposed for discussion. The 
teacher encourages the expression of a variety of views and opinions and, 
through her questions, promotes thoughtful responses to the situation. 
She encourages the use of new and expressive words. She guides the 
pupils in keeping “on topic?’ 


2. Following the oral discussion, the pupils are asked to express their 
ideas for writing. The teacher must help them to select a few key ideas 
to be recorded. These are then expressed in suitable form and dictated 
to the teacher, who writes the sentences (or phrases) on the board. The 
compositions should be limited to three or four sentences at this stage. 
While children may be guided to improve their sentences, it is vitally 
important that the ideas be recorded in their own language patterns. 


3. Each sentence (or phrase) should be read orally by the teacher after 
it is written. This helps to re-enforce in the pupils’ minds the fact that 
the written symbols represent the words spoken. Following the writing 
the teacher will read the completed composition and discuss it with 
the pupils. 


This discussion might include such questions as: 
a) Does our composition show the order in which things really happened?} 
b) Did we write down the most important things we talked about? 
c) What did we write about 2 





d) How does our composition make you feel? 


While many pupils will come to recognize written words used in these units, 
word recognition will not be expected of them nor will it be the emphasis durin 
word study exercises. The concentration in word study should be on the visual 
discrimination of words. Children who think and say “‘Igotoschool’’ asa unit | 
should come to recognize it as a unit composed of four separate words. They 
should learn to 


a) match like words (if shown the word “‘school,” they are able to locate ! 
it in another sentence), 


b) note similarities (if shown the word “‘can,”’ they are able to locate a 
word that begins or ends the same way), 


c) note differences (if shown the word “‘can,” they are able to locate a 
word that begins the same but ends differently — car). 


Remember that extensive reading by the pupils of this first writing is not 
expected. The first units are designed primarily to introduce children to the 
close relationship between the spoken and written word. 
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SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR USE WITH INTRODUCTORY UNITS 


1. Print words, phrases, or sentences from the story on cards. Pupils 
match the words on the cards with the same part of the composition. 


2. Put all the sentences on cards. The pupils arrange them in correct 
sequence. (Do not expect the pupils to read them.) This can be a 
matching exercise, or the teacher can read the sentences and develop 
the sequence of ideas. 


3. Put each word of a sentence on cards and have the pupils build up the 
sentences by word matching. 


4. Pupils locate any words in a composition that start with the same 
letter as a given word (again, this is a matching exercise). 


Lessons 


In each unit, lessons on word perception and listening are suggested for use. 
The lesson numbers refer to the lesson plans in the Word Perception and 
Listening sections of this Source Book. 











% Reminder 





Teachers are reminded that one of the important objectives for this period is 
the gathering of information about the pupils’ oral language and about their 
level of maturity, so that they can be placed in instructional groups. Therefore, 
the teacher should not only observe her pupils closely during this period, but 
she should keep records of this observation. 
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CHECK LIST 


Specifically, you are looking for information about each of your pupils in 


such areas as: 


EXPERIENCE 


e range of experience 


e wealth of ideas gleaned from experience 


e ability to recall and relate experience 


ORAL LANGUAGE 

e quality of the ideas being expressed 

e lack of baby talk, maturity or expression 
e interest in using language 


e quality of vocabulary — precision, variety, 
‘ accuracy 


@ adequacy of vocabulary to relate his own 
experiences 


e interest in sharing ideas through oral language 
@ variety of sentence patterns 


e ability to organize ideas for presentation without 
undue repetition or gaps 


e fluency of expression 
© confidence in presenting ideas to a group 


e ability to gain experience by listening to others 


WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


ability to relate ideas in sequence 


ability to discriminate among sounds (word 
perception lessons) 


willingness to participate in group instruction 
(for example, in listening lessons) 


ability to perceive and recall sequence when 
listening to a story 


ability to question a speaker for further 
information or to offer an individual view on 
the subject 


ability to see and describe relationships in 
pictures or events 


ability to classify objects and ideas 


ability to follow oral directions 


e interest in having ideas recorded 


e ability to select and organize ideas for writing 


e@ variety of sentence patterns used in dictated 


composition 


e understanding of mechanics of written expression 


e interest in reading sentences from the group 


composition 


e interest in “‘reading” books you have read to 


the group 


e ability to note likenesses and differences in 
words in the group composition 


e ability to recognize main ideas, make inferences, 
et cetera from pictures 





Theme: 
First day 
at school 
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UNIT A 


2K DEVELOPING THE UNIT 


For the first unit, a lesson plan is given in detail, including possible questions and 
answers. This is a hypothetical plan only, and the purpose of such detail is to indicate 
the pattern of this type of lesson. It is not meant to be the plan you develop. Your 
pupils have expressed their experiences in the oral discussion; your questions should 
be designed to elicit these ideas rather than those given below. 


Remember that a successful oral discussion depends greatly on the size of the group 
— keep your group number small. 


1. Oral Discussion 

Talk about the excitement and anticipation surrounding school opening and the pre- 
parations made. (Take advantage of the discussion to note pupils who are fearful of 
the new experience.) Emphasize the new type of program for kindergarten graduates 
and the new experience of coming to school for those without kindergarten. 


Use questions such as the following to stimulate discussion. Encourage a variety of 
answers which (i) bring out different viewpoints and (1i) extend vocabulary. 


a) How did you feel when you woke up this morning? 
(happy, excited, scary, glad, wonderful, worried, grown-up, etc.) 


b) Why did you feel differently today? 
c) What did you do to get ready to begin school? 


2. Writing 

Say to the pupils: ““We’re going to write down some of the things we’ve been talking 
about. Let’s begin by writing about the first thing you did today. Think of a sentence 
that tells when you got up.” 


(We got up early.) 


(If a pupil gives a one word answer such as early, say, “Say it in a sentence this way: 
‘We got up early.’ Continue to put pupils’ answers into sentences, where necessary, 
until they develop an awareness that most written communication is organized in 
sentences. 


I will write that on the chalkboard. Watch! 
Read the sentence from the board. 
Now give a sentence that tells how you felt when you got up. 
(We rere excited.) 
I will write that sentence on the board under the first one. Watch! 
Read the sentence. Read the two sentences. 
Why were you excited? 
(We were starting school today.) 
Write the sentence and read it. 


Then read the complete composition. 
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Sample 


page 210 


The content and the sentence pattern of this sample composition are extremely 
simple. But this should be the case for the first few compositions the pupils dictate. 
They should be encouraged to express their ideas in more and more mature ways 
and thus gradually to increase the complexity of the composition. 


We woke up early. 
We were excited. 
We were starting school today. 


3. Reading 
Read the whole composition to the group. Then continue in a pattern similar to that 
which follows. 


Let’s read everything we have written. 

First we will look at each sentence to be sure we remember it. 

The first sentence tells when we woke up. Read it. (Pupils read silently.) 

The next sentence tells how we felt this morning. Read it. (Pupils read silently.) 
The last sentence tells why we felt excited. Read it. (Pupils read silently.) 

Read the whole composition to the group. 

Question the pupils briefly about the composition, asking such questions as: 


a) When did you wake up? 
b) How did you feel? ; 
c) What else might you have written? 


4. Skills Lessons 
a) Use exercises as suggested on page 39. 


b) Use Word Perception Lesson | (auditory perception of the sound represented 
by.s). 


5. Activities 


a) Mimeograph for the pupils the composition they have written. (not the 
sample). Have each pupil illustrate it by drawing a picture of what he did to 
get ready for school opening. 


b) Read the poem “‘First day of School.” Try to relate the speaker’s feelings to 
those of your pupils. 


FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 


I wonder I wonder 
if my drawing if my teacher 
will be as good as theirs. will look like Mom or Gram. 
I wonder I wonder 
if they'll like me if my puppy 
or just be full of stares. will wonder 
where I am. 





Theme: Our 
class at 
school 


page 211 


page 268 





ok 
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UNIT B 


No detailed plan will be given for this and subsequent units. It is hoped that the 
theme suggested will be developed in the light of each particular group’s experience. 
The general pattern of development, however, will be the same as that described 

in Unit A. 


1. Oral Discussion 
Discuss the division of the total school group into classes or grades stressing that each 
class is an identifiable unit within the total school. 


Bring out such details about this particular class as: the number of pupils in it; the 
name of the class; the teacher’s name. 


2. Writing 
Follow the pattern, established in Unit A, of writing and reading sentence by sentence. 
If necessary, continue to give help in expressing ideas in sentences. 


You might help the pupils to get a good opening sentence. Say, for example: ““We 
should begin by telling what grade we are in so that anyone who reads our composition 
will know right away what it is about.” 


If your pupils do not dictate sentences spontaneously, guide the development of the 
composition by questioning to bring out details established in the oral discussion. 


3. Reading | 
Follow the same procedure as used in Unit A. 


4. Skills Lessons PI 
a) Exercises as suggested on page 39. oh 


b) Use Word Perception Lesson 2 (auditory perception of the sound represented 
by f). 


c) Use Listening Lesson | (listening for detail). 


5. Activities 
Prepare an attendance record to be checked each day. 








There are children in our class. 
There are girls. 
‘[hererdres 2 a boys. 

Today______ children are here. 


girls are here. 
boys are here. 


This chart can be a permanent one written on heavy cardboard with pockets for the 
last three numerals. These can then be filled in each day. 
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Theme: Our 
classroom 


page 270 


UNIT C 


1. Oral Discussion a | 
Consider the ‘home room,” which although strange at first will soon be a second homg 
to the pupils. Bring out aspects that had impressed the pupils the first day (for 
example, “open area,” furnishings, pictures, cloakroom, chalkboard, books, plants, 
Gite) 


2. Writing 
Encourage the pupils to formulate an opening sentence by saying, ““We are going to 
write about our room. How should we begin?” 


By questioning further about the ideas brought out in the oral discussion, add two or 
three more sentences. 


3. Reading 

Follow the pattern established in Units A and B. Through your questions, help the 
pupils to distinguish between facts that are written down and facts that were discussed} 
but not written down. 


4. Skills Lessons 
a) Use exercises as suggested on page 39. 


b) Use Word Perception Lesson 3 (auditory perception of the sound represented 
by m). 





Theme: Our 
school 


gases 212, 213 


page 269 
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UNIT D 


1. Oral Discussion 
Guide the pupils to think about their group and their classroom as a part of a larger 
unit — the school. 
You might bring out these ideas: 
many boys and girls attend school; 
they all come to learn things; 
there is a wide range of ages. 


Help the pupils to identify such school personnel as the principal, the other teachers, 
the librarian, the caretaker, and to associate them with the jobs they do. 


Mention the name of the school. 


2. Writing 

Pupils may still need help in forming an opening sentence. Say, “Because our story is 
to be about our school, the first sentence could tell the name of the school. What 
should I write?” 


Continue to question for further sentences. The pupils probably will be dictating 
longer compositions by now, but remember that you will want them to recall and 
re-read these compositions; therefore the length should be limited. 


3. Reading 
You might vary the pattern by having several pupils locate and read a sentence each 
is interested in. 


4. Skills Lessons 


a) Use exercises as suggested on page 39. 


b) Use Word Perception Lessons 4 and 5 (auditory perception of rhyme and of 
the sound represented by b). 


c) Use Listening Lesson 2 (listening for detail). 


5. Activities 
Make a chalkboard diagram of the school and school yard. 
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Theme: How 
we get 
to school 


page 214 


UNIT E 


1. Oral Discussion 
Discuss modes of transportation used by children coming to school. If the pupils 
use varied means, relate these to distance, safety, convenience. 


2. Writing 

Follow the established pattern. If you find that several ways of transportation are 
involved, it may be preferable to develop a composition about each. (For example: 
“Walking to School,” ““The School Bus,” “Riding with Mother,” etc.) Encourage 
the pupils to give two or three interesting details about their ways of transportation. 
(This may require two or three writing sessions. ) 


3. Reading 
Follow the established procedure. If any pupils volunteer, allow them to read the 
whole composition, receiving help from you where necessary. 


4. Skills Lessons 
a) Use exercises as suggested on page 39. 


b) Use Word Perception Lesson 6 (auditory perception of the sound represented | 
by t). 


5. Activities 

If some pupils are able to, have them copy the title ““How I Get to School” as the 
caption for a picture they will draw or paint of how they come to school. (Print the | 
title for pupils who do not have the necessary motor control for printing.) F 











Theme: Our 
community 


page 215 


page 270 
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UNIT F 


1. Oral Discussion 

Talk about the area in which the school is situated. This may be a discussion of the 
total community or of the immediate neighborhood, if your school is in a large city. 
You might bring out such details as the name of the community, its size, status (city, 
town, village), the names of the principal streets (including the one on which the 
school is situated). 


2. Writing 

Have the pupils tell what they consider to be the most important thing about their 
community, and develop an opening sentence. Be guided in formulating further ques- 
tions by the points brought out in the oral discussion. 


3. Reading 
Pace your reading in accord with the growth of your pupils’ abilities. Continue to give 
adequate guidance in recalling what each sentence was about. 


4. Skills Lessons 
a) Use exercises as suggested on page 39. 


b) Use Word Perception Lesson 7 (auditory perception of the sound represented 
by Kk). 


c) Use Listening Lesson 3 (listening for details). 


5. Activities 
Make a chalkboard diagram (map) of the street the school is on. 
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Theme: 
Autumn 
leaves 


UNIT G 


+ The following plan illustrates 


(i) the use of an actual experience, other than beginning school activities, as the 
basis of a unit; 


(ii) the incidental teaching of punctuation as the unit is developed; 
(iii) an approach to improving pupils’ oral and written expression. 


It is not intended that you follow this plan minutely and arrive at a similar compo- 
sition. The detailed plan is included to indicate to you a method that can be followedf 
with any topic. 


1. Oral Discussion 
Show the class a colored autumn leaf. 


What is this? (a leaf) 
Where did it come from? (off a tree) 


Do you think I picked it from a tree? (No; you couldn’t climb a tree. There are f) 
leaves like that all over the ground.) 


When do the leaves fall off the trees? (Now; in the fall; when school starts) 
What is another word (Carol) might have said instead of fall? (autumn) 


What happens to the leaves every autumn before they tumble down? (they 
change color; they get all red; some of them are yellow; ¥ 
some are brown, too.) i. 


Close your eyes. Try to see the big tree in front of the school. 


What words tell how it looks now that autumn’s here? (red; pretty; colored; 
bright; beautiful) 


Allow the pupils to continue discussing their own experiences for a few more minutes 


2. Writing 


Let’s write about leaves in autumn. What shall we tell first? 
(In autumn the leaves are red.) 


Are all the leaves red? (No.) | 

What word can we use instead of red to show that the leaves are many colors? 
(colored) 

Say your sentence again using “colored.” (In autumn the leaves are colored.) i 


show that this is the end of (John’s) sentence.”’ 
Read the sentence. 


Let’s pretend that I have never seen a tree in autumn. If I read this sentence, I might | 
think the leaves were black and purple and white! Think of a second sentence that 
would help me to see the leaves more clearly. 

(The leaves are red and yellow and brown.) 
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Write the sentence, commenting, ““This is a new sentence, so I will start with a 
capital letter and I will put a period to show the end of this sentence too.” 


Read the sentence. 

Read both sentences. 

What will happen to the leaves before long? (The leaves will fall down.) 
Write the sentence. 

Read the sentence. 


What word can we use in this composition to tell when the leaves will fall down? 
(today; tomorrow; now) 


Think of a word that means “maybe tomorrow,” “maybe today,” ““maybe tonight,” 
but certainly before very long? (soon) 


Put “‘soon”’ in the sentence. (The leaves will fall down soon.) 
Revise the written sentence. 

Read the sentence. 

Listen closely as I read the whole composition. 

What words do you hear in every sentence? (leaves; the leaves) 
Underline “‘the leaves” in each sentence. 


What word could we use here (pointing to the second sentence) instead of “the leaves’’? 
(they) 


Rewrite the sentence. 

Read the first two sentences. 

Do the sentences still mean the same? (yes) 

Can we use “they” in the last sentence too? (yes) 
Rewrite the last sentence. 


Why can’t we use “‘they”’ in the first sentence too? (because we wouldn’t know 
what it was that was colored; because we have to say 
“leaves” some place) 


Our composition needs a title. What shall we call it? (Autumn Leaves; Pretty 
Leaves; Colored Leaves) 


One of the titles uses a word that we didn’t use in the composition. Which title is it? 
(Pretty Leaves) 


Let’s use that title. 
Write the title above the story. 


3. Reading 


Think of a tree that you see nearly every day. Now listen as I read what we wrote, and 
see if it describes the tree you’re thinking about. 


Read the composition. 


Did it describe your tree well? (Yes; Mine’s all red; The leaves.are already all 
off mine; I thought of the Christmas tree in our yard, and it’s always green. ) 
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pages 216, 217 


What do we call a tree that’s always green? (evergreen) 
Which three colors are mentioned in our composition? (red; yellow; brown) 
Have several pupils read the composition. 


Listen as I again read what we wrote. On the way home, look at the tree in front of 
the school. See if it looks like we described it. 


H 


At this beginning stage, the teacher is carefully directing the original sentence structu : 
and even more specifically, the revisions. The pupils must develop standards using | 
this approach before they will be competent to evaluate with a minimum of teacher | 
control. 


4. Skills Lessons 
a) Use exercises as suggested on page 39. 


b) Use Word Perception Lessons 8 and 9 (auditory perception of rhyme and of 
the sound represented by_l). 





5. Activities y 
Cut out a large tree with bare branches. The pupils cut out and color leaves to put on{/ 
the tree. Pin the pupils’ composition beside the finished tree. | 
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UNIT H 


Continue commenting informally on the use of capital letters and punctuation. 


Theme: Our 1. Oral Discussion 
favorite Mention a story read to the class. Comment that pupils have likely heard many other 
stories stories at home or in kindergarten. Ask for favorites to be named. Have pupils 


(a) exchange ideas about the stories named if they are familiar to all, or (b) have the 
pupil who names a story share a few interesting points about it. 


2. Writing 


a) Choose one story familiar to the group and have the pupils compose a three- 
or four-sentence summary; 
Or, 
b) Write the titles of several stories on the board. List under each title the 
characters in the story; for example, 


The Three Bears 


Mother Bear 
Father Bear 
Baby Bear 
Goldilocks 


3. Reading 
Read the composition to the pupils. Encourage them to read the occasional sentence 
with your help. Use questions that direct attention to detail in the composition. 


4. Skills Lessons 


wee 218, 219 a) Use Word Perception Lessons 10 and 11 (auditory perception of the sounds 
represented by p and r). 


page 271 b) Use Listening Lesson 4 (listening for detail). 


5. Activities 


a) Have each pupil illustrate his favorite story. Write, to his dictation, a one- 
sentence caption for the picture. 


b) Make up, or have the pupils make up, riddles about favorite story characters. 
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Theme: 
Games we 
play 


pages 220, 221 


UNIT | 


1. Oral Discussion 
Talk about games your pupils play at home or at school. You might talk about 
(a) games to play alone; (b) games to play with a friend; (c) games to play ina group.) 


Talk about the game procedure, why it is fun, who can play, etc. 


2. Writing 
You might develop three short compositions, each describing a game from the differ- 
ent categories listed under Oral Discussion. 


3. Reading 
Encourage thinking about the composition by giving instructions, such as, “‘Find the 
sentence that tells how many people can play the game.” 


Continue word matching exercises, especially for the pupils who seem to be having 
difficulty with this aspect of perception. 


4. Skills Lessons 
Use Word Perception Lessons 12 and 13 (auditory perception of rhyme and of the 
sound represented by n). 


5. Activities 


a) Have each pupil tell several things about a favorite game. The other pupils 
try to name the game described. 


b) Have each pupil draw a picture of his favorite game; then dictate one or two ff 
sentences to be printed under the picture. 





Theme: 
Sounds we 
hear 


page 221 
page 272 
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UNIT J 


1. Oral Discussion 

Direct the pupils to close their eyes and listen for about one minute to the different 
sounds around them. Talk about the sounds heard and then repeat the experience 
for those children who didn’t recognize the nature of their assignment the first time. 
(Others will listen more keenly after being made aware of the sounds.) 


Then talk about sounds heard outside of school (in the kitchen, on the playground, at 
the farm, in the park, on the street, etc.). 


2. Writing 


a) List sounds that fit into categories such as: loud noises, animal noises, soft 
noises, happy noises, machine noises, etc. 


b) Write several sentences describing sounds heard in the “‘listening exercise.”’ 


3. Reading 
Follow the established procedure. Pupils might choose an item from one of the lists, 
read it, and then tell more about it. 


You might compose short riddles that can be answered by a word from a list; pupils 
endeavour to find the right word. 


4. Skills Lessons 
a) Use Word Perception Lesson 14 (qd). 
b) Use Listening Lesson 5 (listening to find the answers to specific questions). 


c) Use exercises as suggested on page 39. 


5. Activities 
Ask pupils to “collect sounds” on the way to school the next day. Have them report 
the various sounds they heard. 
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Theme: Colors 
we see 


i) 
i) 


page 222 


UNIT K 


Tand 2. Oral Discussion and Writing 4 
Write on the board: What is red? Read this question to the pupils. Have them name ~ 
things that are red and list these under the question. 


Continue with two or three other colors chosen by the pupils. 


3. Reading | 
Read each list and talk about it individually. Use directions such as: “‘Point to the 
word that names the biggest thing that is red.” 


Discuss the difference in color among objects commonly labelled red, green, blue, ete: 


4. Skills Lessons 
a) Use exercises as suggested on page 39. 


b) Use Word Perception Lessons 15 and 16 (g and rhyme). 


5. Activities 


a) Write each color word on a large sheet of newsprint. Have the pupils collect 
pictures of objects of each color and paste these on the appropriate sheet. 


b) Collect objects for a “red table” (or blue, or green, and so on). Have the pupi 
at various times classify the objects in different ways; for example, things to 
wear, things to eat, things to play with, etc. 





Theme: 
Vehicles on 
the highway 


page 223 
page 273 
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UNIT L 


1. Oral Discussion 
Tell the pupils to imagine that they are driving along the highway watching from the 
car window. Ask what they would see going along the other side of the road. 


a) Elicit names of vehicles (bus, truck, grader, transport, trailer, car, etc.). 


b) Discuss size, appearance, function, speed, of the various vehicles. 


2. Writing 

Choose as topics two or three of the vehicles discussed. Use the name of each for the 
title of a separate composition. Develop brief articles about each. (You may want to 
use several writing periods.) 


3. Reading 

Read a composition to the pupils. Give instruction such as: “Read the sentence that 
tells what a grader looks like. Read the sentence that tells what kind of noise a 
truck makes. Read the sentence that tells how big a bus is,” and so on. 


Read all the compositions to the pupils. 


4. Skills Lessons 
a) Use Word Perception Lesson 17 (h). 


b) Use Listening Lesson 6 (listening for the main idea). 


5. Activities 
Have the pupils collect, or draw, pictures to complete a poster entitled “Things on 
the Highway.” 
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Theme: 
Things that 
move 


page 224 


UNIT M 


1. Oral Discussion 

Talk about different things that move and the ways in which they move. To initiate 
the topic, you might roll a ball across the floor. Ask, “‘What else rolls?” (a pencil, a 
tire, etc.) Ask, ““How do animals move from one place to another?” Elicit words such | 
as hop, fly, run, creep, etc. and the names of animals that move in each of these ways 


Ask, “Did the ball move by itself the way animals do?” Elicit the fact that the force © 
of your hand moved it. Discuss other things that ““move” inanimate objects (wind, 
current of water, machines, etc.). 


2. Writing 

Give the pupils an opening sentence: ““Many things move by themselves.” Read it to 
them and then have them add several sentences telling about things that move. (For 
example: “Rabbits hop.’’) 


Give a second opening sentence: ““Some things can move other things’’ and have the : 
procedure repeated. (For example: “The wind can blow a leaf away.’’) i] 


3. Reading 


with questions such as, ““Find the sentence that tells about a rabbit.” Have the senteng@ 
pointed out and then ask a further question, “(How does a rabbit move?” Then, if 
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your pupils are advanced enough, direct them to “Underline the word ‘hop’. 


4. Skills Lesson 
Use Word Perception Lesson 18 (w). 


5. Activities 
There are many additional oral or written exercises that could be carried out based 
on the theme of this lesson. 


a) List things that move through the air, under the ground, on the ground. 
b) List things that move quickly, slowly. 

c) List things that move quietly, noisily. 

d) List things that might be moved by the wind. 


e) List things that have motors to make them move. 





Theme: 
Homes 


page 225 
page 274 
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UNIT N 


1. Oral Discussion 
Talk about the kinds of homes the children live in — apartments, houses, duplexes, 


town houses, trailers, cabins, etc. Bring out essential differences without passing 
value judgments. 


Concentrate on the basic sameness — in spite of physical differences, each is a home 
for a family. 


2. Writing 
Have a brief composition developed about each kind of home represented in your 
class. Let each child write his name below the appropriate composition. 


3. Reading 


Have several pupils each choose and read orally a sentence from the composition 
about his home. 


4. Skills Lessons 
a) Use Word Perception Lesson 19 (7). 


b) Use Listening Lesson 7 (listening to find asnwers to specific questions). 


5. Activities 
a) Let pupils draw a picture of the home he lives in and label it “My Home.” 
b) Discuss other homes: animal homes, bird homes. 


The Introductory Units introduced pupils to the kind of language 
learning with which they will be involved in the Language Experience 
Reading Program. Their use enables you to begin an effective 
developmental program the first day of school. They provide also 

a period of diagnostic teaching during which you begin to 


a) get to know each pupil’s interests and backgrounds of 
experience; 


b) assess his level of language development; 
c) assess his rate of learning language; 


d) gather evidence that will enable you to group pupils for 
the next stage of the program. 
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GROUPING PATTERNS 











LEVEL 1 


Teacher’s 


Source Book 


Discussion 


Motivators 


My First 


Practice Book 


LEVEL 2 


Discussion 


Motivators 


Teacher's 


Source Book 


FOR ME 


My Practice Book 











INTRODUCTORY UNITS 


Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2 


LEVEL? 


Discussion Motivators 


Teacher’s Source Book 











FOR ME 


My Practice Book 


Some extra lessons 
from Level | 


JUST FOR ME 


LEVEL 3 


Teacher’s 


Source Book 


FOLLOW ME 


My Practice Book 


FOR ME 


My Practice Book 


JUST FOR ME 


LEVELS 


Teacher's 


Source Book 


FOLLOW ME 


My Practice Book 


JUST FOR ME 


My Practice Book 


Ee | 
} 


LEV Els3 


Teacher's 


Source Book 
FOLLOW ME 


My Practice Book 


LEVEL 4 


Teacher’s 


Source Book 


My Practice Book 
Stories to Study A 
Stories to Study B | 








Reminder 
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The chart on the preceding page shows, in a very general way, the way in which some 
teachers group their pupils. The chart emphasizes particularly that programs must be 
varied in pacing and in kinds of instruction to meet the needs of different groups of 
pupils. 


As you have worked with your pupils, you have been evaluating their levels of 
language development so that you can identify tentative instructional groups at the 
end of the Introductory period. (See check list, page 40.) If your school has hetero- 


geneous classes, your pupils, by late September, will likely fall into four broad groups, 
consisting of: 


1) those pupils who appear to need an extended program of instruction to 
develop the language skills prerequisite to beginning reading; 


2) those pupils who are expected to progress more rapidly than average; 
3) those pupils who are expected to progress at an average rate; 


4) those pupils who share some characteristics with both Groups | and 3. 








Please re-read pages 15 — 18 in “Ideas for Teaching Language.” 





Some Reminders for developing the LANGUAGE UNITS of BLOCKS 21-44 


As in the Introductory Units, the Language Units of Level 2 begin with oral discussion 
and a group writing activity. At this level the discussion and writing centre on par- 
ticular themes that are reflected also in “Camera Patterns” and in the reader selections. 
This plan enables the pupil to use all four aspects of language with a single set of 

ideas. This provides a “‘total language experience,” and is the basis for the Integrated 
Language Units. (See page 19 in “Ideas for Teaching Language.”’) 


A large picture (from the set of Discussion Motivators — Level 2) is provided to focus 
the attention of the group on an incident related to the unit theme. While pupils will 
begin by studying the picture, they should move from this to a consideration of their 
own experiences in similar situations. The reader selection is then more readily 
related to their own experiences. 


(The Language Units in Blocks 21 to 24 do not include a reader selection, but are 
used to introduce the pattern of working from a picture, and to strengthen the 
foundation for ““book reading.”’) 


At this stage more emphasis is placed on reading the composition. /nstructional groups 
should not include pupils who cannot take part in reading activities. While it is not 
expected at the beginning that your pupils will remember all the words, or be able to 
read the complete compositions, they should, with your guidance, read parts of the 
composition, in many cases all of it. These compositions should be read and re-read 
on subsequent days, and children will gradually build a sight vocabulary from the 
activity. In addition, children should be constantly encouraged to use word percep- 
tion skills to help them with their reading. 





Suppose, for example, that the following composition has been written, using Pictu 
13 (Teacher’s Source Book, page 127). ' 


We found a raincoat and two boots in the cloakroom. : 

We found a mitten, a coloring book, and a box of crayons 
in the lost-and-found box. 

Yesterday we all had to help Peter look for his lunch. 

He left it on the playground. 


We should be more careful of our things . 


Pupils re-reading this at a later date will not remember all the details, and will have | 
some problems with word recognition. Wherever possible, guide the pupils to use 
context clues and phonic skills (visual-auditory perception of s,m, f, b, t, c, and/ | 
have been taught) so that they can figure out the words for themselves. Take i 
advantage, also, of this opportunity to review phonic principles. | 


It is not expected that all of these words would cause difficulty for any one group d 
children, but the following are given as illustrations of how a teacher might direct 
children having trouble: 


| 


cloakroom 

Where did we look for things we had left behind? 
Where did we find the raincoat and the boots? 
Now read the whole sentence and see if cloakroom sounds right. : | 


boots | 
What letter does the word begin with? What other words can you think of that 
begin with b? | 
What word tells what we found and begins with the b-sound? 


Now read the whole sentence.... 


coloring 

Leave out that word and finish the sentence. Now think about the sentence. 
What kind of book did we find? 

What sound does coloring begin with? 

Look at your word. What letter does it begin with? 

Would coloring fit these? 


look 


What letter does the word begin with? Find a word in the second sentence thi 
' rhymes with it (looks the same at the end). 


What word rhymes with book and begins with /? 
Now see if Jook sounds right in the sentence. 
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playground 
Where did we find Peter’s lunch? 


yesterday 

Leave that word out and read the rest of the sentence. 
That word tells when we said we helped Peter. 

Now read the sentence. 


This kind of activity may seem to slow down the reading, but it establishes a way of 
thinking about words that will lead to independence in word recognition. (The same 
procedure should be followed, as far as possible, in reading from For Me and Just 
For Me.) 


Following the reading, the composition can also be used to reinforce phonic principles 
already developed. Exercises such as the following can be used: 


a) Find three words that begin with the letter 7. Underline them. Listen for the 
_ sound as I say them. Think of two other words that begin with the /-sound. 


Watch while I write them. Underline the letter / in each. 


b) Find two words that rhyme. Here are other words that rhyme with book and 
look. (Write took and cook on the board.) What are they? 


c) Underline the word found. What would the word be if I changed the f to s? 


The teacher should also focus attention on core words for the unit (and review words) 
as they occur in the pupil compositions. Remember that it is important that pupils 
come to recognize these at sight, and while this will be a gradual process as the words 
occur repeatedly in his writing and in reader selections, continual emphasis by the 
teacher will speed up the process, and make the reading of Just For Me and For Me 
easier. 


Remember that your pupil composition is a teaching tool and use it to advantage. 


At Level 2 in the Language Experience Reading Program PUPIL COMPOSITIONS ARE 
YOUR BASIC INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. It is in using them that you teach 
pupils HOW to read. Under your direction, they APPLY these skills in reading the 
reader and in reading other materials independently. 


Because these compositions will be used over and over again to teach phonics and 
core words, and because pupils enjoy reading them independently, they should be 
kept, and kept in an easily accessible place. Many teachers use easels or pieces of 
heavy cardboard on which to hang their charts. (See page 22 in “Ideas for Teaching 
Language’’.) 


The latest one or two, while they are being re-read and studied, should probably be 
on the chalkboard or on the wall in the reading corner. This gives them immediate 
importance for instruction. 


Many teachers keep these charts available to the pupils for a whole year. When the 
students begin to write on their own, the charts form a handy reference for spelling. 


GY 
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BLOCK 21 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To find the answer to a specific question 
Lesson 8: page 274 
Practice Books: page 5 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Phonetic analysis. — auditory perception s, f, h, w 


Lesson 20: page 226 
Practice Books: page 3 


b) Phonetic analysis — auditory perception of rhyme 
Lesson 21: page 226 


Il INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


a Gal.) R = | 1. Oral Discussion 


Theme: We Present Picture 1. Allow time for the pupils to react to the scene depicted and to 
react emo- express their reactions. Consider what caused the little boy’s outburst (perhaps a car 
tionally to ran over his most precious toy; perhaps he has broken his big brother’s model airplane 

some and he is frightened of what his brother will do, etc.). Ask the pupils how they would 
situations react in a similar situation. This should lead to a discussion of similar experiences the 


pupils have had. Encourage a diversity of experience and reaction; for example, what 
One person considers a tragedy may be only a slight annoyance to another; people react 
in different ways: crying, screaming, withdrawing, etc. 


fr 


2. Writing 

Choose one of the incidents described by a pupil that seems to have caught the interest 
of the group. Develop a composition centred on this incident. Since the composition 
will be a group effort, it will not be an exact account of the true incident, but rather 

a fictionalized version of it. 


* 3. Reading 
Follow the same general procedure as outlined for the Introductory Units, but recog- 
nize that your group should now have no members who cannot participate in reading 
activities. However, keep in mind that the pupils still are not expected to read the comple 
composition at sight and that they will not remember all the word forms. Continuous 
exposure to the written forms of words has a cumulative effect. Gradually more and 
more words will be committed to sight. 
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4. Core Vocabulary 

The following are the core words in Blocks 25-28. Should any of these occur in the 
compositions, direct attention to them specifically, and use them in matching exer- 
cises. Do not demand that they be learned as sight words, but as the pupils do the 
matching exercises, be sure that they are aware of what the word is. 


the said I at 

make like not it 

want play you what 
can 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 21 


1. Practice Books 
JUST FOR ME: pages | and 2 
FOR ME: pages | and 2 











2K Reminder 





Most Practice Book (Level 2) pages are intended to be used by pupils with the direct 
guidance and help of the teacher. Please see “Ideas for Teaching Language,” page 34. 





2. Mimeograph the sentences of the unit composition, but do not arrange them in 
correct sequence. Have the pupils cut out the sentences, and by matching them 
with the composition, arrange them in correct order. 


Ty 
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BLOCK 22 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
To find the answer to a specific question 


Lesson 9: page 278 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Phonetic analysis — auditory perception b, d, p, t 
Lesson 22: page 227 
b) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of rhyme 


Lesson 23: page 228 
Practice Books: page 7 


Il INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


PC INN Z 1. Oral Discussion 


Theme: The Present Picture 2. Let the pupils study and comment on the scene depicted. Then have 
service sta- them compare the service station in the picture to the actual ones with which they 

tion is are familiar. They may note such features as a) color and style of buildings; b) services | 

essential to offered; c) uniforms of attendants; d) location of station, etc. 


t 
Megyeuatc Discuss the importance of the service station to various people — the transport driver J 
of a modern 


taking a load of furniture across the country; the doctor driving to visit a patient; 


cepunu nity the man driving to work; the family driving to the picnic grounds; the boy with a | . 
flat tire on his bicycle, etc. | 
a. 
Suggested 2. Writing 
topics The point of view taken in the group composition will be determined by the oral 


discussion. The group might write on such topics as: kinds of vehicles that come to 
the service station for gas; the work of the service station attendant; a description 
of a service station; things that can be purchased at the service station. 


3. Reading 
Continue having pupils read the composition under your guidance. As far as possible, 
have the pupils read independently but remember that they will still require guidance ¥ 
both from your questions and through your actual reading of parts of the story. Any 

oral reading that is done should follow careful preparation so that all words can be 
read fluently. 











Continue some exercises in visual discrimination as suggested on page 39. 


Continue to direct attention to any of the core words listed on page 24 that appear 
in the composition. 
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ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 22 
1. Practice Books 
JUST FOR ME: pages 6, 8 
FOR ME: pages 6, 8 


2. For further development of oral language skills, have pupils dramatize the conver- 
sation between a service station attendant and a customer. 


ERSITY 
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P| Gilgle) R E 3 1. Oral Discussion 


Theme: 
people 
sometimes 
quarrel 


BLOCK 23 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To listen for general information 
Lesson 10: page 280 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Phonetic analysis — auditory perception ¢, g, j 
Lesson 24: page 228 
Practice Books: page 10 


b) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of rhyme 
Lesson 25: page 229 


Il] INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


This picture depicts very normal behavior and should motivate spontaneous comments 
about both the fight itself and the onlookers attracted to it. While children may 
comment about the picture, it may take a sympathetic question or comment to 
evoke a discussion of their own experiences. Discuss causes of such violent disagree- 
ments. It is to be hoped that the children themselves can weigh the pros and cons of 
settling arguments in this manner without value judgments by the teacher. 


2. Writing 
You might ask the pupils to suggest which part of the discussion they would like to 
record. Encourage the use of colorful words appropriate to the situation. 


3. Reading 

Continue the procedure outlined, always being careful not to pressure the children _ 
into reading more than they can do readily. The teacher will still often be responsible 
for reading to the pupils before questioning about the composition. Continue q 
matching exercises using the core vocabulary listed on page 24. 
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ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 23 


l. 


Practice Books 
JUST FOR ME: pages 11, 12 
FOR ME: pages 11, 12 


Have different pupils choose and read orally a sentence from their composition. 
For example, ““The angry boys rolled on the grass.’’ Ask the children to picture 
this in their minds. Then tell them that you will repeat the sentence changing 
one word. Ask them to listen closely and see how their picture changes. Say 
“The happy boys rolled on the grass.”” Discuss. Continue, using other adjectives. 


UNTVERS) 
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BLOCK 24 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. 


Il INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. 


PICTURE 4 
Theme: Wild 


animals are 
interesting 


Suggested 
topics 


LISTENING 


Lesson 11: page 281 
Practice Books: page 18 


WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Phonetic analysis — auditory perception m, n, 1, r 
Lesson 26: page 230 
Practice Books: page 15 


b) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of rhyme 
Lesson 27: page 230 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion 

Children are keenly interested in young animals. Let them comment about the doe 
and fawn (you may need to introduce these words) and then direct the discussion to 
other wild animals with which they are familiar. When talking about young animals, 
use the correct terms; for example, fawn (deer), cub (bear), calf (moose), and so on. 
While many children will have limited actual experience with animals in their 
natural setting, most will have seen television programs of such animals or will have 
seen them in captivity. Encourage children who have seen animals in national or 


provincial parks to recount their experiences. (Limit the discussion to animals 
native to Canada.) 


2. Writing 


As the theme of the composition, you could choose an interesting experience with 
animals that was related in the oral discussion. 


You might prefer to select a particular animal that appealed to the group and write 
about it. 


3. Reading 


Follow the established procedure. Continue matching exercises, using the core 
vocabulary listed on page 24. 





reading from 
JUST FOR 
ME and 
FOR ME 
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ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 24 


1. Practice Books 
JUST FOR ME: pages 14, 16 (unit picture — page 17) 
FOR ME: pages 14, 16 (unit picture — page 17) 


2. The oral discussion should have clarified many words that name young animals. 
Now you might develop parallel lists naming the adult and the young, as: 


deer — fawn; 
bear — cub; 
ClG: 


USING THE READER SELECTION 


Readers are added to the program in the Language Unit for Block 25. (Please see 
page 28, “Ideas for Teaching Language.’’) Up until this point their reading has been 
concerned with their own ideas as they have written them. Now they extend their 
experience to include the reading of the ideas of other authors. 


However, most pupils, at this point, are not independent readers and must not be 
expected to recognize every word in the readers. The emphasis in the first few 
selections at least should be on getting the main ideas. Indeed, for pupils who show 
reluctance to tackle these unfamiliar pages, it is quite in order for the teacher to read 
while the children follow in their own books. It follows that pupils should not be 
forced to read orally at this stage. The focus is on each child reading for himself. 
Children will be vocalizing at this stage, but this is a necessary first step in learning 
to read silently. 


Remember, too, there is no artificial vocabulary control in these selections; insistence 
on the recognition of all words at this point will defeat your purposes. However, 
pupils must have preparation for these first excursions into reading a book. “‘Tell- 
and-read stories” (page 28, Teacher’s Source Book, Level 2) and/or the ““Camera 
Patterns” booklets are designed for use immediately before the reading. Background 
preparation was carried out in the oral discussion and writing of the Language Unit. 


The reader selection is the culmination of a block of work. It should be read and 
discussed in one period. Remember that most of your instructional time for reading 
is spent on the pupil composition. 


2K Because most reading is silent reading for ideas, a similar emphasis should occur 
in reading instruction. 


ae Lesson plans suggest a pattern of questions designed to help the children interpret 
the selection and relate it to their experience. 


*K It is not desirable that all selections be read orally by all children. Suggestions for 
oral interpretation, when appropriate, are included in the lesson plans. 


As pupils progress through Level 2, they will be building a sight vocabulary, increasing 
their knowledge of phonics and how to use it, becoming adept in using context 

clues, and becoming increasingly at ease with the process of interpreting someone 
else’s ideas represented in print. By the time they have finished Block 44, they should 
handle these selections (after adequate preparation) with ease. 


Ty 
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BLOCK 25 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. 


B. 


A. 


RIC WIRE x 


Theme: 
School as a kK 
necessary 
and useful 
social 
institution 


Core words 
the 

make 

want 


INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


LISTENING 
To answer specific questions 
Lesson 12: page 284 
WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of s 
Lesson 26:*page 225 
Practice Books: page 19 


b) Phonetic analysis — consonant substitution 
Lesson 29: page 232 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion | 
The Introductory Units recorded the pupils’ first impressions of school. This discussiony 
should take a different view — the purpose of school rather than just a description | 
of it. 





Present Picture 5 to the pupils. Conduct a discussion about school activities. Begin 
with those depicted in the picture but encourage the pupils to extend their comments | 
to their own school life. Focus the discussion on activities already experienced or ! 
anticipated by the pupils. Avoid the “‘school is fun” approach. Present the concept 
of the school as a necessary and useful social institution. The discussion should bring 

out, at the pupil’s level of understanding, the purposes served by schools (for example, 
many things are learned there; a teacher is provided to assist in that learning). 


2. Writing 
From now on, every effort should be made to include, if possible, the core words of 
the unit in the composition. 


If the words are not used naturally by the pupils in their oral sentences, in a later 
period devise chalkboard sentences to present these words. 


3. Reading 

A sample procedure is included here for your guidance. It is based on the compositi 
of a group of pupils who were working in Level 2. Adapt the procedure to the 
composition written by your pupils. 


e) 


Children’s 
writing 


ceoaceto 
find specific 
information 


re-reading 


read to find 
the main 
idea; title as 
a clue to 
main idea 


a) 


b) 


C) 
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We go to school. 
We want to read at school. 
We want to make pictures at school. 
The teacher helps us. 
Read the whole composition first. 
Continue: 
Read the first sentence that tells what you want to do at school. 
Read it aloud, (John). (We want to read at school.) 


Read the sentence that tells what you want to make. (We want to make 
pictures at school.) 


Read aloud the sentence that tells who will help you. (The teacher 
helps us.) 


Which word in the sentence tells you who will help you? (teacher) 


Read all the sentences aloud, and we'll listen to you. (One or two pupils 
read.) 


In many cases the composition will be re-read. A sample procedure follows. 
If the re-reading does not immediately follow the writing of the composi- 
tion, do not expect the pupils to remember all the words at sight. In fact, 
for the first few lessons, it is advisable for the teacher to read the compo- 
sition to the pupils first. 


We wrote a composition this morning but we did not choose a title for it. 
The title is the name of a composition, and it should tell us what it is about. 
Let’s read the composition again to remind ourselves what it is about and 
then we’ll choose a title. 


Indicate the beginning of each line as pupils read silently. 
What was this sentence about? Indicate each sentence in turn. 


(going to school) 

(reading at school) 
(making pictures at school) 
(the teacher at school) 


What one thing do all the sentences tell about? (school) 
What can we call the composition? (The School) 
Ill write the title. 


Write the title on the chalkboard, commenting as you do so, “The title is 
written above the composition and is usually written in the centre of the 
line.” 

Read the title. 

Read the whole composition aloud. Be sure to read the title first, because 
this will remind us what the composition is going to be about. 


One or two pupils read. 


Encourage the children to return to the composition for independent 
reading and other activities. (The composition should be displayed on the 
chalkboard or wall for a short period after it is written and then stored on 

a board or easel where it will be easily accessible to both pupils and teacher.) 


UNTVERS 


4. Core Vocabulary 


the 
make 
want 


a) To illustrate a procedure for directing attention to the core vocabulary, the 
following lesson has been outlined. It is based on the writing used in Step 
3. Adapt the procedure to the composition written by your pupils. 
Read the composition to the pupils. 
Read the first two sentences again to yourselves. 
Indicate each sentence in turn. 


I am going to put a line under one word in the second sentence. Watch and 


recognition see what I underline. 
of want 5 : 
Underline want and read the sentence to the pupils. 


What part of the sentence did I underline? Can you find another sentence 
with “want” in it? Read it aloud. 


Underline want in the third sentence. 
Read this sentence. 

Write on the board, ‘“‘We want to read.” 
Indicate the third sentence again. 
Listen as I read this sentence again. 








recognition Underline make. 
of make What word did I underline in this sentence? 
Read the last sentence. What is this word? 
recognition Underline the. 
of the Underline teacher and have the two words read. 
aK Reminder It is not expected that the pupils will master the core words the first time they are 


presented. Continued use will develop mastery. 





Practice b) Practice Books: page 21. 
Books 
Booklet | 5. Camera Patterns: Booklet 1 “At School” 


2K Reminder The use of the Camera Patterns booklets is optional. Please re-read pages 30-31 in 


“Ideas for Teaching Language” which suggest various organizations of the program. 
Adapt the lesson plan to the organization you have chosen. 





t . v - + 
sample A sample procedure for using ‘““Camera Patterns” is included here for your bi 
procedure guidance. This procedure is based on Camera Patterns Booklet 1 — “At 

School.” 


(i) Cover and Title 
Allow time for a few brief comments by the pupils about the cover photo- | 
graph. Read the title. 





(ii) Read to the pupils 
Allow the pupils a few moments to look at the photograph on page 2. 
Identify the children as Sue and Joe. 


Say: Read the sentences silently as I read them aloud. 


(Pupils may use markers during this beginning period to help them to keep 
track of the lines. But of course you will encourage pupils to discard these 
markers after the first few language units.) 





Proceed in a similar manner for each page. 


(iii) Involve the pupils in re-reading 
Re-read each page. 
Ask one or two questions. 





Encourage pupils to read sentences in response to the questions. 


Direct attention to core words that occur in the sentences. For example, on 
page 3, following your reading, you might ask pupils to find the word want 
in two places on this page. 


(iv) Pupils use the booklet independently 
Encourage the pupils to talk about the photographs in groups of two or 
three. Some children will be able to read parts of the text accompanying 
the photographs. Allow short periods (about 10 minutes) for independent 
re-reading of photographs and text. 





READER SELECTIONS 











3K Reminder 


On page 30 of “Ideas for Teaching Language”’ several alternatives for procedure in | 
Blocks 25 to 44 were given. If you have used “‘Camera Patterns,” in Plan I, you 
should proceed with the “‘tell-and-read” exercise and the directed reading. If you are 
using Plan III, proceed directly to Block 26; you will use the plans for the reader 
selections later. 














+k Reminder 


If you have not used “Camera Patterns,” you should use the selection in JUST FOR 
ME or FOR ME in the same way as outlined in the preceding section for ““Camera 
Patterns’; that is: 
(i) Consider the title. 
(ii) Read to the pupils. 
(iii) Involve the pupils in re-reading. 








(iv) Pupils use the selection independently. 











GROUPA 


Theme 


“Just for Mike” JUST FOR ME: Pages 1-6 
School as a necessary and useful social institution. 


(Mike’s first five birthday books are read to him, but Mike can read his 
sixth because he now goes to school. Note the signs of increasing maturity 


at each age.) 
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2K Reminder 


1. Preparing for reading 


A “‘tell-and-read”’ exercise will be used as preparation for reading the selections in 


FOR ME and JUST FOR ME. (See page 28 of “Ideas for Teaching Language” for a | : 


detailed outline of the procedure.) For the first few exercises, the teacher should 


read the printed sentences first and then have the pupils read them. Remember that | 7 
this is preparation for reading a story and that complete mastery of all words is not | 


expected: 





‘““Tell-and-read”’ 
Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 





Use the following exercise: 


One day Jenny’s Grandma sent her a new book. She took it to school and showed it 
to the teacher. She said, 


Look at my book. 


Grandma sent it to me. 


Will you read it to us? 


The teacher said, 


I will read it to you. 


And she did. 
The next day was Bobby’s birthday. When he came to school he said, 


It is my birthday. 


Grandma sent me a book. 





if 


Will you read it to us? 





And the teacher said, 


I will read it to you. 


A few days later, Mary brought in a package and said, “‘Guess what this is!”” The 
teacher said, “‘I know.” 


It will be a book. 


What is it? 


Mary said, “Yes, yes. It is a book.” 


It is from Grandma. 


It:is The Phree Little: Pies: 





Tell 


Read 


Making 
inferences 
based on 
detail of 
text and 
picture 


Page | 


Page 2 


Page 3 


Page 4 


Page 5 


Page 6 
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And the teacher said, ‘““What a good book!” 


I will read it to you. 


2. Directing the reading 

Discuss the relationship of the title of the book and the title of the first story. Invite 
conjectures about what is “Just for Mike.”’ Discuss the implications of the cake with 
one candle. 


For each page, (a) establish a purpose for reading, (b) have the children read silently, 
(c) discuss the content in relation to the purpose. (*If you have not used “Camera 
Patterns” and are treating the reader selections in the same way as the compositions, 
you can use the following questions in the re-reading step to guide the pupils’ 
thinking.) 


In this selection you will want to bring out the evidence given on each page which 
shows that Mike is growing up. Be sure to include evidence given in both pictures 
and text. For example: 


What happened on Mike’s first birthday? 


Grandma sent a book of nursery rhymes. 


Mother showed him the book. 
Mother told him about the book. 


How do you know Mike is growing up? 


two candles on the birthday cake 
Mike opens his own parcel. 

Mike tells about the book. 

Mike realizes who sent it. 

Mike asks to have the book read. 


How do you know Mike is growing up? 


more candles on the cake; he looks older 
Mike tells Father that Grandma sent a book. 
Mike recognizes the book. 

He asks Father to read it. 


How do you know Mike is older still? 


Mike is looking forward to getting a book from Grandma. 
He knows what book he wants. 


What is different now that Mike is five? 


He gets his own parcel from the mailman. 
He can recognize the title of the book. 


And what can Mike do now? 


He can read! 
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Practice 
Book: 


JUST 
FOR ME 


SiMOhole Is: 


Theme 


sk Reminder 



























3. Following the reading 
(a) Use Practice Book page 22. 


(b) Read A. A. Milne’s poem “‘The End”’ (so called because it is the last 
selection in his book Now We Are Six). 


THE END 


When I was One, 
I had just begun. 


When I was Two, 
I was nearly new. 


When I was Three, 
I was hardly Me. 


When I was Four, 
I was not much more. 


When I was Five, 
I was just alive. 


But now I am Six, I’m as clever as clever. 
So I think Pll be six now for ever and ever. 


A. A. Milne 


“For Pat” FOR ME: pages 1-4 
School as a necessary and useful social institution. 


(At school Joe made something for his little sister, but she doesn’t quite 
know what to do with it.) 


1. Preparing for reading 








See comments related to the use of ““Camera Patterns” on page 30. 


See page 28 of ‘‘Ideas for Teaching Language”’ for a detailed explanation of the use of} 
a “‘tell-and-read”’ exercise. 








“Tell-and-read”’ 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 






Use the following exercise: 





Joe has just started school. His little sister, Pat doesn’t go to school yet. One Saturday} 
Joe went fishing and caught a big fish. When he came home, | 


Pat said, ““I want the fish.” 

She thought Joe would give it to her to play with, but Joe wanted it for his dinner. 
Joe said, ““No, no, Pat. 
You can’t play with the fish.” 

The next day when Joe went to school he saw a paper fish on the table. It was 


A blue and green fish! 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Making 
inferences 
based on 
detail of 
text and 
picture 


Page | 


Page 2 


Page 3 


Page 4 


Practice 


Book: 
FOR ME 
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When 





[Joe saw the fish at school, | 





he had a good idea. 
He said to himself 


I want to make a fish. 


A blue and green fish. 


Then when Pat wants the fish I catch, I will show her the paper fish and Ill say, 


You can have it. 


2. Directing the reading 


a) Refer to Unit Picture 5. Have the pupils notice the fish bowl. Ask 
who has goldfish at home. Comment that the reader story is about 
fish at home and one fish from school. 


b) Discuss the relationship of the title of the book and the title of the 
first story. Invite conjectures about what is ‘“‘For Pat.” 


For each page, (a) establish a purpose for reading, (b) have the children read silently, 
(c) discuss the material in relation to the purpose. (*If you have not used “Camera 
Patterns” and are treating the reader selections in the same way as the compositions, 
you can use the following questions in the re-reading step to guide the pupils’ thinking.) 


The following questions may be used to guide the pupils in using detail from pictures 
and text to make inferences. 


Look at the picture. 
What is Pat trying to do? 
Why does she want the fish? Read page 1. 


Look at the picture. 
What is Joe doing? 
Why is he making a paper fish? 


What did Joe do with the fish? 


Why did Pat try to put her fish in the bowl? 
Read what Joe said. (Emphasize intonation to show Joe’s feelings.) 


3. Following the reading 
(i) Use Practice Book page 22 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 25 


G R O U B EN 1. Sketch on the chalkboard the following objects and print the name of each 





under them: 
follow 
directions 
Q 
SS © Ro 
book ball school boy 
Print directions for pupils to follow: 
Make a red book. 
Draw the boy. 
Make a blue ball. 
The boy wants a ball. Draw the ball. 
The boy will read at school. Draw the boy at school. 
Expect only the most able students to complete the more difficult items. 
using 2. Have the pupils think of other gifts that Mike may have received for each of his | 
imagination birthdays. Ask them to identify each birthday by drawing the appropriate number 


of candles; under each draw the gift. Some pupils may be able to identify the 
gifts by writing the names. 


For example: 





G R @ U S B 3. Mimeograph sheets with groups of three or four sentences. In each group, one 


word word should be repeated in each sentence. The word is underlined in the first 
discrimina- sentence; pupils find and underline the same word in the other sentences in the 
tion — group. Some sentences that could be used with this block: 
oe eee I want the fish. 
uncapital- The girl wants a fish. 
ized forms A boy makes the fish. 


The boys and girls go to school. 


ee iar. ‘Make a wagon,” said the boy. 
still may I will make a picture. 


need some What can we make? 


P Pee’ va Do you want the ball? 
this visual 


skill I want the ball. 
The girls want a fish. 
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BLOCK 26 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. 


A. 


ICIURE 6 


Theme: 
Value of 
new friends 


direct 
narration 





Core Words: 
said 
like 
play 


LISTENING 


To answer specific questions and for general information 
Lesson 13: page 286 


WORD PERCEPTION 


Structural analysis — plural ending -s 


Lesson 30: page 233 
Practice Books: page 23 


INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


1... Oral discussion 

You might re-read the poem “First Day of School” (page 42) to initiate discussion of 
this situation. Discuss with the pupils the interesting experiences of the first day of 
school, focussing attention on the meeting of new people and the planning of activi- 
ties with them. Bring out the pleasure of shared activities and the broadened horizons 
that can result from new friendships. 


Present picture 6. 
Relate it to the pupils’ own recent experiences of meeting new friends. 


Discuss whether or not the girls will become friends. 


2. Writing 

This unit presents a natural situation in which to introduce the idea of a conversation 
and the direct narration form in writing. 

The following sample indicates one way of starting this kind of writing with your 
class. The complete sample has not been included since you will let the composition 
develop more naturally if you don’t have a preconceived idea of what your pupils 
should write. 


Let’s write a conversation that tells what the two girls in the picture said to each other. 
Who spoke first? (Gail) 


What did she say? (Hello) 
Tell us, in one sentence, who spoke and what she said. (Gail said, “‘Hello.’’) 
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quotation 
marks 


title 


under- 
standing the 
use Ol “said” 
in direct 
narration 






Write the sentence on the chalkboard. Comment as you do so: “I put quotation marks 
around ‘hello’ to show that is exactly what Gail said.” This is repeated each time 
quotation marks are used in the writing. 


What do you think Wendy will say? (Do you want to play?) 


I will write, 
Wendy said, “Do you want to play?” 
so that when we read the conversation we shall know that Wendy is talking now. 


Write the sentence on the chalkboard, including ““Wendy said.” 





Complete the conversation, developing your pupils’ ideas in the manner illustrated. 


3. Reading 


a) Read the composition to the pupils. After the reading, use questions to 
help the pupils recall the idea in each line. After silent reading, you may 
want each to be read orally. 


b) Remind the pupils that a title tells what a story or a composition is about. 
Ask them to listen as you read the composition and think of a suitable title. 


Discuss pupils’ suggestions. Write the chosen title, commenting on correct 
placement. Have one of the better readers read the title and the whole 
conversation. 


c) Suggested re-reading procedure: (adapt to your composition) 
What do you say when you meet a friend on the way to school? _—_ (Hello) 
Which one of the girls in the picture said hello? (Gail) 
Read the sentence aloud that tells that it was Gail who said hello. 
Put a red line under the exact word that Gail spoke. 


We started the next sentence, “Wendy said,” to show that Wendy is 
speaking now. 


Put a green line under the exact words that Wendy spoke. 
Read aloud what she said. 


Draw attention to the quotation marks. Continue the above pattern, having 
Gail’s words underlined in red and Wendy’s in green. 


Now let’s pretend that we are at Wendy’s and Gail’s school, listening to th 
conversation. We’ll pretend that is Gail and Wendy. They 
are just meeting. will read what Wendy said, and will read 
what Gail said. 


Be sure that the pupils read ONLY the underlined words. 





(Repeat with a second pair of pupils.) 


When just one person is reading the whole conversation, he must read, 
“Wendy said,” and “Gail said,” so that we know who is speaking. 


Have the whole conversation read by one pupil. 


4. Core Vocabulary 


New Review 
said the 
like make 


play want 


Practice 
Books: 


under- 
tanding the 
main idea 
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a) Direct attention to the core words used in the group writing in the same way 
as suggested in Block 25. 


b) Further practice with both new and review core vocabulary can be given 
by using chalkboard sentences, as, for example: 


I like the Whe 


I like to play ball. (use drawings for 
nouns that children 
I like the ball. would not recognize) 
etc: 


c) Use Practice Books page 25. 
5. Interpretation Lesson 
Present Picture 6 which has been previously used to develop a language unit. 


What is the most important thing that is happening in this picture? 
(two girls meeting for the first time) 


Are other things shown in the picture? (Pupils give details.) 


Why did you choose the meeting of the two girls as the most important thing? 
(largest; clearest; at the front; others far away, etc.) 


Present Picture 5. 

What things do you see happening here? 

Where are all these things taking place? 

What is the most important thing that the picture tells you? (school is a busy place) 


Elicit the idea that while each individual activity is important in itself, each adds to 
the main idea that school is the centre of many activities. 


We have found the most important idea in these two pictures. Now listen closely as 
I read to you. When I finish, I want you to tell me the most important idea in what I 
read. 


Read the following: 


My dog can run very fast. 

He can run much faster than I can. 

He can even run faster than my brother. 

Once he had a race with Johnny’s dog and he won. 


What was the most important idea in what Tread? _=(your dog can run fast) 





Why do you think that is the most important or main idea? 
(all the sentences tell about him running fast) 


If the pupils fail to note the main idea, re-read the selection one sentence at a time 
and elicit the fact that each points out that the dog runs quickly. 


Repeat the above procedure with the following: 


It was a very cold day. 

Mary’s mother told her to wear a warm sweater. 

As she hurried to school, Mary saw a little bird shivering on a branch. 
She saw ice on the puddles. 

Jane was just coming out of her house. 

“Is it ever cold!” called Mary. 

“Let’s run all the way to school.” 
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Booklet 2 6. Camera Patterns: Booklet 2 ‘“Two Can Play” 


2K Reminder See pages (30-31) for a suggested procedure for using “Camera Patterns”’. 
that the theme of the booklet ““Two Can Play” is the same as that of the Language U | 


in this block. 





B. READER SELECTION 


>K Reminder If you are not using “Camera Patterns” please re-read the Reminder on page 73. 


G R O U a A ““Mary-Susan?  Susan-Mary?” JUST FOR ME: Pages 7-10 


Theme Value of new friends. 


(Confusion arises when a little girl new to the neighborhood meets identical twins. 
Instead of one new friend, she finds two.) 


**Tell-and- 1. Preparing for reading 
read” Use the following exercise: 
(Refer to Picture 6) 
Tell We wrote a conversation telling what you thought the little girls said. But this is what) 


I thought happened: One of the little girls said, 
Read “Hello” 


Tell And 


Read “Hello,” said the girl 


Tell with the black hair. 
Read “My name is Jean. 


What’s your name?”’ 


Tell The other little girl didn’t answer. . 
She was too shy. So Jean said, 


Read “Is it Susan?”’ 


“My name is not Susan,” said the girl. 
Tell “Well,” said Jean, “‘what is it?” 
Read ““What’s your name?” 


“It’s Mary. My name is Mary,” 


| 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 





Reminder 


said the girl. 


“Well, Mary,” said Jean. ““Come on. 


Will you play 


with me?” 


and Mary said, 


*T like to play ball.” 


Jean said, “Oh, Good! 


I want to play ball.” 


2. Directing the reading 
Discuss the picture on page 7 of JUST FOR ME. Identify Jean as the girl moving in. 
At this time do not bring out the fact that the girls do not know one another. 


Write the title of the reader story on the chalkboard and identify the names, if 
necessary. Note the question marks and have the children speculate about the meaning. 















If you have not used “‘Camera Patterns” and are treating the reader selections in the 
same way as the compositions, you can use the following questions in the re-reading 
step to guide the children’s thinking. 








main idea 


Page 7 
Page 8 


Page 9 
Page 10 


§ ©: Practice 
pook: JUST 
FOR ME 


Establish a purpose for reading (note that the purpose should relate to the interpreta- 
tion skill that is to be emphasized in this story — finding the main idea) with questions 
such as the following: 


Do you think the girls know one another? 
Read the story before you answer. 


Who are the two girls in the picture? 
Read and make sure you’re right. 


This seems to be a mystery. Perhaps there are clues on page 9. 


On this page Jean finds the answer to the mystery. Can you? 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book page 26. 


b) The poem “The Twins” gives an explanation of how we got the word “twins.” 


Your pupils will enjoy experimenting with saying the word “‘two-ones”’ 
slowly, then more quickly. 


(Turn to the following page for the poem) 
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GROUP B 


THE TWINS 


The two-ones is the name for it, 

And that is what it ought to be, 

But when you say it very fast 

It makes your lips say twins, you see. 


When I was just a little thing, 
About the year before the last, 
I called it two-ones all the time, 
But now I always say it fast. 


Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


“| Have a Friend!’ FOR ME: Pages 5-10 





K Reminder 


Theme 


““Tell-and- 
Ss read’”’ 


Tell 
Read 
Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 





If you are not using “Camera Patterns,” please re-read the reminder on page 73. | 








Value of new friends. 

(Betty changes her mind about school when she makes a new friend.) 
1. Preparing for reading 

Use the following exercise: 


Betty was going to start school in September. One summer day when she was out 
driving with her family, she saw the school. Father stopped the car and 


| 


Betty looked at the school. 





She said, 
“TI don’t like it. 


“T don’t want to go to school. 


“I want to go home.” 
Her mother and father were surprised when she said that. 
“Why?” asked Mother. 


“Why?” asked Father. 


“Because,” said Betty. ““Because I like it at home. 
I have a red and blue ball at home. 
I have a friend at home. 


That’s why. 
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Tell Let’s go home now and I will play with my friend.” So they went home. Betty called 
to her friend and said, 


Read “Will you play with me?” 














Tell And her friend said, “Oh, yes. 
Read | We will play school. | 
Tell So they played and played. 


_2. Directing the reading 
) Have the pupils recall their feelings on their very first day of school. Recall briefly 
with the pupils their discussion on new friends in school. 





sk Reminder If you are not using “‘Camera Patterns,” use the reader selection as you do the compo- 
sition. The following questions can then be used in the re-reading step. 








Suggested questions to guide the reading: 


Page 5 What are Betty’s parents telling her to do and how does she feel about it? 
Read the story before you answer. 


Page 6 Find out if Betty changes her mind. 


Page 7 This girl is Ann. 
What does she want Betty to do? 
Do you think Betty will do it? 


Page 8 Look at the picture. 
What do you think now? 
What three things did Betty say in answer to Ann? 


Page 9 How do you know that Betty has changed her mind? 
Read this page and find out why. 


Page 10 What is the difference between this picture and the one on the first page of the story? 
What reasons does Betty give her parents for her changed feelings about school? 
Do you think the title of this story was a good one? Why? 





Practice 3. Following the reading 
Sons a) Use Practice Book page 26 
FOR ME LA Nes . SESS OEE 
b) Let pupils dramatize this situation. Encourage them to use their own words. 


Encourage them to show Betty’s feelings. 
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following 
directions 


sample 
cards 


work sheet 
sentence 


compre- 
hension 


sample 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 26 


if 


Keep a permanent box in which are placed cards with directions written on 
them. The directions will be very simple at first, of course, and likely will 
need simple pictures to identify some of the words. As the term progresses, 
more difficult directions are added. The cards should accumulate, but a few 
should also be discarded each week. 


When pupils have free time, they choose a card to take to their desks, and 
carry out the printed directions. 


Mike book birthday cake 















Draw Mike. 
Draw his book. Make it red. 
Draw a birthday cake. 

Make a candle on it. 


© 


ball 









“T like to play ball,” said Mary. 
Draw Mary playing ball. 





Print sentences with one word missing. Under each sentence print groups 

of words several of which could be the word missing in the sentence. The 
pupils are to circle all the words that fit the meaning. At the top of the sheet 
draw pictures to identify some of the words. 


Oo Ff 


ball book cake 


















1. Betty plays with a ; 
ball doll said like, girl 


2. Mike wants the___. 
blue name book ball cake 













3. Llike the : 
drum play cat want 






4. Joe can make a 4 
cake want 













emotional 
reactions 
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On the chalkboard write simple sentences about the characters in the story. 
Pupils read the sentences, and on a sheet of paper draw a face to tell if the 
character is happy, unhappy, or surprised. (Simple drawings of faces should 
be on the board for pupils to copy.) 





G ; 
A. Mike likes the book. 

B. It is Mike’s birthday. 

C. Mary and Susan are twins. 

D. Jean did not want to play. 

E. Mike said, “I will read the book.” 
G 

A 

B 

(G 

D 

E 


Pat wants the fish. 

Joe saw a fish. 

Joe said, ““No, no, Pat!” 

Betty said, ““I don’t want to go to school.” 
Betty said, “I like my friend.” 


Have each pupil illustrate an activity they could share and enjoy with a new 
friend. Paste the completed pictures on a large poster titled, “We Play with 
New Friends.” Under each picture write a sentence of explanation and the 
child’s name. The child should, of course, dictate the sentence to be written 
under his picture. 


Give each pupil a large circle of paper. Direct the pupils to draw a picture 

of themselves and their school in the middle. Around the outside of the circle 
have them draw pictures of the new friends they have made at school. Some 
pupils may wish to write the names under each picture. 


BLOCK 27 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 
For details 
Lesson 14: page 288 
B. WORD PERCEPTION 
a) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of f 
Lesson 31: page 234 
Practice Books: page 27 


b) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of s, f 
Lesson 32: page 235 


Il INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


P| Cm, R E i, 1. Oral Discussion 


Theme: Present Picture 7. Discuss with the pupils the work of the policeman. Develop the 
Respect for concept of the policeman as an authority figure who must be obeyed, and the real- 
authority ization that he is given authority so that he may safeguard the general public. Begin 


with the scene depicted in the picture but extend the discussion to include pupils’ 
actual experiences with policemen. If the previously noted concept of obedience to} 
authority is to be developed, it is important that the discussion be concerned with | 
children’s probable contacts with policemen rather than the “he takes bad people to} 
jail” type of comment. In some districts where the policeman as a traffic director is } 
relatively unfamiliar, a more extended picture study is appropriate. . 


Suggested 2. Writing | 
topics Since the oral discussion probably extended pupil experience, the writing might well} 
re-enforce the new concepts. Topics should vary widely from class to class. Some} 
examples: 
Core Words a) Kinds of work policemen do 
I b) Kinds of policemen 
not : ; ; 
you c) The policemen’s uniforms 
can d) Many ways in which policemen help (guiding ambulances through traffic, | 


helping to find lost persons, and so on) 
e) Other people in positions of authority (principal, teacher, parents, etc.) | 












reading for 
specific 
- information 


visual 
imagery 


Practice 
Books: 


Booklet 3 


3. 


5; 
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Reading 


a) 


b) 


Say: 


C) 


Instruct the pupils to read very carefully what they have written about the 
policeman (or principal, teacher, etc.). Tell them that when they have 
finished reading, you will ask some questions to see what they have learned 
about the 


Guide the silent reading by using a large marker to place under each line. 
Allow ample time for the detailed reading you have asked for. Question on 
story detail. 


Re-reading 


Today we are going to read about the policeman again. When we read about 
him before, we thought about the work he did. This time we will think about 
how he looks as he does his work. 


First read all the sentences to yourselves, and, as you read, pretend that you 
are watching the policeman. 


Guide the silent reading by using the marker again. Set a slightly faster rate 
of reading than for the previous detailed reading. 


Ask one pupil to read aloud and instruct the others: 


Pretend you see the policeman as (John) reads the first sentence aloud. 
Tell us how he looks. 
Tell us where he is. 





Continue this pattern with other sentences. 


Review the whole composition by reading it to the pupils. Ask them to 
“hear” what is happening as you read. 


Core vocabulary 


a) 


b) 


Camera Patterns: 


New Review 

I the said 
not make like 
you want play 
can 


Follow the procedure as outlined in Language Units for Blocks 25 and 26. 
Emphasize pronoun reference — be sure the pupils understand to whom . « 
“‘you”’ refers each time the pronoun is used. If the pronoun has not occurred 
in the composition, remember to use it in a special exercise. 


Use Practice Books page 29. 


Booklet 3: “Lost in the Park”’ 





i | skReminder 








See pages 30-31 for a suggested procedure for using “Camera Patterns.”’ Please note 
that the theme of the booklet “‘Lost in the Park”’ is the same as that of the Language 
Unit in this block. 
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B. 





READER SELECTION 





| * Reminder 





GROUPA 


Theme 


“Tell-and- 
read”’ 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 
Read 
Tell 
Read 


Tell 


Read 
Tell 


Read 


If you are not using “Camera Patterns” please re-read the Reminder on page 73. | 











“The Safety Check” JUST FOR ME: Pages 11-14 
Respect for authority. 


(A policeman making a regular safety check of children’s bicycles cheerfully checks 
a little girl’s tricycle.) 


1. Preparing for reading 


Use the following exercise: 
One day I was standing at the window watching all the boys and girls come to schoo} 


The boys came to school on bicycles. 





The girls came to school on bicycles. 


I said, 


“One bicycle, two bicycles, three bicycles, four bicycles — 


What a lot of bicycles! And all colors — 


Red bicycles, blue bicycles, green bicycles! 


And then out on the street one little boy’s bicycle began to wobble, and he couldn’t} 
stop because he had no brakes. He crashed into another boy. 


Just then a policeman was going by. He saw the boys and the bicycles. He stopped. 


The policeman said, “‘I want to check your bicycles. 


We don’t want boys and girls to get hurt. Bring your bicycles over here 


to the playground.” 


2. Directing the reading | 
Relate this step to the “‘tell-and-read”’ exercise. Discuss what the policeman may havé 
found as he looked at the bicycles. Have the pupils look at the picture on page 11 of 
FOR ME and suggest why the policeman has come to the classroom. Present the 
story title. 


+ Reminder 


reading for 
details 


Page 11 


Page 12 
Page 13 
Page 14 


Practice 
Book: JUST 
FOR ME 





ROUP B 
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If you have not used the “Camera Patterns” booklet and are treating the reader selec- 
tions in the same way as the compositions, you can use the following questions in the 
re-reading step to guide the pupils’ thinking. 





The following questions are suggestive of the kind that might be used to establish a 
purpose for reading. 


Read this page to find out if we were right about why the policeman had come 
to the classroom. 
After the page has been discussed, ask: 
Do you think the children will take their bicycles? Why? 
If you had stopped at the playground, what would you have seen? 
What parts of each bicycle did the policeman check? 


Look at the picture. What do you think the little girl is asking the policeman? 
Read to find the answer. Had the policeman checked any other tricycles that 
day? How do you know? 


3. Following the reading 
Use Practice Book page 30. 


“Sally Finds Out”’ FOR ME: Pages 11-15 








If you are not using ““Camera Patterns,” please re-read the Reminder on page 73. 








| | > Reminder 


Theme 


*Tell-and- 
read”’ 


Tell 


Read 





TT 


Respect for authority. 


(The policeman helps Sally to realize that cars make street crossing dangerous for 
children.) 


1. Preparing for reading 


Use the following exercise: 


Once a little girl named Sue wanted to go to school like her big brother. She was 
much too young but she wanted to go anyway. 





“ 


‘I’m a big girl. | 


i 


Sue said, 





I can cross the street. 


I can go to school.” 


‘““No!” said Johnnie. 
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Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


reading for 


“You can’t cross the street: 
"You can’t go to school now.”’ 
Then Sue stamped her feet and said, 
Why not? Why not?” she asked. 
“Tm a big girl.” 


Johnnie thought and thought. Then he said, 


“Yes, you are a big girl. 


But you have to be as big as I am to go to school. 























Are you as big as me?” | 





And Sue laughed and said, “Oh, now 


2. Guiding the reading 
Present the title of the story and the names of the other children. Discuss what it 





Use the following questions according to the pattern you have established. 











After the page has been discussed, ask: 
Do you think Sally will go ahead and cross the street? 
Why did Sally think that she should be able to cross the street? | 
Look at the picture. How did Peter try to keep Sally from crossing the Sue | 


Can you think of someone who could stop her? 
What did Sally ask the policeman? 


What question did the policeman ask Sally? 
Does Sally understand now? Read the part that tells us what Sally said. 


details might be that “Sally Finds Out.” 
>k Reminder 
Page 11 What did Sally want to do? 
Who said that she couldn’t? 
Page 12 
Page 13 
Who else tried to stop her? 
Page 14 
Page 15 
3. Following the reading 
Practice Use Practice Book page 30. 
Book: 


FOR ME 





: oral 

expression 
to foster 

under- 
Nstanding of 
j idiomatic 
expressions 
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ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 27 


In the story “Sally Finds Out,” the policeman asks Sally, ““Are you as big as a 
car?” Use this question to begin a “round robin” game. A pupil asks another, 
‘Are you as big as a car?”’ The second pupil answers, ““No” and turns to a third, 
and substitutes another word for car. For example, “Are you as big as a house?” 
The third pupil responds and continues the questioning. 


The question can be varied by substituting adjectives other than “‘big.”’ For example: 


.... a8 little as a mouse. 
2s. . aS Sweet as Sugar. 
eas pretty asa picture, 
and so on. 











This procedure can be turned into seatwork by giving pupils sheets with incomplete 
sentences and having the pupils draw pictures to complete the similes. 





Are you as big as a ? 
Are you as big asa___? 
Are you as big as an a 
and so on. 
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PC Wet 8 1. Oral Discussion 


Theme: 
Wishes — we 
can’t always 
get what we 

wish for 


suggested 
topic 


Core words 
at 

it 

want 


BLOCK 28 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


To enjoy a poem; to remember detail 
Lesson 15: page 289 
Practice Books: page 35 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of m 
Lesson 33: page 236 
Practice Books: page 31 


I] INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 







Present Picture 8. Focus attention on the probable thoughts of the two boys or on 
the conversation that may be taking place. Bring out the two possibilities — (a) that 
the boys are choosing the candy that they will buy, (b) that they have no money ang 
are just wishing. Encourage the pupils to talk about their own wishes and the proba-; 
bility of them coming true. Help them to accept the fact that one does not ordinaril 
get all one wishes for, that many circumstances have a bearing « on this (Cor examples 
living in.an apartment.and wishing for a dog; v. ishing for something but not eing 
able to afford it). Show that wishing can be fun if kept in its proper perspective. 


2. Writing 
Since this is such a common experience for children, you might refer to the picture » ) 
for motivation for writing. For example: 


_/_@ I think that all of us have done what the boys in the picture are doing — stoppe} 
Tt to look at delicious candy and just wished for some. I think that it would be ful 
to write about doing that. Imagine your favorite candy counter. Pretend that 
‘you are standing in front of it. Can you see the candies? Can you see the kind ; 
that you like best? Even if you haven’t a penny to spend, do you still like to — 

look at the candies? 





Be sure that the pupils’ sentences fit the pattern of the introduction. Remind them 
that their sentences must be about looking at certain kinds of candy and wishing for’ 
some. 
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3. Reading 
sensory a) Guide the reading of the composition, emphasizing sensory imagery. (How 
imagery did the candy taste? What can you see? etc.) 
pronoun b) If the composition contains pronouns or direct narration, guide the pupils 
reference to recognize pronoun reference and the direct words of a speaker. 


4. Core Vocabulary 


a) Follow the established procedure. 





New Review 

at the play 

it make I 

what want not 
said you 
like can 

b) Chalkboard Exercises 
recognition i) Write on the board the underlined phrase; give the rest orally. 
of at | | 

A visitor is at the 





Where is the visitor? 


Mother is at the | 
Where is she? AY 
John is at the 


Where is he? 








recognition ii) Write on the board the underlined phrase. Give the first part of the 
of to sentence orally; have the pupils read the phrase on the board. 


ce 
John is going to the Gs 





He will talk to the et 
Then he will run to the. <4 A 
He is going to play. 


recognition iii) | Write on the board ‘What is it?” 
of what 

Read this question to the children, underlining “‘what”’ as you do so. 
After the sentence, draw a ball. Ask the question again. The pupil 
answers, “A ball.”’ Erase. Again write “‘What is it?”’ Now have 
a child read the question, underlining “what” and have another child 
answer. Continue in this pattern with a few more question-and-picture 
exercises. 


What is it? (draw any simple object) 
What is it? 


What is it? etc. 
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Practice 
Books: 


Booklet 4 





oe 


GROUPA 


Theme 





Oral 
exercise 


Oral 
reading 


c) Use Practice Books page 33. 







5: “Camera Patterns: Booklet 4 “‘Wishing, Wishing, Wishing” 
Use the booklet according to the procedure you have established. Try to ensure that | 
pupils understand that they are reading what someone else thinks about the ideas 
they have already discussed and written about. 


READER SELECTION 


If you are not using “Camera Patterns,” be sure to follow the procedure outlined on 
page 73 so your pupils will get the maximum benefit from the reader selection. 


“| Wish!’ JUST FOR ME: Pages 15-18 
Wishes — we can’t always get what we wish for. 


(Two boys, motivated by a circus poster, make several wishes, only one of which can | 
be fulfilled.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
To establish the pattern of this selection, have the pupils play a “game.”’ Ask one 
pupil: 
“What do you want to be when you grow up?” 
Pupil: I want to be a fireman. 
(to another pupil) What do you want to be? 


2nd Pupil: I want to be a fireman, too. 
And I want to be a mountie. 


3rd Pupil: I want to be a mountie, too. 
And I want to be a circus clown. etc. 


2. Directing the reading 

Have the pupils study the picture and title (on page 15) together. Lead them to sur- 
mise what the boys are wishing. The probable reply will be that they want to go to 
the circus. Now read the first line to the pupils and discuss what they now think 
the boys are wishing. 


Point out that in this selection a boy’s face, rather than “‘he said,” indicates the 
speaker; discuss the significance of the pictures on the right. Proceed according to 
the plan you are using. 


If the pupils can, have them read pages 15, 16, and 17 silently to find out all the 
things that the boys wish they could be in the circus. 


After reading, discuss the probability of the wishes coming true. Then have the pupils. 
turn the page and read page 18. Ask: Which wish did come true? How?” 


If your students are ready for this step, have the selection read as a whole with a 
different child reading each wish. The last line could be read chorally. 





Practice 
Book: JUST 
FOR ME 


eRAOUP B 


Theme 


*“Tell-and- 
read”’ 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 
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3. Following the reading 
Use Practice Book page 34. 


“Who Likes Candy?” FOR ME: Pages 16-19 


Wishes — we can’t always get what we wish for. 


(Two boys wish for a lot of candy, get their wish, and regret it.) 


1. Preparing for reading 


Use the following exercise: 


Today is Tom’s birthday. Bill and Joe have come to his birthday party. When Tom 
opened the door, he said, 


[« It’s my birthday. 
| See what I have.” 


And he showed the boys a big birthday cake. 
“Look at the cake!”’ said Bill. 
‘‘T wish I had a cake store!” 
| Joe said, “I like cake. 
| “I could eat cake all day.” 


Tom’s mother laughed. “No, you couldn’t,” she said. “But ’'m sure you could eat a 
big piece.” 


























“Well,” said Tom. “‘I can eat more than that. 


I could eat cake all day and all night.” | 
And the cake was good! 


As Bill and Joe walked home, Joe said, “It will be my birthday soon. I wonder what 
I will get. 


What will I get?”’ 


Bill laughed, “I hope you get a cake as good as Tom’s!”’ 
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2. Directing the reading 
Have the pupils identify the picture on page 16 as being the same as the large unit 
picture. Tell them that the story is about the boys in this picture. Present the title. 





* Reminder 


Use the following questions to either guide the pupils’ reading or in the re-reading 
step, if you are using the reader as you did the compositions. 





Page 16 
Page 17 


Page 18 


Pase 19 


Practice 
Book: 
FOR ME 


oral reading 


C. 


relate the 
concept to 
pupils’ own 
experience 


GROUPA 


word 
recognition 


Suggested questions: 


What did Bill say that showed he liked candy? Joe? 


Where did Tom get the money? 
What do the boys think he should do with it? 


What are the boys doing now? 
I will read the page to show how the boys felt about all this candy. 
(John), read the page to show how you think the boys felt. 


How do the boys look in this picture? 

What do you think is wrong? . 

(Have the pupils follow in their books while you read this page to them. Discuss the 
use of but.) 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book page 34. 









b) Choose three boys to read the whole story orally. Preparation is absolutely |; 
essential for good oral reading. Ensure that those chosen to read can recog- }] 
nize all words. Remind the pupils that when they are taking someone’s part}, 
they do not read “Bill said,” “Joe said,”’ etc. 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 28 


1. Have each pupil draw a picture of what he wishes for most often. Then have him} 
either (a) write his own caption for the picture, or (b) dictate the caption to the . 
teacher who will write it for him. Allow the pupils to show their pictures and to |) 


read the captions to their classmates. | 






t 

| 

2. Prepare a sheet with simple sentences taken from (or related to) the stories the 
pupils have read. Omit a word from each sentence and give three choices. Pupils | | 
circle the word that completes the sentence correctly. Tell them to use their 
readers if they wish. 


Sample sentences: 


a) Mike said, ‘“‘Look at the ee 
cake book look 


b) Mike can the book. 
run play read 
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c) Mary and Susan like to play ; 
ball brown girl 


Cjmeel ive. boys like. 
brown bicycles birthday 


Claw Whatican |... ? 
make the not 





G R O U © B 3. Prepare sheets with simple sentences in which a word is unnecessarily repeated. 


checking Have the pupils find and cross out the superfluous word. Have the sentences 
word read. 
perception 


Sample sentences: 
a) I like to to play. 
b) Iwant the fish the. 
c) Icancan make the ball. 
d) Joe said, “I want to make a fish fish.” 
e) Can you you play ball? 
f) IIgo to school. 
g) Acar car is big. 
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PiGkwReE 9 1. Oral Discussion 


Theme: 
Families do 
things 
together; 
role of 
mother and 
father 


suggested 
pattern 


Core words 
to 

is 

a 


BLOCK 29 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


For detail 
Lesson 16: page 291 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of b 
Lesson 34: page 237 
Practice Books: page 36 


b) Using the context 
Lesson 35: page 238 


| INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 





Present Picture 9. Discuss the scene depicted in the picture, bringing out the concept! 
of the family unit and the evident spirit of companionship between parents and 
children. Encourage the pupils to talk about activities they have shared with one or 
both of their parents. 


2. Writing 
You might develop the composition about one of the activities discussed or you 
could develop a more structured one using the following pattern: 


From what you have said, it seems to me that you enjoy doing things with 
your mothers and fathers. I’m going to write on the board “It’s fun to do 
things with Mother.” 








Write the sentence on the board. 


Now we'll add some sentences that tell what you like to do with mothers. 





Individual children contribute sentences. 





find specific 
information 


main idea of 
a sentence; 
organizing 
information 
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We talked about doing things with Father, too. 


Look at the beginning sentence that I wrote. I wrote “It is fun to do things 
with Mother.” 


Place a marker under the sentence as you repeat it. 


Now [ll write “It is fun to do things with Father.” 





Write the sentence. 
What do you like to do with your fathers? 
Follow the same pattern as above. 


To enable the pupils to include more activities without having the selection too long 
for easy reading, teachers may prefer to develop two compositions — one about things 
they do with mother and one about things they do with father. A third might relate 
to things they do with both parents. 


3. Reading 
Guide the reading, using questions appropriate to your pupils’ composition. The 
following suggestions are rather general and may be used with a variety of compositions. 


The questions will vary with different groups and will depend on the activities referred 
to by the pupils in dictating the sentences. 


Ask the pupils to read a sentence —that tells about something that we could not likely 
do on Sunday; 


—that tells about something we could do with Father 
on a cold winter day; 


—that tells about something that we might do in the 
yard: etc: 


Comment that some of the things mentioned in the composition are play, some are 
work or helping activities. Instruct the pupils to read the composition to themselves 
and think which sentences tell about playing and which tell about working or helping. 


Indicate a sentence and have it read aloud. 
Ask: Does it tell about play or work? 


Tell the pupils that you will put a green X in front of each sentence that tells about 
work and a red X in front of each sentence that tells about play. 


When all the sentences have been marked, have a pupil read aloud all the sentences 
that have a green X in front of them and all the sentences that are marked with a 
red X. 


To summarize, have the selection read line-a-child, with the introductory sentences, 
“It is fun to... ,” read by the teacher or read in unison. 


4. Core Vocabulary 


New Review 

to the make want 

is said _ like play 

a I not you 
can at it 
what 
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recognition 
of is-it 


Practice 
Books 


under- 
standing 
sentence 
meaning: 
pronoun 
reference 


you 


his 


my 


they 


Booklet 5 


Sy 


a) Direct attention to both the new core vocabulary and any of the review 
words that appear in the pupils’ composition. 


b) If you have used the plan suggested above, the following procedure gives 
experience with the new word is and with the review word it. 


Direct attention to the two key sentences that you had given to the group. 


Have each sentence read silently and then orally. 
Underline ‘‘It is” in each sentence. 

Have a pupil read the underlined words. 

Cover is. 


What underlined word do you see now? (it) 


Write on the board: I like it. 

Have the sentences read. 

Have pupils name things to which “it” might refer. 
Repeat with these sentences. (1) [like it. 


I want it. 


tis BO 


(2) Imake it. 
It is —) 


Have pupils underline is in the chalkboard sentences. 


c) Use Practice Books page 38. 


Interpretation Lesson 


Throughout this exercise, substitute the names of pupils in your class for the names 
used. 


When school was over yesterday, I said, “I want you to put all your books in 
your desks.”’ To whom was I talking? (us; everyone in the class) 


Whom did I mean when IJ said “‘you?”’ (everyone in the class) 


Suppose I had said, “John, you put your books in your desk.’’ Whom did I 


mean when I said “you’’? 


Suppose I had said, “Peter is busy at the library table. Please “ae his books 
away for him.” Whose books did I mean when I said “his’’? 


Suppose I said, “Put my books on my desk.” Whose books am I talking about? 
Show me where you would put them. 


Suppose John said to Peter, ““Show me where you live.” 
Whom did he mean when he said “‘me’’? 
Whom did he mean when he said “‘you’”’? 


Suppose that John and Peter left the school together and I asked, “‘Where are 
they going?” Whom do I mean when I say “‘they”’? 


Additional problems may be posed if pupils have difficulty. 


6. 


Camera Patterns: Booklet 5, ““Together’”’ 


Follow your established procedure if you are using these booklets. 








| 
| 











+ Reminder 


Theme 


““Tell-and- 
read” 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 
Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 
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READER SELECTION 





GROUPA 





Because you will have established your own procedure by this time, no further 
reminders about varying this step will be given. You will, of course, continue to vary 
your technique according to the pattern you are following and the needs of your 
pupils. 








“‘See What | See.” JUST FOR ME Pages 19-23 
Families do things together — role of mother and father. 


(A little girl’s curiosity adds excitement to the family’s walk.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


John’s grandfather had been busy in his workshop all evening. He was making some- 
thing, but John didn’t know what it was. Neither did his little sister Linda. They 
kept asking, 


What is it?” 


But Grandfather wouldn’t tell. Next day when John came home from school Linda 
rushed to meet him. 


““See what I see,” 





she said and pointed up in a tree. 


eWihhatisity 
“I know,” John said. 
“It’s a home for birds. 


That’s what Grandfather made last night! Watch carefully and you might see some 
birds come and build a nest in our bird house.” 





Linda kept rushing out to see if the birds were there. 


“No, Linda,” John said. 
“You will scare the birds. | 


They won’t build their nest while you’re running in and out. Watch from the kitchen 
window.” j 











So Linda did. And soon she saw a big robin fly into the bird house. 
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making 
inferences 
based on 
story detail 
(inferring 
roles of 
family 
members 
and charac- 
teristics of 
age groups 
from 
behaviour 
patterns) 


Page 19 


i) 


Pages 22-23 


Practice 
Book: JUST 
FOR ME 


Poems 






2. Directing the reading 
Relate the title to the boy in the picture on page 19 who is pointing. Have children 
mention things that they have seen on walks. 


Use the following pattern as the pupils read the first three pages. 
Have the pupils read to note: 


a) the interesting thing discovered by the family. 

b) the evidences of Linda’s curiosity and desire to have everything she sees. 
Relate this to her lack of experience. 

c) the understanding way in which the family members explain things to Lindg 


For example, on page 19 ask: 


What interesting thing did John see? 
What did Linda want to do? 

What did Mother tell her in the story? 
What else did she likely tell her? 


On pages 22 and 23 note the overlapping of roles as Linda discovers something and 
her brothers and parents instruct her. 


Who finds something interesting? 
Who explains what she has found? 
Why does everyone in the family say “No, Linda” this time? 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book page 39. 
b) Either or both of the delightful poems below could be used after this story.|) 


WHEN IT COMES TO BUGS 


I like crawlers, 
Whikescreepers, 
hoppers, jumpers, 
fliers, leapers, 
walkers, stalkers, 
chirpers, peepers . . 


I wonder why 
my Mother thinks 
that finders can’t be keepers? 


Aileen Fisher 


ANTHILL 


Ants keep busy... 
makes you dizzy 
looking at their hill. 


Ants aren’t lazy ... 
drives you crazy 
how they don’t stay still. 


Off they scurry 
in a hurry. 


Don’t they ever stop 
to drink or eat 

or rest their feet 

or suck a lollipop? 


Aileen Fisher 








GROUP B 


Theme 
“Tell-and- 
read” 

Tell 
Read 

Tell 

Read 


Tell 


Read 
Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 
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“What the Family Did” FOR ME Pages 20-25 
Families do things together — role of mother and father. 


(Family members reach a joint decision about their holiday activity.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


One day Miss Green said, “Boys and girls, there will be no school tomorrow. 


‘It’s a school holiday.” | 


Joe asked, ‘“‘Where will you be?” 














“It’s a holiday for me, too,” 











said Miss Green. 


“Aw,” cried all the children. ‘“‘We like school. 


What can we do?” 


| 





Miss Green said, 


“Go to the zoo. 








Everybody likes to go to the zoo.” 


“Let’s not,”’ said Joe. 





=AeZOG.1Sno Lun. 


a 





Well, then, who can think of something else?” asked Miss Green. 


“Why not go for a ride. 


Everybody likes to go for a ride,” said Peter. 


“Why not?” said Tim. 





i 


“What do you want to do, Johnnie?” 
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Tell 


Read 
Tell 
Read 


Tell 


Pages 20-23 


Pages 24-25 


Practice 
Book: 
FOR ME 


Vocabulary 
Test 
Core words 


the 
make 
want 
said 
like 
play 


not 


you 
can 
at 
it 


asked Miss Green. 


Johnnie said, 


“T don’t know. 


But I like to eat. Maybe Ill say to my dad 


‘Let’s eat. Let’s eat in the car.’ ” 


Everyone laughed. 





2. Directing the reading 
Tell the pupils that they are going to read about what Johnnie’s family did on a 
holiday. 


Questions such as the following could be used with either of the patterns you are 
using: 


What’s the family talking about? 
What did each child suggest? 
Why were the suggestions not followed? 


Why does Mother think a picnic is the best idea for everyone? 


3. Following the reading 
Use Practice Book page 39. 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 29 





1. Because the pupils are most familiar with the core words in context, and because, 
to children, words in isolation do not appear the same as words in context, a test | 
should present words in context. 


Mimeograph the following sentences. For each sentence, pronounce one word and 
have the pupils circle the word that you have pronounced. The words to be pro- 
nounced are in the margin. 





a) The candy was good. 

b) I will make a green fish. 

c) Mary and Susan want to play ball. 
d) Mike said, “I can read.” 


e) I like to play. 

f) Peter likes to play ball. 

g) Betty said, “I don’t like school.” 
h) Do not go to school. 


i)} Can you play with me? 

j) | Mary can go to her mother. 
k) I play ball at school. 

1) What can it play? 





what 
to 


explaining 
favorites 


under- 
standing 
main idea 


GROUPA 


GROUP B 


directions 


GROUPA 


GROUP B 
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m) What can you read? 
n) Ican go to school. 
o) It is Mike’s birthday. 
p) She has a ball. 


It should not be expected that every child will recognize every word at this point. 
An informal test, such as this, serves only as an indication of which words may 
need to be drawn to the attention of the pupils. 


Have pupils draw a picture of their favorite among the stories read so far. Each 
pupil explains his picture to the class and a pupil guesses the title of the story. 
The title is written under the picture. 


Put a sentence pertaining to each selection on the chalkboard. Number the 
sentences. Pupils write the numerals on a sheet of paper and put the title of the 
selection that corresponds to the sentence beside the numeral. The pupils should 
use their books to find the titles. 


1) The policeman checked the bicycles. 
2) The boys liked the circus. 

3) Jean played ball with the twins. 

4) Mike had six birthdays. 

5) Linda saw a home for birds. 


1) Betty has a friend at school. 
2) Sally cannot cross the street. 
3) Joe made a fish for Pat. 

4) The boys like candy. 

5) The family like to eat. 


Put simple directions on the board. The pupils find the picture in their readers 
and write the numeral that indicates which page the picture is on. 


For example: 
Find the twins, Mary and Susan. 


Find Mike with the book The Gingerbread Boy. 
Find a chipmunk. 





Find Pat’s fish. 
Find Sally and the car. 
Find the boys eating candy. 
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BLOCK 30 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


For detail 
Lesson 17: page 292 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — review consonants s, f, b, m 

Lesson 36: page 239 

Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, pages 40, 41 
FOR ME, page 40 


I! INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


Py Guile) R = | O 1. Oral Discussion 


Theme: Present Picture 10 to the pupils. Develop the concept of helping. Bring out that this is} 
Helping a responsibility as well as a pleasure; that we must sometimes sacrifice our play to helf 
others others; that some tasks are fun but others are rather dreary. Lead pupils to discuss 
ways in which they help others. Talk about things that they really enjoy doing and 

others which they perhaps enjoy less but for which they nevertheless accept responsi- |) 





bility. 
suggested 2. Writing 
topic Present the pupils with a definite theme for this story, as follows: 
Core words Today we are going to write a conversation that took place on Saturday. I am 
know going to write the opening sentence. Here it is. 


- Aes Write on the board and read: “‘I am very busy,” said Mother. 


Have the pupils develop a composition using the above sentence as its beginning. 


3. Reading 4} 
There will probably be questions in your composition since one of the core words 3 
is asked. If so, draw attention to the use of the question mark. 





pronoun 
reference 


Practice 
Books 


Booklet 6 


GROUPA 


Theme 
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Tell 


Read 
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Guide the reading, emphasizing the main idea. If a title was not chosen before, choose 
one now, relating it to the main idea. 


Re-reading 
Each time they are used, underline: J, my, me, you. 


Ask: What is the title of our conversation? 
Have the pupils read the conversation to themselves as a reminder of what happened. 


Say: Read it again, carefully noticing the words I have underlined. As you read, 
think of who is meant by each underlined word. 


Have each line in turn read aloud and each pronoun considered. 


4. Core Vocabulary 


New Review 

know the said I at to 
will make like not it is 
asked want play you what a 


can 


a) Look specifically at the core words used in the composition. If any of the 
new words were not used, develop a special exercise for them. 


b) Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 43 
FOR ME, page 42 


5. Camera Patterns: Booklet 6, “Gary Helps” 
a) Use according to your established procedure. 


b) Inanother period you may want the pupils to discuss apartment living, the 
fact that in some places (such as Cathy’s) there are many apartment 
buildings that look just alike, the ““buzzer’’ system in apartment buildings, 
and so on. 


- READER SELECTION 


“Bobby’s Lesson” JUST FOR ME: Pages 24-28 
Helping others. 
(Big brother helps little brother learn to skate, with surprising results.) 


1. Preparing for reading 


It was Bobby’s birthday. He was six years old. When he came down to breakfast 
there was a big box on the table. 


“For me?”’ he asked. 


““Yes,”’ said his mother. 
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‘‘What’s in the box?”’ 


Bobby said to his brothers, ‘Everyone guess!” 


“Skates!” guessed Tom. 


ea don’t know how to skate,” said Bobby. 


“T will teach you,” said Tom. 








“But, I know I can’t skate,” said Bobby. 


“Tt must be something else.” 


‘A football,” guessed Peter. 





i 


“I will teach you to play.” | 





“Oh, no,” said Bobby. ““You showed me how before and I couldn’t do it.” 





>) 


said Peter. 


| 


“T will show you again,’ 


““You are older now. 


Now you can play.” 


Bobby opened the box. 


| 





““A football!’ he said. And he and Peter went out in the yard to practise. Peter 
threw the ball to Bobby. But it was too big for Bobby to throw very far. 


“It will not go where I want it to go,” he said. 


Peter just laughed. ‘““You have to practise,” he said. 


“Look at me. 





I will show you again.” 


i 


And he did. 


2. Directing the reading 

Have the pupils look carefully at the picture on the first page of the story. Focus 
attention on the fact that Mother has been shopping. Relate Bobby’s curiosity (as 
illustrated) to that of class members in a similar situation. 
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Have the pupils trace Bobby’s changing emotions throughout the story. 


For example: 


How do you think Bobby felt 
when he saw the box in mother’s hand? 
when he knew the box was for him? 
when he opened the box? 


(After each answer, have pupils justify their answers.) 


How do you think Bobby felt when 
he showed Tom his skates? 
Tom answered? 


How do you think Bobby felt when 
he fell the first time? 
Tom offered to help him? 
he fell the second time? 


How do you think Bobby felt when 
Tom showed him again? 
Tom took his hand again? 
he fell again? 


How does he feel now? 


Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book page 44. 


b) If your pupils are ready for this kind of reading, have them choose and 
read orally 
(i) the most exciting part; 
(ii) the part where Bobby is most discouraged; 
(iii) | the part where Bobby is most confident. 


c) SKATING 


When I try to skate, Skirting the rim 


My feet are so wary 


They grit and they grate: 


And then I watch Mary 
Easily gliding, 

Like an ice-fairy; 
Skimming and curving, 
Out and in, 

With a turn of her head, 
And a lift of her chin, 
And a gleam of her eye, 
And a twirl and a spin; 
Sailing under 

The breathless hush 

Of the willows, and back 
To the frozen rush; 

Out to the island 

And round the edge, 


Of the crackling sedge, 
Swerving close 

To the poplar root, 

And round the lake 

On a single foot, 

With a three, and an eight, 
And a loop and a ring; 
Where Mary glides, 

The lake will sing! 

Out in the mist 

I hear her now 

Under the frost 

Of the willow-bough 
Easily sailing, 

Light and fleet, 

With the song of the lake 
Beneath her feet. 


Herbert Asquith 
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“Peter Helps” FOR ME: Pages 26-30 
Helping others. 


(While amusing himself, Peter amuses the baby without realizing it.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


One day Father was out in his workshop. He was building a big boat. All at once the 3 
tray holding his nails and bolts and screws fell — and there they were, scattered all 
over. Father called, 


“Peter will you help me? 
Will you do something for me?” 


Peter came in slowly (he had been reading a book and hated to be disturbed). 


| Peter asked, ““What can I do?”’ 


Father said, ““Oh, Peter, please. Look at the nails and screws and bolts all over the 
floor. Now think!” 














Again 


Peter asked, ““What can I do?” 


Now Father was annoyed. He shouted: 











“T don’t know. | 








| But do something. | 


| You can help. I know you can.’ 


Peter stooped slowly down, picked up a nail and said, 

















“T can do this.” 





And when he found a bolt, he said, 





“i cared outhisac 











And soon all the nails and bolts and screws were picked up. Father said, 
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“Peter, you are a big help.” 


Peter was happy now. So he asked, “Is there something else I can do? 


What can I do, Father?”’ 
And Father said, ““Run along, Peter.” But Peter said, ““Now I don’t want to read. 
I don’t want to eat. 
I a want to play. 
| idon't know what to do.” 


Just then Peter’s mother came out to the workshop. She heard Peter and said, 


“Will you do something for the baby?” 


But Peter said, ““?’m helping Father. 


I can’t help the baby.” 


Mother said, ““Oh, yes, you can. Come along. 


Peter, dear, you are a big help.” 


2. Directing the reading 
Have the pupils look at the first picture and talk about the mood thus created. Present 
the story title and have pupils suggest how Peter might help in this situation. 




















Use the following questions either (1) to direct the initial reading or (2) to direct the 
pupils’ re-reading if you are using the reader selection in the same way as you do the 
composition. 


Have the pupils trace the changing emotions of Peter and the baby throughout the 
story. The pictures provide the clues for the baby, the text for Peter. Have the pupils 
suggest how Mother’s mood might also have changed throughout. 


How did Peter feel? 
What parts of the story tell us this? 


What is Mother’s solution to Peter’s problem? 
How does Peter react to it? 


What things does Peter do? 
Why does he do these things? 


(Bring out the fact that he’s just showing things he can do. He has no idea of amusing 
the baby.) 


Why is the baby crying less now? 
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Page 29 


Page 30 
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phrase and 
sentence 
recognition 


rhyming 


Does Peter realize that the baby is happy now? 
What is he thinking about? 


How does the baby feel after Peter’s last trick? 
Mother? 
Peter? 


(Bring out the fact that Peter is puzzled — not realizing that what he did amused the 
baby and helped her to feel happier.) 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book page 43. 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 30 


1. Choose some short sentences from either the pupil’s compositions or the reader 
story. Put three or four on a sheet, mixing up the phrases. Pupils cut out the 
phrases and paste them in the correct order to make a sentence. 


For example: 


how to skate I don’t know 


2. Pupils choose words from a list to complete sentences. The word chosen must 
rhyme with the word in the box after the sentence. 





a) Look at . see 


b) What canI___? 
c) Iwanta , 
d) Mynameis__. 


Bill me bike do 








Theme: The 
family as 
a unit 


Core words 
no 

yes 

get 
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recall of 
specific 
information 
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BLOCK 31 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


For detail 
Lesson 18: page 294 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of t 
Lesson 37: page 240 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 45 
FOR ME, page 44 


b) Using the context 
Lesson 38: page 241 


| INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


: | eu R E i 1. Oral Discussion 


Develop the concept of the family as a unit. Discuss the children’s own families and 
the parts that mother, father, and children play. Bring out the several facets of the 
parents’ roles (providers, protectors, teachers, companions). Present Picture 11. Talk 
about the robin family and the roles of the parent birds in feeding, protecting, and 
teaching of the young. 


2. Writing 
Let the pupils decide the topic of the composition that they would like recorded. 


3. Reading 

Guide the reading for remembering detail and recognizing the main idea. Remember 
that this reading should always be silent reading, with help by the teacher if necessary. 
Re-reading 


Say: Very carefully read to yourselves the composition that we wrote. 
Try to remember as many things as you can from it. 


Listen now, while it is read aloud. After it has been read to you, I 
will ask some questions to see what you have learned from the story. 
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other 
exercises 


no 
yes 


will 
get 


Practice 
Books 


Booklet 7 


yes 


Have a pupil read the story aloud. 


Make a number of statements. If the information was given in the story, have a 
pupil read the sentence where he found the answer. If the information is not 
given, the pupil should recognize this. 


New 


no 
get 
yes 
they 


a) 
b) 


C) 


d) 


e) 


5. Camera Patterns: Booklet 7, “‘Wally’s Family” | 
This booklet highlights, as well as the Unit Theme, four generations in a family unit. — 
You may wish to spend some extra time talking about parents, grandparents, and 
great-grandparents. 


Core Vocabulary 


Did you learn this from the story? 







Review 


the play at a 
make _ I[ it know 
want not what will 
said you to asked 
like can is 


Follow the established procedure for emphasizing the core vocabulary. 


Make a word card with Yes on it. Give the card to one of the pupils. Make | 
one of the following statements. If it is right, the pupil steps forward, show 
the group the card and says, “Yes.” Then the card is passed on to another 
pupil. If the statement is false, the pupil passes the card on without saying 
anything. 


It is always winter. 

Sometimes the sun shines. 

We can help. 

We cannot run. 

We like to eat cookies. 
Cle 


Write no and yes several times on the board in scatter formation. Have a 
pupil find and circle the right answer as you ask: 


Can a kitten fly? 
Can a dog run? 
Can a dish sleep? 
Can a chair walk? 
Can a boy work? 


Write the following instructions on the board. Have each one read and the 
instructions followed. 


Will you get the i 
Will you get my ? 
Get the... syoudike: 


Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 47 
FOR ME, page 46 


Theme 





“Tell-and- 
read” 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Page 29 


ROUPA 


READER SELECTION 


“Just Like the Birds” 
The family as a unit. 


JUST FOR ME: Pages 29-31 


(Mother and Father discuss with Andy the similarities between a bird family and 
their family.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


Jean had a new doll house. It was a fine big doll house with six rooms and lots of 
furniture. Jean’s mother and father watched her bring all her dolls and set them in a 
row on the chesterfield beside the doll house. 


“What is this?” they asked. 


“It’s a doll family,” said Jean. 


“The doll family is like my family. 
It has a home like our home. 


And there is a mother and a father and three children.” 


























“My family likes to eat,” said Mother. | 


“Do the dolls like to eat?”’ 
Jean laughed. 


Father laughed too. “I guess your doll family is not quite like us. Listen to the baby 
crying. I think he wants to eat now.” 

















2. Directing the reading 
Refer to the picture on page 29. Have the pupils recognize that Andy has brought his 
Practice Book home to share with his parents. 


What did Andy tell his parents? 


AF 
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Book: JUST 
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GiROVUIE Ns: 


Theme 


“*Tell-and- 
read”’ 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 
Tell 
Read 


Tell 


Read 


Refer to the title of the story. 


Can you discover in what ways the bird family and Andy’s family 
are like one another, 
are different from one another? 


How is the baby in Andy’s home like a little bird? 


3. Following the reading 
Use Practice book pages 48, 49. 


“What Susan Saw” FOR ME: Pages 31-35 
The family as a unit. 


(Susan discovers similarities between a bird family and her family.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 





One day Miss Brown’s class went on a field trip. Miss Brown told them to Keep their} 
eyes open to see all the wonderful things in the woods. And soon, Billy yelled, 





a see a worm!”’ 





Come on, Joe, let’s pick it up.” 
Joe said, 





| “But I don’t like worms. | 





What good are they?” 


Billy said, ‘““They are good for birds. Robins like worms. 





| Baby robins get hungry. | 





And the mother and father are busy all day. 


They get worms for the baby robins.”’ | 


Miss Brown said, ‘‘You are right, Billy. Good for you.” 





Joe said, “Well, 


| I get hungry too. 


But I don’t like worms!” 
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All the children laughed. Then Mary picked up something. She said, 





-——_ 


“Look! A robin’s feather.”’ | 





Everyone crowded around to look. And Miss Brown said, 





“Did you see the robin?” 


“No,” said Mary. 





“But I wish I could.”’ 


t 


Patty called, 


“TI see two big robins.”’ 


: 





And then Susan and Joe and Penny all said, 


“IT see four baby robins.”’ 


“Where?” called the other children. 


“There,” said Miss Brown. ““There — 


You can see the robin.”’ 


‘Soon Miss Brown said, “It’s time to go back to the school.” 


“When?” asked Susan. 


Miss Brown laughed. 


“Right now,” she said, 





“Come with me.”’ 


i 


2. Directing the reading 
Use the following questions to direct the pupils’ thinking as they read or re-read. 


What bird did the feather come from? 
Why didn’t Susan know this? 
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Pages 32-33 


Page 36 


Page 37 


Practice 
Book: 
FOR ME 


Nursery 
Rhyme 


writing 


sequence 


C. 


What did Susan see? 
Where did Mother take her to see them? 
What question did she ask? 


What do the big robins do? 
Why did Mother say ““worms, worms, worms, worms, worms’’? 


What does Susan not want to eat? 
Why not? 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book page 47 
b) “Little Robin Redbreast”’ 


LITTLE ROBIN REDBREAST 


Little Robin Redbreast Little Robin Redbreast 
Sat upon a tree, Hopped upon a wall, 
Up went Pussy-cat, Pussy-cat jumped after him, 
Down went he. And almost got a fall. 
Down came Pussy-cat, Little Robin chirped and sang. 
And away Robin ran, And what did Pussy say? 
Says little Robin Redbreast - Pussy-cat said ““Mew,”’ 
“Catch me if you can.” And Robin flew away. 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 31 


1. Many pupils will be interested in writing about their own families. Encourage 
them to write even though they don’t know how to spell every word. My Little 
Pictionary (W. J. Gage Limited) is designed to help pupils find words they want 
to spell. By now many pupils can also use a primary picture dictionary. Teachers} 
should remember that ideas are far more important than correctness of spelling 
and sentence structure. 





2. Have pupils draw the members of their own families. Help them to write the nam 
of each member. Pupils can then tell the class something about each. 


3. Have pupils fold a piece of paper into four parts. Have them draw four events of | | 
the story in correct sequence — what happened first in the upper left section, 
what happened next in the upper right section, and so on. Have them write 
captions for the pictures, or tell in correct sequence what the pictures represent. | 





Theme: Re- 
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Core words 
are 
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- 


PICTURE 12 
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BLOCK 32 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


LISTENING 


To find the answer to a specific question 
Lesson 19: page 295 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 56 
FOR ME, page 52 


WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Phonetic analysis — review consonants s, f, m, b, t 
Lesson 39: page 242 
Practice Book: JUST FOR ME, page 50 


b) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of c 
Lesson 40: page 243 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 51 
FOR ME, page 48 


INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion 

Through group discussion, bring out the concept of family members accepting 
responsibility at home, each according to his ability. Focus attention first on 
Picture 12 where the pupils should note that both children are helping, the 
younger placing cutlery, the elder handling the dishes. Extend the discussion to 
include the experiences of your pupils. They may enjoy a “time-line” plan: ways 
we used to help when we were young; ways we help now; ways we will help when 
we are older. 


2. Writing 
If you used the “‘time-line” plan suggested above, the pupils likely will wish to see 
these ideas recorded. Or you may wish to use the suggestion given below: 


Say: Let’s play a game as we write today. Pretend that this is the busy day we 
wrote about before. Suppose your mother asked you to set the table 
while she got dinner ready. She couldn’t see the table from where she 
was working and so kept asking questions about your work. I will ask your 
mother’s questions and write your answers. ya 
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Practice 
Books 


Write a question on the board. Read it. 














Write the answer beside the question. 
Control the length of the composition according to the ability of your group. 


Before the final statement, suggest that Mother has come to inspect the work. 


Do you know how to set Yes, we know how to set our table. 
our table? 
What will you get first? We will get the dishes. 
When will you get them? We will get the dishes right now. 
Are the dishes on the table? The dishes are on the table. 

and so on. 

3. Reading 


Again a sample procedure is given for the writing suggested. 


Our composition is made up of questions and answers. I asked the questions. You 
gave the answers. What did I put at the end of each question? (a question mark) 


Instruct the pupils to listen as you read a question from the board. Have a pupil in- 

dicate the answer to the question you read. Have another pupil read it aloud. Do not 
read the questions in order or indicate the position of your question. Continue with | 
several questions. 


Read the questions in order. After each question, point to one of the pupils. This ; 
pupil will read the answer aloud. Try to have everyone read in turn, without stopping} 
the flow of the thoughts. Have one pupil read the questions, another read the answerg¢ 


4. Core Vocabulary 





New Review 
are the play at a they 
us make I it know get 
when want not what will yes 
our said you to asked 

like can is no 


a) If all the new core words were not used in the composition, use a chalkboa} 
exercise to introduce the remaining words. 


b) To illustrate how the pupils can use their knowledge of phonetic and struc 
tural analysis, the following procedure is suggested for the composition . 
given above. 

Draw attention to the use of.s to form plurals in “forks,” “ 
Write “get.” 
Ask: “What is this word?” 


Present the s letter card and have the letter named. Remind the pupils that the s soun} 
is heard at the beginning of sale, sat, saw. :; 


spoons,” etc. 


Place the s card over the g of get. Have the word identified (set). Indicate set in the | 
pupils’ composition. Have a pupil read the sentence. j 


c) Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 53 
FOR ME, page 50 
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Booklet 8 5. Camera Patterns: Booklet 8, “Everyone Helps”’ 
Encourage pupils to become more independent in their approach to these booklets. 
Occasionally encourage them to read a page without your reading it first. Stimulate 
the reading by emphasizing ideas rather than word recognition alone. 


B. READER SELECTION 


G R O U © A “What Should Mother Do?” JUST FOR ME: Pages 32-35 
Theme Responsibility within the family. 


(The children disobey Mother’s instructions to pick up their toys before going next 
door to play. It is left for the reader to decide what Mother should do.) 


1. Preparing for reading 

The pupils should be able to read this selection with little preparation. Most of the 
words and sentence patterns should be familiar. The sentences that you may have to 
present before reading are: 


Put the toys away. 
Then you may play. 
Just then Lee called. 
And away they went. 


2. Directing the reading 
Establish a purpose for reading. 


(The procedure can be the same whichever pattern you are using.) 


Refer to the picture on page 32. Encourage a study of the details. Relate the details 
of the picture to the title. 


Some questions for pupils to think about follow. 


Page 32 On this page the children are talking about what they would like to do. If they had 
making their own way, what would the next picture show? 
inferences 
based on 
story detail 
Page 33 They are not playing ball in this picture. Have they changed their minds about 
wanting to? 
Page 34 Do you think that these children usually do what Mother asks them to do? 
PaAgersa What should Mother do? 


With page 35 consider: 


a. the children’s willingness to obey 

b. the attraction of a new bicycle 

c. the possibility of children’s rapid return to the task 
d. the seriousness of the misdemeanor. 


Decide upon a fair decision on Mother’s part. 





eaten 
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Theme 


““Tell-and- 
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Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book pages 54, 55 


“No Supper!” FOR ME: Pages 36-40 
Responsibility within the family. 


(The Brown children recognize their responsibility as family members, and help 
Mother.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


One sunny summer afternoon Jane, Jenny, and Mike were playing house. Jane was 
the mother and she was busy looking after her baby doll. Mike said, “‘Jenny and I are 
hungry. | 


We are hungry. | 
We are starving. 


What are we going to eat?” 








But Jane was so busy she didn’t pay any attention to him. Jenny said, “Come on, 
Mike. 


and maybe Jane will come, too. 
But we can set the table.” | 


- 














So they did. 
But still Jane didn’t pay any attention. Mike yelled, “Hey, 


When can we eat? : 


If you’re our mother, you’re supposed to pay attention to us, too. 
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Page 39 
Page 40 


Practice 
Book: 
FOR ME 





When can we have our supper? 
| Why can’t you get supper for us?”’ 


“Oh, Mike,” said Jane. ““You’re a nuisance. I’m busy with this baby. 

















I can’t make supper for you now. 


I don’t know when I can.”’ 


Mike said, 


“No supper? Why not? 


We all brought stuff to eat. 
Let’s eat now. 


We are starving hungry.” 


Jane said, “‘Can’t you wait a minute? 


I have to feed the baby. 


| And I have to cook supper for us, you know.” 














Mike just laughed. “Aw, you old girls, you sound so silly. I’m going to eat.’’ And he 
grabbed all the cookies and ran away. 


2. Directing the reading 
Help the pupils to establish their own purposes for reading. Use questions such as 
those that follow. Both picture and text clues will be important. 


Why are the Brown children so hungry? 

Why can’t Mother make supper now? 

What reason does Molly have for expecting supper? 

What reasons does Mother give for “no supper’? 

The feelings of the children have changed. How? Why did the children set the table? 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book page 51. 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 32 


writing 1. Have pupils either write about or draw three or four things that they do to help . 
at home or at school. 


riddles 2. Make up simple riddles about characters in reader stories or the pupils’ own 
compositions. The riddles can be written on the chalkboard and pupils write the |] 
answer only in their exercise books. ! 


G R O U RE A Examples: 


a) He called the children. 
He had a bicycle. 
Who is he? (Lee) 


b) She said, ““You can’t play. 
Put the toys away. 
Put the trucks and cars away. 
Put the toy cat and the fire engine away.’ 
Who is she? (Mother) 


eilesaids, can Uskate: 
I sit down. 
I know I can’t skate.” 
Who is he? (Bobby) 


d) He said, ‘““Take my hand. 
I will show you. 
Look at my skates.” 
Who is he? (Tom) 


b) 


G R O U e B a) She said, ““I can’t make supper. 
I have to feed the baby. 
I have to cook our supper.” 


Who is she? (Mother) 
b) She said, “I know what we will do. 
We are big. 
We can help. 
We can set the table.” 
Who is she? (Molly) 


c) She said, ““I can see the robins. 
I see four robins. 
They get worms to eat.” 
Who is she? ' (Susan) 


d) He said, “I can do this. 
I can do this. 
But I can’t help the baby.” 
Who is he? (Peter) 
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BLOCK 33 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


For related details 
Lesson 20: page 279 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Structural analysis — inflectional ending —s 
Lesson 41: page 296 


b) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of / 
Lesson 42: page 245 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 246 
FOR ME, page 53 


ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


B. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


pICTU R E | 5 1. Oral Discussion 


Theme: Discuss the problem of the missing rubber depicted in Picture 13. Since Mother is busy, 
Acceptance the child accepts the responsibility for finding it; and likely should have accepted the 
of responsi- responsibility for putting it away in the first place. Talk about the things that seem 

bility for hardest to keep track of (such as mitts, shoes, slippers, toys) and the reasons for this 
our own (for example, the way in which we set things down when we are in a hurry, intending 
things to put them away later; the ease with which small articles such as mitts are lost). 


Help the children to see that it is to their own advantage, as well as their responsibility 
to take care of their own things. 


Core words 2. Writing 
find Let the written composition grow out of the discussion. 
my 
3. Reading 


Your pupils should be showing greater confidence in reading. Encourage as much 
independence as possible, but, of course, be guided by the ability of your group. 


Stimulate the reading of the composition by posing interesting problems. 


Parner te eae - 
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Exercises 


find 


our 


my 


Practice 
Books 


interpreting 
mood ina 
picture 


4. Core Vocabulary 





New Review 
find our yes asked is at 
my when get will to 

us they know what 

are no a it 


*From this point on, only the core words of the preceding five units will be 
listed for review. The teacher will be alert, however, to difficulties with any 
of the core words. 


Use the established procedure. As far as possible, relate your teaching to the pupils’ 
knowledge of phonics — for example, core word find (initial consonant, f). 


a) Write the following instructions on the board. Have the pupils read the 
sentences silently. Then have individual pupils read a sentence aloud and 
do as it says. 


Write: Find a red 


Find the ; 
Will you find a ? 
b) Ask the following questions orally and write the answers in a column. 
Whose books are these? our books 
Whose desks are these? our desks 
Whose coats are in the cloakroom? our coats 
ele 


Read the answers. Have a pupil underline our in each answer. 


_ To help pupils differentiate between our and my, you might continue the 
above exercise. Return to the first question but this time point to an indi- 
vidual pupil’s desk (book, coat, etc.). Ask that person: “Whose desk (book, || 
coat) is this?” Write my desk, my book, my coat, in a second column. Have }) 
both columns read aloud. 


c) Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 59 
FOR ME, page 55 


5. Interpretation Lesson 
Use Pictures 5 and 10. 








Re-read the poem “The First Day of School” (page 21). Have the pupils recall how the} 
child in the poem felt and how they felt the first day of school. 


Present Picture 5. Talk generally about the activities of the children to elicit the 
view that the schoolroom is a busy place. (This idea was likely developed with Unit 5.)} 


Then focus attention on individual children or groups. Discuss their feelings (for exam 
the interest and curiosity of the children looking at the aquarium; the concentration of 
the boy writing; the day dreaming of the girl, etc.). 


Guide the pupils to see that many individual feelings contribute to the prevalent feeli 
of ““busyness.”’ 


Present Picture 10 and question the pupils about it. 


What feeling does this picture give? (a happy feeling) } 





Booklet 9 


GROUPA 


Theme 


pronoun 
reference 


Page 36 


Page 37 
Page 38 
Pave 39 


B. 
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Why are the people happy? (Baby is happy because someone is playing 
with her.) 
(The girl is happy because she likes playing 
with the baby. She is helping Mother.) 
(Mother is happy because the baby is laughing; 
the girl is helping; she can get her work done;) 


What is there in the picture to make you feel it is a happy situation? 


Pupils will note such things as: smiling faces; play activities; bright colors; pleasant 
room; toys. 


Present other pictures which have already been used for reading units. Have the 
pupils look at each and decide what feeling it gives. 


For example, 
Picture 6 — shyness; waiting; friendliness 
Picture 8 — wanting; wishing; dreaming 


6. Camera Patterns: Booklet 9, “Don’t Lose It” 

Likely you will have to help the pupils with only the first and last pages of this 
booklet. Pupils should be able to read the other simple phrases with the aid of the 
photographs. Pay particular attention to the relationship words, to, in, on, and so on. 


READER SELECTION 


“The Lost Boots” JUST FOR ME: Pages 36-39 
Responsibility for belongings. 


(Pat finds her own lost boot and then helps little Susan retrieve her boot from a 
puddle. A humorous situation results.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Phrases and sentences that may have to be presented before reading: 


I don’t know where it is. 
You should know where it is. 
I won’t find it. 

I won’t get it. 

She found it. 


2. Directing the reading 
Draw attention to the familiar picture. Establish a purpose for reading by posing 
questions such as the following: 


“It”? can mean a cat or a book or a chair or many other things. On this page see 
what “it” means. Find out if “it” always means the same thing on this page. 


What does “‘it”” mean on this page? 
What has happened to Susan’s boot? 
How does (a) Susan, (b) Pat feel at the end of the story? 
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Practice 
Book: JUST 
FOR ME 


GROUP B 


Theme 


pronoun 
reference 


Page 41 


Page 42 
Page 43 
Page 44 
Page 45 
Page 46 


Practice 
Book: 
FOR ME 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book pages 60, 61. 


“Somebody” FOR ME: Pages 41-46 
Responsibility for belongings. 


(Children who have not put their clothes away properly find that mother is not going 
to help them this time.) 


1. Preparing for reading 

Pupils should be able to read this selection without lengthy preparation. Most of the 
words and sentence patterns should be known. Some phrases and sentences that you 
may want to present before reading are: 


Again and again. 
Somebody took my hat. 
Oh, dear! 

eCanistatii eae 

But Somebody did take... 
What can I do with you? 

I won't. 

Somebody won’t. 

You had it. 


2. Directing the reading . 
After examining the picture on page 41, have pupils speculate about the mood of 
the selection. 


Who is somebody? (can’t tell) 
_I can mean anyone who is speaking. Who is “I’”’ on this page? 


Who is somebody? _I? 
Who is I on this page? 
Who is you? I? you? 
Who is we? ~— you? 


Why won’t Mother help the children? 
Do you think this was the right thing for Mother todo? Why? 


3. Following the reading 
Use Practice Book page 56 








ee 


ee 


small group 
activities- 
scrapbook- 
charts 


list 


GROUP B 


what hap- 
pened next 
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ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 33 


1. Have pupils make a book of pictures from old magazines showing how people 
help each other. Allow a group of children to discuss and plan the book. One 
pupil should write the captions for the pages. Or, if magazines are not available, 
the pupils can make a composite drawing, with each child drawing a different 
situation. This, too, should be discussed and planned by the pupils themselves. 
Let one pupil, with the help of the others in the group, write the captions under 
the drawings. 


2. A group of pupils can make a Jist of ways in which children can help adults. Let 
them discuss and write the list on chart paper independently. 


By this time many of your pupils should be capable of doing the actual writing of 
captions, lists, and even longer compositions. Much writing can be done in small 
groups with the pupils in complete charge of the activity. This is an excellent acti- 
vity for the more capable students while the teacher is busy with another group. With 
a little guidance in the beginning, these pupils will cause very little disturbance. 


3. Have pupils either write or draw (according to their capabilities) what they think 
each of the children in the story “Somebody” did after the story stopped. Have 
each read or tell about his version of “what happened next”’ to the whole group. 
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PICTURE 14 


Theme: 
Playing 
alone can 
be fun 


Core Words 
on 
his 
go 


BLOCK 34 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


For detail 
Lesson 21: page 298 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Phonetic analysis — consonant substitution 
Lesson 43: page 247 


b) Phonetic analysis — review consonants 
Lesson 44: page 248 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 62 
FOR ME, page 57 


| INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion 

Present Picture 14. Talk about the children in the picture and have the pupils note 
that each of the children is playing happily alone. Discuss children’s play activities, 
bringing out the fact that we can enjoy both group and solitary play. Develop the 
awareness that sometimes we play alone because we have no one to play with but 
sometimes we play alone because we prefer it. Suggest that a balance is desirable — 
that we should be neither too dependent on others for amusement nor too isolated 
from them. 


Guide the pupils to recall that they often talk about their games as they play, even 
when they are playing alone. 


! 


2. Writing 

The discussion probably centred on the kinds of things children can do alone. The 
composition, therefore, will likely be a recounting of the many things children like 
to do when alone. This is a suggestion only. Be alert to interesting, creative ideas 
mentioned in the discussion; one of these may be of more interest for the writing. 








recognition 
of his 


Practice 
Books 


forming 
sensory 
impressions 


composition 
on 
chalkboard 


visual 
imagery 
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3. Reading 
Direct the reading according to your usual procedure. 


4. Core Vocabulary 


New Review 

on my us they know 

his find are no a 

go our yes asked is 
when get will to 


a) The words on and go are probably known to all pupils by this time, but it 
may be necessary to direct attention to his, as it occurs in the story. 


At this time you might check the recognition of any words from the core 
vocabulary that were used in the composition. 


In a chalkboard exercise you might write in pairs such phrases as: 
his hat, her hat; his book, her book 
and have pupils give examples of each. 


b) Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 64 
FOR ME, page 59 


5. Interpretation Lesson 
Have the following sentences on the chalkboard before the lesson. 


Present Picture 14. 
Use a name chosen by your class for the boy in the picture. 


Say: Bill is playing cowboys. Listen as I read a story that tells what he said as he 
played. Try to imagine what Bill is pretending. Close your eyes and listen 
and imagine as I read. 


Read: I’m riding after a rustler. 
He is galloping away. 
His horse is a good horse, but mine is better. 
It can gallop faster than his horse, so I will catch him. 
When I catch him, I will take him to the sheriff. 


Question as follows to encourage forming sensory impressions: 


Listen again to this sentence. “I’m riding after a rustler.” 


Where was Bill riding? (along the trail) 

Tell us what it was like. (It goes over the hills; it is narrow; there are 
bushes along the side, etc.) 

Think of good words to (dusty; winding; steep, etc.) 


describe it. 
Listen to the next two sentences about the rustler. 


Read: He is galloping away. 
His horse is a good horse. 


What does the rustler look like? 
What color is his horse? 


Describe Bill and his horse when Bill said: ‘My horse is a good horse.” 


Bill’s horse can gallop very fast. 
Listen as he gallops after the rustler. 


What can you hear? (horses hooves; stones rolling; birds; guns; etc.) 


How do Bill and his horse (hot, tired, thirsty, hungry) 
feel after riding all after- 
noon? 





Where will they get a drink? (at a waterhole; at a creek) 


Pretend you are Bill, watching for a place to get a drink. Watch very closely. Do 
you see one? Describe it. 


How does the water taste? (cool, good, refreshing) 


Bill and his horse rested at the waterhole and then galloped off to catch the 
rustler. Close your eyes and imagine you're galloping with them as I read the 
sentences again. 


Read the sentences. 


Poem Introduce the following poem as being about three children who had pretend horses 
like the one in the picture: 


THE HUNTSMEN 


Three jolly gentlemen, 
In coats of red, 
Rode their horses 
Up to bed. 


Three jolly gentlemen 
Snored till morn, 
Their horses champing 
The golden corn. 


Three jolly gentlemen, 
At break of day, 

Came clitter-clatter down the stairs 
And galloped away. 


Walter de la Mare 


Have the pupils compare the picture and poem situations. They will note such things 


as: \ 


solitary play — group play 
cowboy — hunters 

afternoon — bedtime 

cowboy dress — hunter’s dress 





Booklet 10 


GROUPA 


Theme 


“Tell-and- 
read”’ 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 
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6. Camera Patterns: Booklet 10,  **Alone”’ 
Encourage pupils to read sentences with you. 


READER SELECTION 


“A Very Brave Hunter” 
Playing alone can be fun. 


JUST FOR ME: Pages 40-44 


(A little boy becomes so engrossed in his game of make-believe that he is frightened 
by a kitten.) 


Be careful that the children do not look ahead in the story and in doing so spoil the 
climax. 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


One day Peter was playing all alone. He pretended that he was a pioneer boy who had 
to help his father. His father was going out into the woods to hunt a deer. 


Peter is a hunter. 








[A very brave hunter. | 





He has a gun. 





He is not afraid. 


i 


Peter knew that he had to be very quiet as they went through the woods. 





i 


He creeps through the bushes very quietly. 





He must not make a noise. Sh-h- 


So Peter was very quiet. But he could not see a deer. All of a sudden he heard a 
noise. “It’s a deer,” he thought. 


“Tt’s in the bushes.”’ 


| 





“Come out, deer,” he shouted. 

And out walked his brother! 

“Are you pretending again, Peter?” he asked. ““Time to come in and practise your 
music.” 

“Aw,” said Peter. 


“Not now.”’ 


“Yes, right now,” said his brother. 
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recognizing 
mood 


Page 40 
Page 41 
Page 42 
Page 43 


Page 44 


Practice 
Book: JUST 
FOR ME 


Gini 1S 


Theme 


**Tell-and- 
read”’ 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


2. Directing the reading 
Read this story for enjoyment with a minimum of discussion. 


Establish a purpose for reading. 
How does Joe feel? What tells you that he feels this way? 
Does Joe still feel unafraid? As you read, think how you would feel. 
What makes Joe a good hunter? 


Have the pupils look at the picture. What has happened? After they have read the 
page, discuss the changes in Joe’s feeling. Bring out the fact that Joe has been 
carried away by his own imagination and is really startled. 


Before the pupils turn the page, ask, ‘““What was really in the bushes?” Enjoy the 





joke on Joe. 


3. Following the reading 


a) Read the story to the pupils. As you read have them tell you what they 
saw, what they heard, what they felt. 


b) Use Practice Book pages 65, 66. 


“The Wild West Sheriff” FOR ME: Pages 47-52 


Playing alone can be fun. 





(With an old broom and his father’s hat, Tony has a wonderful time pretending that hj} 
is a Wild West sheriff.) | 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


Tony ran all the way home from school. Ken was waiting for him. Every night at this |/ 
time they watched a Wild West show on TV. | 


~Comeron, “said: Ken: 


He had a bundle in his arms. 
“Look,” he said, 


“T have Wild West clothes. 


I’m going to put them on to watch the show.” 








“Gee!” said Tony. “I wish I had some. What can I get?” 


“Get a horse,” said Ken. 


“But I have no Wild West horse,” said Tony. 


“Well, use your imagination. Get a broom,” said Ken. 











Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 
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| Tony found an old broom. | 


“Boy,” said Ken, 


“I have good clothes.”’ 


Tony said, 


““T have a good horse. 


Now we can pretend we’re in the show too.” They turned on the TV and there was 
the show! The sheriff was galloping after 


a Wild West robber. 


Tony galloped too. The sheriff's horse snorted, but Tony’s horse 


didn’t say a thing. | 
His horse didn’t say a thing! 


““Look,” shouted Ken. “‘The sheriff has 


a rope. 


He’s going to lassoo the robber.” 














| Do you know what? | 





He did! Then he said to his horse, 


“Whoa! Whoa!”’ 


He looked for the money that the robber had stolen. It was in the saddle bags. 
‘““Come on,” he said to the robber. 


““Now I have everything. 


You can go to jail.” 








“That was a good show,” said Ken. 


“Let’s play the whole thing,” said Tony. 
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recognizing 
emotions 
Page 47 
Page 48 


Page 49 
Page 50 


Page 51 
Page’52 


Practice 
Book: 
FOR ME 


oral 
language: 
giving 
directions 


writing 
stories 


C. 


2: 
Read this selection for enjoyment with a minimum of discussion. 


Establish a purpose for reading. 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 34 
i 


i) 


Directing the reading 


Why can’t Tony feel like a real Wild West sheriff? 


What does Tony think about the broom? 
(in relation to his Wild West game) 


Why isn’t Tony satisfied? 


How does Tony, the Wild West sheriff, feel now? 
Does he expect his horse to answer him? 


Why isn’t Tony happy yet? 
What did the Wild West horse do this time? 


Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 60. 










To provide practice in giving clear precise directions, have pupils choose a game | 
or an activity and then have them give the directions to the group or the class. T 
will, of course, be an activity that is carried on in short periods during many day# 
or weeks. At first choose pupils who have a good verbal facility but encourage all 
pupils to think about what they will say when their turn arrives. 


Writing stories is an excellent activity that is little work for the teacher and that |) 
can be carried on by the pupils in any spare time. For motivation have a box of | 
pictures (from magazines, discarded books, and so on) in some accessible place. | 
Near the box place a pile of blank paper or small booklets with a construction 

paper cover and two or three blank sheets inside. The pupils choose a picture, 
paste it on the sheet or the cover of the booklet, and then write the story that thi 
picture evokes. | 


At first most pupils will write only one or two sentences, but with opportunity, 
encouragement, and motivation, the stories will become increasingly lengthy and| 
creative. || 


A minimum amount of correction for spelling, punctuation, and grammar should} 
be done. It is most important that pupils realize that the teacher is interested 
most of all in their ideas. The desired growth in mechanical correctness will occ 
most readily as pupils realize that there is an accepted form that makes it easier 
for others to read our ideas. | 


Encourage pupils also to write about their own ideas or experiences for which 
there will be no pictures. 


Many of the stories can be placed on the library table for other pupils to enjoy. — : 
These stories should, of course, be checked for spelling and punctuation so that |@ 
they are easier for other children to read. 





Vocabulary 
Test 


know 
will 
asked 
no 
they 
get 
yes 
are 

us 
when 
our 
find 
my 
on 
his 

go 


3: 


See “‘Activities Related to Block 29.” 


This test includes al] the core words emphasized in Blocks 25 through 34. 


I don’t know how to skate. 
I will play with you. 

“Can we eat?” asked Peter. 
No, you can’t play now. 
Can they go to school? 
Where will you get the dog? 
Mother said, “‘Yes.”’ 

The boys are playing a game. 
Can you find us? 

When is your birthday? 
Our dog is big. 

I can’t find the ball. 

I can’t get my boot. 

It is on the box. 

The man likes his dog. 

We go to school. 

I have a red ball. 

What is green? 

He will go to school. 

See what I have. 

I am at home. 

Find it. 

Can she make a fish? 

You can make it. 

He will not go to school. 

I will run home. 

Can we play ball? 

We like school. 

Mother said, “‘I like you.” 
I want a pet. 

He can make a car. 

Pike he bike: 


Teach the song ““A-Hunting We Will Go.” 


Have pupils make up new verses for different animals. Some can be (and probably 


will be, forced by the rhyming structure) ““nonsense rhymes.” For example: 


Or 


““A-hunting we will go, 
A-hunting we will go. 
We'll catch a little bear 
And tie him to a chair. 
Oh, a-hunting we will go.” 


“We'll catch a little mouse 
And keep him in our house.” 
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BLOCK 35 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


For the main idea 
Lesson 22: page 299 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of p 
Lesson 45: page 250 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, pages 67, 68 

FOR ME, page 61 


Lesson 46: page 251, review consonants 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 72 


ll] INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


faa Oats) R E | 5 1. Oral Discussion 





Theme: Ask pupils if they have ever thought about what they will do when they grow up. 
Hero wor- Encourage them to talk about adults they know who do a job that they think is 
ship: what I exciting. Present Picture 15. Discuss the boy’s probable ambition, and his admiration |) 
want to be of the pilot. 
Core words 2. Writing 
up Probably one occupation will have caught the interest of most of the group during the} 
an oral discussion. This, then, would form the topic for writing. Pupils may prefer to . 
he write briefly about a variety of occupations. 
under- 3. Reading 
standing Have the pupils read the whole composition silently. Direct your questions to the unde 
detail standing of detail. 


Check understanding of pronoun reference, particularly for he which is a core word. © 





recognition 
of an 


Practice 
Books 


making 
inferences 
based on 
story detail 
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4. Core Vocabulary 





New Review 

he go find are no 

up his our yes asked 

an on when get will 
my us they know 


a) Direct attention to the new core words used in the composition. 
b) Suggested procedure for words that do not appear in the story: 
What does a pilot fly? (an airplane) 
Write “‘an airplane.” 
Underline ‘“‘an airplane.” 
The pilot has an exciting job. 


Write “‘an exciting job.” 





Underline “‘an exciting job.” 





Put a red line under ‘“‘an” each time. 
Write on the board: What is this? 


Sketch several objects, the names of which begin with vowels. As the pupils 
answer, write beside the sketches: an apple; an igloo; an orange; an icicle; 
an elephant; etc. 


c) Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 70 
FOR ME, page 63 








5. Interpretation Lesson 
Write the following paragraph on the board. Have the pupils listen as you read it. (In 
some cases, pupils may be able to read it themselves.) 


John and Mary both have pets. John has a dog. Mary has a kitten. The kitten 
and the dog won’t eat together. First the dog eats; then the kitten eats. The 
kitten and the dog won’t play together. The kitten runs up a tree when the dog 
comes out to play. She stays there until he goes away. 


How do you know John and Mary are in the same family? 


(Their pets play in the same yard.) 
(We expect their pets to eat together.) 


Are the kitten and the dog friends? How do you know? 
(They won’t eat together or play together.) 
How does the kitten feel towards the dog? 
(It is frightened of him.) 
How do you know? 
(The dog eats first; the kitten stays up the tree until he goes away.) 
Which of the pets is older? How do you know? 
(The dog, because he is not called a pup.) 
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Booklet 11 


GROUPA 


Theme 


B. 


Continue with this paragraph. 





Ted lived next door to Peter. One day Peter called, “Come and see my pet. You} 
will like it. It is hopping all over the yard. Help me choose a name for it.” 


“T read a book about an animal like that,” said Ted. “Its name was Peter.” 


“But we can’t have two Peters in our family,” laughed Peter. “Think of another}; 
name.” 


How long has Peter had his pet? 
(He just got it.) 
How do you know? 


(Ted hasn’t seen it and he lives next door.) 
(It has no name yet.) 


What kind of a pet is it? 
(a rabbit) 
How do you know? 


(It hops.) 
(It should be called Peter.) 


6. Camera Patterns: Booklet 11, Sihat's What VilBes | 
For the initial reading of this booklet, keep the purpose in mind. Concentrate on the () 
theme and the reading for ideas. Pupils will want to discuss the various jobs that the 
little boy encounters but schedule a separate period for a discussion of this kind. 


READER SELECTION 


“When | Grow up” JUST FOR ME: pages 45-50 
Hero worship: what I want to be. 


(Children try to guess what classmates want to be when they grow up. The teacher’s 
chart and riddles composed by individual children provide clues for all except one 
answer. ) 


1. Preparing for reading: 
Presenitnessentence: 


When I grow up, Pll have a uniform. 


Context and pictures should enable pupils to read easily any other unknown phrases. 


2. Directing the reading 

Introduce (if necessary) the concept of the riddle. Use the story title ““When I Grow 
Up.” Have several pupils make up riddles beginning with this phrase and ending with |§ 
“What do I want to be?” Direct the attention of the pupils to the picture on page 4 
46. “What are the children doing? What do you think this selection will be about?” 


Have the pupils read one riddle at a time. On each page the riddle should be read 
first. Next the pupil should try to guess the answers and then read the line(s) which 
follow(s) and give the answer. Be sure the pupils understand that they are to use 
the picture, too, to find the answer. 
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Discussion should give the pupils experience in selecting or rejecting evidence that 
will or will not support the answer; for example: “Why couldn’t the answer 
‘policeman’ be correct for the first riddle?” 


Do not let the pupils turn to page 50 until you ask them to. Before they do, ask the 
pupils to guess what Dick wants to be. Obtain several guesses. 


*k Seventeen core words are used in this selection. Eight color words are included. In 
addition, eleven concrete words are introduced. From the reading of this selection 
the teacher should be able to discern evidences of pupil progress at this stage in the 
reading program related to: 


a) the degree of mastery of the core words and color words 
b) proficiency in the use of context (picture and text) clues 




















> Reminder By this time your pupils should be reading most of the selection independently. If 
you feel that many of the group are not reading effectively, you should appraise the 
situation very carefully. Perhaps you will need to provide a period of consolidation 
in which you do not proceed with the blocks, but re-read previous compositions, 
write and read new ones, check carefully word perception (including context clues) 
skills. 
3. Following the reading 

Practice a) Use Practice Book page 71. 
Book: JUST . . ; 
FOR ME b) You might have the pupils make up riddles for the other people in the 


chart. One child might give you the riddle quietly. Print it on the board. 
The others would read it and guess the answer. 





meROUP B 


“What Will | Be?” FOR ME: pages 53-56 








Theme Hero worship: what I want to be. 
(Ken wants to be a pilot — or does he?) 
“Tell-and- 1. Preparing for reading 
reac Use the following exercise: 
Tell Ken called to Billy 
Read ‘““My dad is coming home. 

Tell He’s coming home today. I’m going to meet him.” 
Ken and his mother met his dad at the train. ““Hi, Dad,” called Ken. ““You’ve had a 
long train ride. 

Read Did you like it? 
Did you see 
Tell the mountains?” 
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Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


main idea 
Page 53 


Page 54 


Page 55 
Page 56 


2K Reminder Please read the reminder on page 143. It applies to this group as well. 


Ken’s dad said, “Yes, I had a good trip. And what have you been doing?” 
“Well, yesterday Billy and I played cops and robbers. And I said, 


‘I want to be 


the cop.’ 
‘O.K.,’ said Billy. And I said, 


‘Do you want to be 


the robber?’ 
But then I changed my mind and said I would be the robber, but Billy yelled and 


‘No. You wanted to be 


the cop.’ And then he punched me and we had a fight.” 


Dad laughed and said, ‘‘Wait a minute! Stop talking until we get home.” 





Practice 
Book: 
FOR ME 


charts or 
scrapbooks 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 35 


Directing the reading 
What is Ken telling the people? 
How does Ken feel? 


What did Ken ask his dad? 
What does Ken want? 


What problem does Ken have? 
What do you think Ken will be? 





Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 64. 





make only two charts: what a girl can be; what a boy can be. Again the names 
should be written under the pictures. 





small group 
activity 
-Group A- 
writing 


rhyming 
couplets 
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Form small groups of your able students. Each group should choose one person 
to be the “‘recorder.”” The groups choose and discuss the work of a particular 
category, e.g. mechanic, teacher, astronaut, etc. A group composition is formu- 
lated and written on chart paper by the recorder. All members of the group 
help in spelling, punctuation, and so on. This activity will, of course, depend 
on the ability of the students — and particularly on the ability of at least one 
student who can act as recorder. If this is too early in the term for this activity, 
keep it in mind for later on. 


Put the following rhymes on the chalkboard or mimeograph them. Leave the 
rhyming words out of the lines but put them to one side. Pupils place each word 
in the proper line. On completion, have the couplets read orally. For pupils of 
higher ability, omit the words and have them supply their own. 


Suggestions: 
a) Ken was very, very . (Dad, glad) 
b) He was happy to see his 
b) “Pll wear skates and have a sticks Dick) 





9° 


“I can guess your job,” said 


e(bike mike) 


d) My pretty white (cat, hat) 
Wore a big, red 





c) I know what you 
A big, red, shiny 











e) My dog can jump and . (fun, run) 
We have lots and lots of. ; 





Many pupils can make similar rhymes of their own. 
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Q @alalw) R e | 6 1. Oral Discussion 


Theme: 
Caring for 
our pets 


Core Words 
with 

run 

and 


main idea; 
detail 
emotional 
reactions; 
sensory 
imagery 


BLOCK 36 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


For the main idea 
Lesson 23: page 301 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of r 
Lesson 47: page 252 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 73 

FOR ME, page 65 


Il INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


Encourage the pupils to talk about their pets. Discuss the different types of care 
required by different pets. Guide the pupils to note that certain kinds of pets are 
suited to particular environments. Present Picture 16. Discuss the problems (for 
example, providing a kennel, providing for exercise, etc.) created when a pet such a} 
this is kept in an urban area. Have the pupils note the boy’s acceptance of the 
responsibility of feeding his pet. 








2. Writing 

Topics will vary widely depending on the pupils’ interests and/or environment. 
Suggested themes: good pets for the city (for the country, for an apartment, etc.); | 
caring for a specific pet; story (fiction) about a boy and his dog (a girl and her cat).} 


3. Reading 
The theme of this unit probably prompted a factual composition. If so, the appro- |§ 
priate skills to stress in the reading would be main idea and detail. 4 


If, however, the group composed a story, you might want to question to bring ou # | 
emotional reactions and/or sensory imagery. HY 
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4. Core Vocabulary 





New Review 

with an go my when yes 
run up his find us get 
and he on our are they 


no 


a) Direct attention to the new, and to any review, core words used in the 
composition. 


b) Chalkboard Exercises 


i) Tell someone in the room to run. Write the sentence “Run, (Mary).” 
Have the pupils read the following sentences from the chalkboard 
and underline run and with. 


run Run, Mary. 
with I like to run with you. 
You can run with me. 
Can he run? 
See Mary run. 





ii) Have the following sentences on the board. Have the pupils read the 
questions and draw lines to the correct answers. 


Can you play? I can find it. 
Can you find it? I can run. 
Can you run? I can play. 
Can you get it? I can get it. 
Can he play? He cannot run and play. 
Can he run and play? He cannot play. 
Can they get it? They cannot get it. 
Can you make it? I cannot make it. 
Practice c) Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 75 
Books FOR ME, page 67 
5. Interpretation Lesson 
“and” as a Present Pictures|): 


connective Think of a sentence that tells something about the pilot. 


Elicit two answers and write them on the board. 


(The pilot wears a uniform.) 
(He flies an airplane.) 


Join the two sentences together. 
(The pilot wears a uniform and he flies an airplane.) 


Continue this pattern using Pictures 3, 7, and 10 and asking for sentences about the 
policeman, the robins, and the boy playing cowboys. 


Listen while I read the long sentence and notice what word was used to join 
the sentences. 


(and) 
Join these sentences using “‘and.” 
Say the following pairs of sentences: 


I work at school. 
I work at home. 
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Booklet 12 


>K Reminder 


GROUPA 


““Tell-and- 
read” 


Read 


I will go home. 
I will play ball. 


I can run. 

I can jump. 
John has a coat. 
John has a hat. 


We often join words together with ‘“‘and.”’ I will say a word, and you join 
another word to it with “and.” 


Say: Mother... (and Father) bige.. 
boys... (and girls) little... 
bread 22 UDeee 
ShOeS ae down... 
qUN AL ce Vesa 
laugh... Vous 
eat. ae 


Write and on the chalkboard. Distribute pairs of word cards or picture cards. Call on 
one pupil to come and hold his card before and. The child with the matching card [ 
must then come and stand to the right of and. A third pupil reads the resulting phrasé 
For example: 





6. Camera Patterns: Booklet 12 “Carol and Flash” 


READER SELECTION 


If, up to this point, you have been working with the reader selections in the same 
way as the Group compositions, you should now consider helping the pupils to read | 


more independently. Please refer to page 28 in “Ideas for Teaching Language” in 
this Source Book. : 





“Pets” JUST FOR ME: pages 51-55 
Children must accept the responsibility for caring for their pets. 


(Bill’s story contained a surprise for his teacher.) 
1. Preparing for reading 


Use the following exercise. 


Print directions on the chalkboard. 


Draw your pet. 
Write a story. 





Read 


Tell 


Read 


reading 
for details 


Page 51 


Page 52 
Page 53 
Page 54 
Page 55 


Ask a child who can do this well to carry out the instructions. 


Then print 


What a good pet! 


I read your story. 


Ask the pupils to think of a pet that can do the following things. Print them on the 
board. Have a pupil read the phrase on the board and then give the answer. 


Think of a pet that 


can’t walk very fast 


is SO small it would get lost 


can talk to me 


looks in a mirror 


walks up and down and around 


barks 


creeps away 


won't let anything come in the house 





you can feed 


peep 


2. Directing the reading 
Recall the class discussion and present the story as an account of what happened in 
another class. 


Use guiding questions to set a purpose for reading. 
For example: 


What did Mrs. King ask her class to do? 
What did Mrs. King do when they had finished? 


Find out all you can about Terry’s pet. 

What can Tom’s pet do? 

Why does Mary keep her pet in an aquarium? 

Find out why Mrs. King laughed when she read Bill’s story. 
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Practice 
Book: JUST 
FOR ME 
oral reading 


Poem 


GROUP B 


Theme 


finding the 
main idea 


Page 57 
Page 58 






3. Following the reading 


a) Have your pupils compare their Unit 16 activities or discussion with those |jj 
in Mrs. King’s class. . 


b) Use Practice Book pages 76, 77 


c) Choose pupils to “‘be” Terry, Tom, Mary, and Bill. Let each one read his 
story. 


d) THE ANIMAL STORE 


If I had a hundred dollars to spend, 
Or maybe a little more, 

I'd hurry as fast as my legs would go 
Straight to the animal store. 


I wouldn’t say, ““How much for this or that?” — 
“What kind of dog is he?” 

I’d buy as many as rolled an eye, 
Or wagged a tail at me! 


I'd take the hound with the drooping ears 
That sits by himself alone; 

Cockers and Cairns and wobbly pups ' 
For to be my very own. 


I might buy a parrot all red and green, 
And the monkey I saw before, 

If I had a hundred dollars to spend, 
Or maybe a little more. 


Rachel Field 


“A Dog for Sam” FOR ME: pages 57-61 
Children must accept the responsibility for caring for their own pets. 


(Sam proved he could accept responsibility. How will his mother react?) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Reading from the chalkboard: 


Print the following on the chalkboard. Help pupils with phrases that seem to present | 
difficulty. 


Tony wanted a bike. 

“Please,” he said, “can’t I have a bike?” 
“No,”’ said his mother. 

“You can’t have a bike. 

You won’t look after it.” 


Tony said, “‘I will. 
Pll look after it.” 


Did Tony get his bike? 


2. Directing the reading | 
Read the story a page at a time. Be sure the pupils use the pictures to supplement the 
text as they read. Establish a purpose for reading. Suggested questions follow: | 


Find out what Sam and Mother are talking about. 


Why did Mother say no? 
What two ways did Sam try to make her change her mind? 


Page 59 


Page 60 
Page 61 


Practice 
Book: 
FOR ME 


Poem 


riddles — 
oral 


match names 
to pictures 


completion 
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What did Sam promise the neighbors? 
For how long do you think he will look after Rover? 


What did Sam do for Rover? 


Where is Rover now? 
What did Mother say? 


Discuss Mother’s probable answer, and the reason for it. Pupils should be aware of the 
possibility that Mother will still say “No.” 


Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book page 68. 


b) Have pupils dramatize the suppertime conversation the first day Sam kept 
Rover. 


c) Use the poem “The Animal Store” (in Group A lesson plan. You could use 
it with both groups together.) 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 36 


Have the pupils make up riddles about pets they would like to have. The group 
or the class guesses the answers. 


Prepare a sheet with simple line drawings of pets. At the bottom print all the 
names in boxes. Pupils match the names to the pictures by either cutting and 
pasting or by drawing lines. Some drawings to copy are provided on the next 
page. 

Pupils fill in the name of the animal from a list. 


a) My pet swims in a glass. 
Itisa 





b) My pet runs and jumps. 
He barks. He is a : 


c) My pet lives in a cage. 
It sings and sings. 
It isa 


d) My pet has lots of fur. 
She says, ‘““Meow, Meow 
She is a : 


1? 


\ 





| 
; 
1 
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BLOCK 37 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


For the main idea 
Lesson 24: page 302 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of n 
Lesson 48: page 253 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 78 

FOR ME, page 69 


| INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


| ICTU Rie |i/ 1. Oral Discussion 


Theme: The 
ZOO as a 
public insti- 
tution — it’s 
for all 
people 


Core word 
where 


a 


Present Picture 17. Talk about the scene depicted. Discuss the zoo with the pupils, 
taking into consideration the fact that within your class there will probably be some 
pupils who have been to the zoo and some who have not. Bring out the following 
-~-ideas and concepts: (a) what_a zoo is, (b) kinds of zoos (cages and natural setting), 
(Cc) purpose of the zoo (education, far recreation), (d) ownership of the zoo (pro- 

) vided by the government for all people), (e) care of the zoo. (The zoo keeper is in 

' charge. He cares for the animals; he prevents visitors from harming or being harmed 

' by them.) 


2. Writing 
Since many pupils will not have visited a zoo, it might be wise to base the compo- 
sition on the new ideas brought out in the discussion. 


3. Reading 
Questions such as the following (but related to the content of your class composition) 
will promote thoughtful reading: 


The zoo is an exciting place to visit. Read the sentences that make you think it 
is fun to go there. 


Read the sentences that tell us that there are rules to be followed at the zoo. 
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Practice 
Books 


Booklet 13 


Who helps us to know and obey the rules at the zoo? 


What two things does the story tell us children can do at the zoo? 


Who 


is in charge of the zoo? 


Core Vocabulary 


b) 


Camera Patterns: 


New Review 

where and =eup on when 
run he my us 
with go find are 
an his our 

a) Chalkboard Exercises: 


(i) Have the pupils circle “‘where’’ each time it appears in the following Hl 


chalkboard lists: 

where 
when 
Where 
Where 
what 
When 
where 


(ii) Write the following sentences on the board. Have the pupils read then) 
and underline “‘where”’ and “‘go.”’ 


Go to the zoo. 

I want to go to the zoo. 
I like to go to the zoo. 
I will go to the zoo. 


Go and play. 
Go and run. 
Go up. 

Go and get it. 
Go and find it. 


Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 81 
FOR ME, page 71 


AT THE ZOO 


There are lions and roaring tigers, and enormous 


camels and things, 


There are biffalo-buffalo-bisons, and a great big 


bear with wings, 


There’s a sort of a tiny potamus, and a tiny nosserus 


too— 


But J gave buns to the elephant when / went down 


to the Zoo! 


Booklet 13, “The Zoo” 
You might precede the reading of the booklet with the following poem: 


what 
where 
Where 
What 
where 
what 
What 





Where is the zoo? 
Where will you go? 
Where are the animals? 


Where will I play? 
I will run where I can. 


“Tell-and- 
read” 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 
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There are badgers and bidgers and bodgers, and a 
Super-intendent’s House, 

There are masses of goats, and a Polar, and different 
kinds of mouse, 

And I think there’s a sort of a something which is 
called a wallaboo— 

But J gave buns to the elephant when J went down 
to the Zoo! 


If you try to talk to the bison, he never quite 
understands; 

You can’t shake hands with a mingo — he doesn’t 
like shaking hands. 

And lions and roaring tigers hate saying, ““How do 
you do?” — 

But J give buns to the elephant when J go down to 
the Zoo! 


A. A. Milne 


The booklet “At the Zoo”’ has a very simple text. Encourage pupils to read the booklet 
with a minimum of help. Some pupils might enjoy reading it orally to the group. 


READER SELECTION 


“At the Zoo” JUST FOR ME, pages 56-62 
The zoo as a public institution. 
(Larry John was interested in all the animals — but only the monkeys were interested 


in him.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise 


One sunny spring day Bob’s father said, 


to go for a drive. We can drive through the country 
| and see ALL the animals.” 


“T don’t know,” said his father. “It might be 
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Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


It might be a small animal. We'll have to wait and find out.” 


The car whizzed along the highway, and Bob watched for animals. 





**That’s it! Look at that!” 


| 


he cried. 


“That’s a big animal. What is it?” 


“It’s a cow,” said Father, and stopped the car so that Bob could look at it. 


The cow stood and stood and stood. 


It didn’t look at them. 











i 





! 





Bob saw a horse in the corner of the field. “‘I wish the farmer 


would let me ride it,” 


: 





he said. 





“Well, he won't,” 


said his father. 
“Well, I bet it could run 


as fast as a pony,” 


said Bob. 
But the horse didn’t. 


It just walked and ate grass. | 


“IT wonder where the sheep are,” said Father. 


sl hererthe yaanee. 


said Bob. 


| “Here we are, and there they are.” 


Then Father said, “Time to go home.” 


And off they went. 
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2. Directing the reading 


making Guide the reading with questions designed to have the children ‘“‘read between the 
inferences lines.”” Encourage “reading the pictures”’ along with the text. 
recognizing 
emotional 
reactions 
Page 56 What kind of day is it? Why do you think so? How does Larry John feel? Have 
you ever felt this way? When? 
Page 57 Has Larry John been to the zoo before? How do you know? What do you think 
he wants to see? 
Page 58 What did the hippopotamus do when the family came by? 
Page 59 Why did Larry John say ‘““Wow!”’ 
Was he interested in watching the polar bear swim? 
Page 60 What would Larry John like to do? 
Why can’t he do it? 
Page 61 How do you think the tiger feels? 
Page 62 What surprised Larry John? 


What answer do you think the zoo keeper will have for his question? 


: Focus the follow-up discussion on the zoo keeper, who has been in the background 

| throughout the story. Your pupils might compare the attitude of the animals to Larry 
John (you might introduce the word “‘ignore’’) with the animals’ probable response 
to the zoo keeper’s approach. 


3. Following the reading 


Practice a) Use Practice Book pages 82, 83 
Book: JUST 
FOR ME 
use page The selection on page 83 of the Practice Book uses all the core 
83 as words that have been emphasized up to this point. Teachers 
a check might wish to use this page as a check on sight recognition of 


these words. This could be done in one of two ways: (a) Have 

the pupils read the page silently, marking, as they read, the 

words that they do not know. Have them complete the exer- 

cise at the bottom of the page. The page should be checked 

with each pupil individually to determine which words need 
practice. (b) Use the page individually with each pupil. The 

pupil reads the page aloud with no help from the teacher. The 
teacher follows in her copy and marks any mistakes in word 

| recognition. She might also want to mark difficulties in 

| phrasing and intonation. The words with which the child has diffi- 
culty should receive immediate attention. Often a few minutes 

a day for three or four days will overcome the difficulty. To 
check comprehension, questions other than those at the bottom 
of the page could be posed orally after silent reading. For example, 


(i) Where were the boys going? 
(ii) What did Pat want to do? 
(iii) Did Ted want to go right to school? Why not? 
(iv) Who was going to take the boys to school? 
(v) What candy did Pat like? 
(vi) Did Ted’s mother make candy too? 
(vii) What did Ted’s mother make? 
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Poem 


GROUP B 


Theme 


reading for 
detail 


Page 62 


b) EXCUSE US, ANIMALS IN THE ZOO 


Excuse us, Animals in the Zoo, 
I’m sure we’re very rude to you; 
Into your private house we stare 
And never ask you if you care; 
And never ask you if you mind. 
Perhaps we really are not kind; 

I think it must be hard to stay 
And have folks looking in all day, 
I wouldn’t like my house that way. 


Excuse us, Animals in the Zoo, 

I’m sure we’re very rude to you; 

Suppose you all to our house came 

And stared at us and called our name. 

I hardly think we'd like it at all 

In a house that didn’t have a wall. 

No wonder you pace up and down the floor 
And growl a little or even roar — 

I’m sure if ’twere we, we'd growl much more. 


Excuse us, Animals in the Zoo, 
I’m sure we’re very rude to you. | 
Annette Wynne, All Through the Year 


Copyright 1932, 1960 by Annette Wynne 
Published by J.B. Lippincott Company and 





reprinted with their permission 


“Polar Bear’’ FOR ME: pages 62-63 
The zoo as a public institution; there we can see animals from far away. 


(The polar bear’s two homes are described in this short essay.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Using picture 17, present the following phrases: 


in the zoo 

this polar bear 

as white as snow 

the polar bear’s home 
in the far north 

ice and snow 

cold 


2. Directing the reading 
Present the title. Be sure the pupils note, on the first page, the unit picture. Elicit 
the words “enormous” and “‘white”’ as descriptive of the polar bear. Write the 
words on the board. 


Use questions like the following to motivate the silent reading: 


Where can you see this polar bear? 
What two words tell how he looks? 


Page 63 


Practice 
Book: 
FOR ME 


Poem 





classification 


classification 


GROUPA 


C. 
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Where does the other polar bear live? 
Why does he like the far north? 


Have the pupils contrast the two bears’ homes. Discuss the bears’ probable preferences 
and the reasons for them. 


Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book page 72 


b) Focus attention on the phrase ‘“‘as white as snow.”’ Have pupils think of 
comparable phrases to complete: 


Santa’s suit is as 

A witch is as ¢ 
(Johnny’s) sweater is as 
Carrots are as 


c) Use the poem “Excuse Us, Animals in the Zoo”’ with the class as a whole. 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 37 


ily 


a. 


Put two headings on the chalkboard or on paper: 
when where 


Pupils place the following phrases under the right heading. 


in a box at the table 
to school not now 

in the morning right now 
now at home 

in the puddle first 


Write three headings on the chalkboard: 
At the Zoo At the Farm Pets at Home 


Have pupils suggest animals that can be classified in the three categories. List 
the animals named. 


Pupils make three charts with the above headings. Pictures of the appropriate 
animals can be pasted on or drawn. Have the names of the animals written under 
each. 


Have a group of pupils take the chart headed “At the Zoo.” Have them find out 
where the native home of each animal was. Help them to write the names of the 
places on the charts. 
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BLOCK 38 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


ll INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


Theme: 
Relationship 
to someone 
disliked 


PARGARUNRHe llte: 


question- 
and-answer 


LISTENING 


For the main idea 
Lesson 25: page 303 


WORD.PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of d 
Lesson 49: page 254 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, pages 84, 85 


FOR ME, page 73 


Lesson 50: page 255, review r, n, d 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 





1. Oral Discussion 

Refer to Pictures 7 and 17. Have the pupils note that both the policeman and the zoo 
keeper are in positions of authority and must be obeyed, and that there seems to be a} 
friendly feeling between them and the children. Discuss the fact that there are some 
people whom we don’t like, and consider some of the reasons for this (they may be 
cranky, demanding, mean, rude, inconsiderate, unfriendly, etc.). Help the pupils to 

realize that we are more likely to try to please people we like than those we dislike 


and that our behavior towards those we dislike often makes them more unpleasant. 


The nature of this theme is such that it may be advisable to discuss the pictured . 
situation and base the writing on it rather than on pupils’ direct experience. Discussioy 
of the picture may help the pupils to understand the unpopular person and their 
feelings toward him. At this age, if the pupils discuss personal experience, they are 
almost bound to “‘name names,” and this is scarcely desirable. 


The following is a sample procedure for a guided discussion of the picture and the 
composition: 


Present Picture 18. 


Pretend that you are one of the children in the picture. 
The man is Mr. Smith. How does he look? 


(cross, angry, furious) 





sample 
procedure 
for writing 
the 
composition 


Core words 
was 
we 
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What have you been doing that displeased Mr. Smith? 
(walking across his grass, lawn) 

Do you think that this is the first time you have done this? 
(no) 

How can you tell? 
(There is a worn path.) 

Where are you going? 
(to school) 


(Remember this is but a suggestion. Be sure to follow the interests of the pupils. The 
discussion will be longer than that given here.) 


2. Writing 

When we write today, let’s pretend that you are the children in the picture telling 
about what happened. In the first sentence, tell when you walk across Mr. Smith’s 
lawn.) 


(When we go to school, we walk across Mr. Smith’s lawn.) 
Why do you walk on the grass instead of the sidewalk, 
(It is shorter to go that way.) 
What does Mr. Smith think about this? 
(He does not like us to do this.) 
How did he happen to see you? 
(One day he was looking out the window.) 
Look at his face in the picture. How did he feel when he saw you? 
(He ‘vas very angry with us.) 
What did he do? 
(He chased us and shouted at us.) 
What do you think he shouted? 
(Go away! Don’t walk on my grass!) 
What did you do? 
(We ran fast so that he couldn’t catch us.) 
When you look at the picture, what do you notice immediately? 
(angry Mr. Smith) 
Have we written about this important part of the picture? 
(yes) 
What could we name our composition? 


(The Angry Man) 
(Angry Mr. Smith) 
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sample 
composition 


under- 
standing 
relationships- 
sequence 


main idea 
of picture 
and story 


When we go to school, we walk across Mr. Smith’s lawn. 
It’s shorter to go that way. 

He doesn’t like us to do this. 

One day he was looking out the window. 

He was very angry with us. 

He chased us and shouted at us. 

“Go away! Don’t walk on my grass!” 

We ran so fast that he couldn’t catch us. 






3. Reading 
A procedure based on the sample composition is shown for the teacher’s guidance. 


Read the story to yourselves and find out what two important things happened 
in it. 
(The children walked on the grass.) 
(Mr. Smith chased them.) 
What happened first? 
Read the sentence that tells this. 
Read the sentence that tells you Mr. Smith will be angry. 
What happened next? 
(Mr. Smith saw us.) 
Read the sentence that tells how Mr. Smith felt after he saw you. 
What did he do? 
What did you do? 


Discuss with the pupils whether or not Mr. Smith’s anger is justified. 


Re-reading 
What is the main idea in the picture? 
(Mr. Smith is angry because the children walked across his lawn.) 
How do you know this? 
(He is chasing them; he is shouting; he looks angry; etc.) 
Read the story to yourselves and find the main idea. 
(Mr. Smith is angry because the children walked across his lawn.) 
Why do the children do this if they know it makes Mr. Smith angry?) 


(It is shorter.) 
(They are thoughtless.) 


How do you know Mr. Smith is very angry this time? 


(He chased the children.) 
(He shouted at them.) 
(They ran fast.) 


We have mentioned several things that make us realize that Mr. Smith is angry. While | 
you listen to the composition being read, think about the main idea. Mr. Smith is 
angry because the children walk across his lawn. 


Have one pupil read the whole composition. 





recognition 
of we 


review of 
us 


recognition 
of was 
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Core Vocabulary 


New 


was 
we 


a) 


Review 

where an his our 
and up on when 
run he my us 
with go find are 


Since a sample composition was included in this unit, a procedure is 
suggested for using the composition and the chalkboard to emphasize the 
core words. 


About whom did we write? 
(the children; Mr. Smith) 

We did not give the children names. What word did we use? 
(we) 

Put a line under we in our sentences. 


You have learned another word that rhymes with we. Today we used it 
instead of Mr. Smith. What is it? 


(he) 
Find he in the story. 
The word we begins like these words that you already know: will, want. 
Write these sentences on the board. Have the pupils read them. 


We will go. We will play. 
We want to go. We want to play. 


Indicate sentence 3 in the composition. 

In this sentence we use a different word for children. What is it? 
(us) 

Circle us each time it is in the story. 

You have learned a word that looks almost the same as us. 

Write up on the board. 


Both are short words but they look and sound differently. What sound do 
you hear at the end of_us? 


(the s-sound) 
You see the letter s. 
Write Us, us on the board. 
Have the following chalkboard sentences read: 


Can you find us? Will you ask us to go? 
Can yourunto us? Will you get us an oo) ? 


Read the fourth sentence of the composition. Underline was. 
What word did I underline? 

(was) 
Underline was in another sentence. 


Read the sentence. 
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Was begins with the same letter as we, will, want. 





Have the following chalkboard sentences read: 


Where was the man? 

He was on a bus. 

Will you go where he was? 
No, he was not on our bus. 


Practice b) Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 87 
Books: FOR ME, page 75 
Booklet 14 5. Camera Patterns: Booklet 14, “The Meanie”’ 


After reading the booklet, discuss the significance of the last page. Did the little girl 
really dislike her older sister? Be sure pupils justify their answers. 





B. READER SELECTION 


G R O U E A “Old Barnaby” JUST FOR ME: pages 63-68 
Theme Relationship to someone disliked. 


(A construction foreman is continually having to chase two children away from a 
building in process of construction. The children dislike him on these grounds, but 
they find that he can be gentle, too.) 


*“Tell-and- 1. Preparing for reading 
read” Use the following exercise: 
Tell One day a new family moved in next door to us. My brother and I watched our new | 


neighbor tie a great big dog in the backyard. The neighbor said, ‘“This dog is cranky. | 


Read You kids stay away.”’ 





Tell The next day 
Read we were playing on some bricks 
Tell near the fence. We thought we would just go and look at the dog. But as we came 
closer 


He came after us. | 
| His eyes looked as big as dinner plates. | 

















Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


gay) 


Read 


making 
judgments 


Page 63 


Page 64 


Page 65 


Page 66 
Page 67 


Practice 
Book: JUST 
FOR ME 


Then I saw 


that he was tied up and 


he could not get us. | 


That was 


the last time 


we ever went close to him. But he 

















| always growled | 





whenever we were in the backyard. 


And we were always afraid. 


2. Directing the reading 
Present the title “Old Barnaby” and ask the children what the title makes them think 
Os 


Who do you think Old Barnaby was? (use of picture clues) 
Did the boys like him? Why not? 


Why did Old Barnaby speak as he did to the children? 
Why did Old Barnaby want the boys to stay away? 





After the reading, discuss who I is. Check carefully to ascertain whether the pupils 
understand that one of the boys is telling the story. 


What did Old Barnaby do when the boy fell? 
After the reading, ask: 
Why didn’t Barnaby say anything? 
Do you think the little boy was still frightened? 
Do you think Old Barnaby would be kinder to the children now? 


After the complete story has been read, the discussion will naturally centre on the 
reason for Old Barnaby’s gruffness with the children. Ask such questions as: 


Why was Barnaby always yelling? 

Were the children right or wrong? 

Do you think they liked Barnaby any better at the end of the story? 
Were they surprised when he growled again? 

Why do you think the story is called “Old Barnaby”’’? 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book pages 88, 89. 
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GROUP B 


Theme 


““Tell-and- 
read’”’ 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 
Read 
Tell 
Read 


Tell 


Read 
Tell 
Read 
Tell 
Read 


Tell 


“The Pile of Sand” FOR ME: pages 64-67 


Relationship to someone disliked. 







(Mr. Scott is so angry it would seem that the girls must have been in trouble with him | 
before.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


The Mason family were at their cabin at the lake. The girls, Pam and Linda, loved the | 
lake. There were so many things to do. | 


It was fun. 


One day, after they had been swimming, Pam and Linda walked along the rocky beac 
Suddenly there were no rocks, but 


they found white, white sand. 


They were excited. 


They decided to make a castle. But first they would have to pile up the sand. So 


they ran home to get sand pails 


and then 








they ran again 


to the beach. 


They found a good place to make a castle and, by working hard, soon 


they had a big pile of sand. 


: 





Mother and Dad came along. 


They saw the girls. 


They said, 


‘“‘What are you doing?” 


The girls showed them their 





Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


recognizing 
emotional 
reactions 


Page 64 


Page 65 


Page 66 


Page 67 


eam ate ee 
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big pile of sand. 


Dad said, “‘What fine, white sand this is. 


to build that playhouse you girls want. 


Let’s take some 


back to the cottage.” 








The girls said, 


“We didn’t know 


that you needed sand. We'll take a lot of it for you.” 
Dad said, ‘““That’s fine. Now 


take your pails, 


fill them with sand, and 


And they did. 


2. Directing the reading 
Relate the title to the picture on page 64. Discuss the probable thoughts of the girls 
as they contemplate the sand. 











Direct a discussion of story and pictures using such questions as: 


What did the girls find? 
What are they going to do? 
How do they feel about their idea? 


What did they get first? 
Read the line that tells what a big job they have. 
Find two lines that tell how they feel about the job. 


Look at the picture and tell how Mr. Scott feels. 
Why is he so angry? 


How do the girls feel now? 

What did they tell Mr. Scott? 

Is Mr. Scott still angry? 

How do the girls like their job now? (Have a pupil show how they walk to and 
from the sand piles now.) 


Discuss the behavior of Mr. Scott and of the girls. 
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3. Following the reading 





Practice 5 
Bac a) Use Practice Book page 76. 
FOR ME 
C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 38 
classification 1. Put three headings on the chalkboard or on paper. Pupils put the words under t : 
right heading. 
People Pets Toys 
mother wagon father bat 
fish boy Grandma bird 
car Peter girl Mary 
dog ball cat Mrs. King 
individual 2. Use Picture 18. Have pupils write their own version of why the man is angry wi 1 


writing the little girls. 
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BLOCK 39 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


For the main idea 

For supporting details 

Lesson 26: page 304 

Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 96 
FOR ME; page 82 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of g 
Lesson 51: page 257 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 90 

FOR ME, page 79 


I] INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


| CTU R E | 9 1. Oral Discussion 





Theme: Present Picture 19. Using this as a stimulus, have the pupils discuss the many methods 
Modes of of transportation available to us today. Encourage pupils to tell about travelling 
transpor- they have done. Be sure they realize that “‘things”’ (mail, freight) as well as people 

tation must be transported. 
2. Writing 
Core word Have the pupils decide what they would like to record from their discussion. 
went 
3. Reading 

recall of Direct the pupils to read the composition to themselves very carefully. Tell them that 

specific when they have finished, you will ask them questions to see what they have learned. 

detail 


Allow ample time for detailed reading. 


Question on the details contained in the composition. 
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4. Core Vocabulary 
New Review 
went we run he my 
was with go find 
where an his 
and up on 
chalkboard a) Write these sentences on the board and have pupils read them. 
exercises 
went I went to the Lat. 
I went to tre LL : 
I want an GL 
I went to Mother. 
b) Have a pupil read each of the following sentences and do what the sentenced 
tells him to do. 
review with Go with (Mary) to ne LAL ; 
Take a es with you to the! | : | : 
Play ball with (John). 
Underline with in each sentence. | | 
Practice c) Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 93 . 
Books FOR ME, page 80 
5. Poem 


AEROPLANE 


There’s a humming in the sky 
There’s a shining in the sky 
Silver wings are flashing by 
Silver wings are shining by 
Aeroplane 

Aeroplane 

Flying — high. 


Silver wings are shining 

As it goes gliding by 

First it zooms 

And it booms 

Then it buzzes in the sky 

Then its song is just a drumming 
A soft little humming 
Strumming 

Strumming. 








Booklet 15 


B. 


GROUP A 


Theme 


““Tell-and- 
read” 


Tell 


Read 
Tell 
Read 
Tell 


Read 
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The wings are very little things 
The silver shine is gone 

Just a little black speck 

Away down the sky 

With a soft little strumming 
And a far-away humming 


Aeroplane 
Aeroplane 
Gone — by. 
Mary McB. Green 
6. Camera Patterns: Booklet 15 “Some People Ride on Elephants” 


Have pupils speculate about the selection from the title and the cover selection. 


Then have them look at the first picture. Is that what they expected? What do they 
think the two boys are doing? 


As you read the booklet together, pause after each “But...” and have the pupils 
guess what the next page will be. 


Discuss the ending. Do the boys look unhappy? 


READER SELECTION 


“Trains” JUST FOR ME: pages 68-73 
Many ways of travel. 


(A very simple article about trains.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


(Present this as an uninterrupted series of questions. Don’t ask the pupils to read 
during the first presentation. Repeat the exercise, with the pupils reading the printed 
phrases. ) 


What do you know about trains? 
Did you know that some trains 


are long trains? 


Did you know that a 


long train has many cars? 


Did you know that trains go 


all across Canada. 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


ell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


reading for 
detail 


Page 68 
Page 69 


Pages 70 & 71 
Pager 2 
Page 73 


Practice 
Book: JUST 
FOR ME 


that they go 


| by mountains and lakes, 
by towns and farms? 


Did you know that 


there are two kinds of trains? 


Did you know that 











a freight train carries things | 





and 


a passenger train carries people? 


And did you know that 


trains are exciting! 


If you’ve ever had a train trip, you'll know that. 








2. Directing the reading 

Tell the pupils that the article in their books tells the same things about trains and 
some other things, too. Tell them that the illustrations help us to understand the 
different kinds of trains and the work they do. 


What pulls a train? 


Discuss the map on this page just briefly. 

Identify the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 

Where are they? 

What does the map of Canada have to do with an article on trains? 


What kind of train is described? What does it carry? 
What is a passenger train like? What are some of the cars like? 


Do you agree with the last sentence? Why? 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book pages 94, 95. 








Poem 


GROUP B 


Theme 


“*Tell-and- 
read”’ 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 
Tell 


Read 
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b) The following poem stresses the same ideas as the essay. 
TRAINS 


Over the mountains, 
Over the plains, 

Over the rivers, 

Here come the trains. 


Carrying passengers, 
Carrying mail, 

Bringing their precious loads 
In without fail. 


Thousands of freight cars 
All rushing on 

Through day and darkness, 
Through dusk and dawn. 


Over the mountains, 
Over the plains, 

Over the rivers, 

Here come the trains. 


James S. Tippett, J Go A—Traveling 


Copyright 1929 by Harper and Brothers 
Reprinted by permission of Harper and 
Row, Publishers, Incorporated. 


“Around the World” FOR ME: pages 68-71 
There are many ways of travel. 


(How could you go around the world — without a balloon or a helicopter or a plane 
or a boat?) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


One fine day, John’s favorite uncle came for a visit. He said he had a surprise for 
John and a surprise for his little brother. His brother got his surprise first. It was 


a big red balloon. 


John wondered what his surprise was going to be. They got in the car and went for a 
long drive. As they got nearer the airport, John started to have a pretty good idea 
what it was. His uncle was a pilot in 


a big, big airplane 


that sometimes 


| went around the world. 
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Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


forming 
sensory 
images 


Page 68 


Page 69 
Page 70 


When they got out of the car, John saw something that looked like a glass ball with 
two sticks on top. It was 


a helicopter! 


John’s uncle said, ‘““Hop in, John. This is your surprise!” 





Up, up, up, and up 


; 


they went as John’s eyes grew bigger and bigger. 
Bzz-bzz-bzz the helicopter went 

as they flew over the city and then over 

John looked down and saw 


a big boat 


floating across the lake. 
“Oh, boy!” said John. “Tl bet I could go all 


around the world in a helicopter!” | 


His uncle laughed and said, ‘Well, not today. It’s time to go home.” 





| 





When John’s dad came home that night, John ran to meet him. He said, 


“Do you know where I went?” 


| 





Then he told his dad all about it and said it was the best surprise he’d ever had! 





2. Directing the reading 
Present the title. Use the globe to clarify the idea of “‘around the world.”’ Pupils could - 
trace various routes. 


Suggested questions: 


How did this little boy go around the world? 


by. What did you see? 
What did you hear as this traveller passed by? 


Pretend you are this traveller. 
What do you see as you travel? 
What kind of airplane do you have? 





Page 71 


Practice 
Book: 
FOR ME 


association 


classification 


expression of 
experience 


Vocabulary 
Test 

he 

up 

an 

with 

run 

and 

where 
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How did the next person go around the world? 
Describe one thing he saw. 
Answer the question. 


Discuss with the pupils whether these were true or imaginary experiences. 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book page 81. 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 39 


1. Put the following groups of words on the chalkboard. Pupils decide which one 
does not belong in each group. Or mimeograph them and have the pupils cross 
out the one that does not belong. 


For a slower group of pupils, this type of exercise can be adapted by drawing 
pictures with the words. 


a) car train apple bus 
b) train engine baby freight car 
ce boy truck plane _ boat 
d) boy wagon girl baby 
e) horse cow pig man 


2. Have pupils find or draw pictures of modes of transportation. Have them 
classified under the titles: 


On Land In the Air On Water 


3. Either orally or in writing, have pupils tell about a trip they have taken or one 
they would like to take. Whenever you are suggesting a topic for either oral or 
written language, be sure that pupils have the necessary background of experience 
to have something to say. Be very flexible, and when a child appears to have no 
ideas, suggest another topic or allow him to choose his own. Often a topic that 
interests him will emerge during a few minutes’ private conversation. 


4. This test uses all the core words from the last five blocks and some selected ones 
used previously. 


1) Heisa little boy. 
2) The cat is up on the chair. 
3) An apple is red. 
4) Please play with me. 
5) The dog will run. 
6) Boys and girls like TV. 
7) Where can I get my doll? 
8) We don’t like school. 
9) The girl was running. 
10) The rocket went up, up, up. 
11) Can you find his hat? 
12) This is our house. 
13) Come with us. 
14) The dog ran to me. 
15) Where are the books? 
16) Youcan color the book. 
17) Did the dog eat it? 
18) What do you want? 
19) [know I can’t run fast. 
20) The teacher asked us to go with her. 
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PiOreAneE 2) 1. Oral Discussion 


Theme: 
Appreciation 
of beauty 

in nature 


Core words 
have 
were 


sensory 
imagery 


BLOCK 40 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


For detail in order to understand the main idea 
Lesson 27: page 306 . 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of h 
Lesson 52: page 257 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 97 

/FOR ME, page 83 


I] INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 









Present Picture 20. Discuss with the pupils the child’s concentration as he gazes at 
the butterfly. They will note the beauty that has caught the youngster’s attention. 
Lead them to comment on other beautiful things of nature that they have admired 
(autumn leaves, stars, flowers, caterpillars, snakes, clouds, etc.). Encourage the use 
of descriptive words in describing beautiful things. 


| 


2. Writing 
This theme almost demands that a description be written. Encourage the use of mar) 
and varied adjectives. {| 


3. Reading | 
Encourage the pupils to form mental pictures as they read. Check individual mental) 
pictures of the thing described with those your pupils get while reading this particul 
description. 


4. _ Core Vocabulary 


New Review 
have went and up on 
were we run he 


was with go 
where an his 


Practice 
Books 


Booklet 16 





ROUPA 


Theme 


recognizing 
mood 


Page 74 


B. 
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a) Chalkboard Exercise 


Write the following sentences on the board. Have the pupils read them. The 
words in parentheses indicate words pupils should be able to use in consonant 


substitution. 
We have a cat. (at) 
I have a cake. (make) 


You have the can. 

We have fun. aE (run) 
We were at his fore. 

We were at his <a aay ; 


b) Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 99 
FOR ME, page 85 


5. Camera Patterns: Booklet 16 “What Is Beautiful?” 
Did the pupils name as beautiful any of the same things as are included in the booklet? 
Encourage pupils to read as much of this booklet as they can. 


READER SELECTION 


“Snow” JUST FOR ME: pages 74-77 
Appreciation of the beauty of nature. 


(A small child enjoying the beauty of a fresh snowfall is surprised by some of it.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
The vocabulary in this selection should not present a problem if the pupils are 
encouraged to use picture clues. 


Before reading, present the following phrases: 


Beautiful snow 
Fresh snow 

White snow 

So much snow today 


2. Directing the reading 

Have the pupils suggest how they feel when they awaken to see that much clean, 
white snow has fallen during the night. Suggestions will probably include the idea of 
eagerness to play in the snow, excitement and pleasure. 


a) Silent Reading 
Read the first page, then pages 75 and 76, and then 77. 


To establish a purpose for reading, ask questions such as: 


Look at the picture on page 74. Who will be in the story? I wonder how 
she feels about the snow? After you have read the page, think of a word 
that tells how the little girl feels (excited, glad, happy, wondering, sur- 
prised, amazed, astonished — even six-year-olds can think of such words. 
If not, you might want to use one or two of them). 


As you read the next two pages, think again about how the little girl 
feels about the snow. What does she notice especially? 
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Page 77 


oral reading 


Practice 
Book: JUST 
FOR ME 


Poems 


GROUP B 


Theme 









Something happens to the little girl. Does this change her feeling abou 
the lovely day? | 


b) Oral Reading 


Have a child read the selection stopping at the last picture. The other child | 
listen with closed eyes. On the completion of the reading, ask them: 


How did the story make you feel? 
What did you see? 
What did you hear? 


Have a second child read the complete story while the others listen. ““How | 
the last line change the way you felt, what you heard, and what you saw?!) 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book pages 100, 101, 102. 


b) The two short poems below express in verse the comparisons we all like to} 
make when everyday things are transformed by snow. 


After reading the poems, your pupils might like to think of comparisons of} 
their own. 


FIRST SNOW 


Snow makes whiteness where it falls. 
The bushes look like popcorn-balls. 
And places where I always play, 
Look like somewhere else today. 


Marie Louise Allen, A Pocketful of Rhym ’ 


Copyright 1939 by Harper and Brothers 
Reprinted by permission of Harper and Row, 
Publishers, Incorporated. 


SNOW 


The fenceposts wear marshmallow hats 
On a snowy day; 

Bushes in their night gowns 

Are kneeling down to pray — 

And all the trees have silver skirts 

And want to dance away. 


Dorothy Aldis 


“Fly Away, Butterfly” FOR ME: pages 72-76 
Appreciation of the beauty of nature. 


(Terry changed his mind about capturing the butterfly when he saw how beautiful it 
was outdoors. ) 


1. Preparing for reading | 
This selection should present little difficulty for the pupils. You may want to present J 
the following sentences and phrases before the reading: 
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See what I have. 
were going 

He ran and ran. 
But he did not get 


2. Directing the reading 


reading for Discuss the pictured situation on the first page. Guide the children to recognize Terry’s 
main idea feelings as he sees the others going off to school with something to show. 

Page 72 What did Jane and Jack say? 

Page 73 What did Billy and Nancy say? 

Page 74 What question does Terry ask? 

What does he decide? 
Page 75 Will Terry get the butterfly? 
Page 76 Does Terry get the butterfly to take to school? 


Why does he change his mind about taking it? 
What problem does Terry have now? 


3. Following the reading 
Practice . 
Bonk a) Use Practice Book page 86. 
FOR ME b) Have each pupil describe what he would bring to school if asked to show 
something pretty. 


c) Have the pupils write one or two sentences describing a beautiful thing 
that they have seen. 


C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 40 


describing 1. Have small groups of pupils work together to write a description of something of 
their own choice; for example, a rainbow, storm clouds, a snow storm, a light- 
ning storm, an animal, etc. Discuss briefly with them the idea that a description 
tells what something looks like. One child in the group acts as recorder to write, 
on chart paper, the description as dictated by the others. 


You may want to list on the board some descriptive words that the pupils may 
want to use. For example, beautiful, colorful, brilliant, bright, frightening, peace- 
ful, and so on. (Remember that any word that is in the pupils’ speaking and/or 
listening vocabularies is suitable for them to use in their writing. ) 


lists 2. Make a list of the loveliest things of nature that the pupils have seen. 
Make a list of the things that pupils think are the ugliest. 


Encourage pupils to justify their choices, but do not press this point because 
even adults have difficulty explaining why something appears beautiful (or 
ugly) to them. 
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PICTON es ol 


Theme: 
Work is a 
part of life; 
all honest 
work is 
worthwhile 


Core words 
she 
her 


BLOCK 41 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


For the main idea 
For supporting details 
Lesson 28: page 308 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 110 
FOR ME, page 92 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Structural analysis — inflectional ending -ed 
Lesson 53: page 258 
Practice Book: JUST FOR ME, page 106 


b) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of w 
Lesson 54: page 259: 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 105 
FOR ME, page 87 


Il INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 
(Oral and Written Language) 


1. Oral Discussion 

Present the picture. Discuss what ‘the people in the picture are doing. Elicit the 
response that these people are working. Then discuss the different types of work 
done by the pupils’ parents as well as those represented in the illustration. Stress 
the fact that work is an essential part of our lives and that all types of work are 
important in our daily living. 


2. Writing 
The composition might be about all the kinds of work the pupils’ parents do. © 


3. | Reading 


If the pupils have written about different kinds of work, the following instructions | 


could guide the reading. 








main idea; 
title 


chalkboard 
exercises 


her 
his 


she 


Practice 
Books 


Booklet 17 


FGROUPA 


Theme 


““Tell-and- 
read” 


Tell 
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Think of one word that would be a good title for our composition. (Work) 
Whose work does it tell about? 

What are some of the jobs that we wrote about? 

Read a sentence that mentions a job you like. 

Read a sentence that tells about a job you won’t likely have when you grow up. 
Does our title really tell the main idea of our composition? Read it again and see. 


4. Core Vocabulary 


New Review 

her were was with 

she have where an 
went and up 
we run he 


a) Direct attention to the core words used in the composition. If the words 
were not used in this composition, use a previous one in which the words 
occurred, or use chalkboard sentences. 


Write, spaced well apart, the two words her and his. Distribute pictures 
clipped from a catalogue) of objects which could be identified as hers or 
his. Have pupils come to the board, place the picture beside the correct 
word, and read the resulting phrase. For example: 


his (hat) 
her (dress) 
her (apron) 
his (sweater) 
Have the following sentences read: 


Can she run to school? 
Will she play ball? 
She will go home. 


b) Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 103 
FOR ME, page 89 


5. Camera Patterns: Booklet 17 “I Guess That’s Work” 
Encourage the pupils to read as much of the text as they can, but continue to read 
with the pupils. 


Have the pupils decide whether or not they agree with the children in the photographs 


Vthat they really were working. 


READER SELECTION 


“Work” JUST FOR ME: pages 78-83 
Work is a part of life, and all honest work is worthwhile. 


(But what is work? Randy wants to know.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


One day Randy said to the teacher, “We read a story called ‘When I Grow Up.’ We 
wrote a story about what we wanted to be. We asked each other riddles about jobs 
we might do.” 
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Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


details 


emotional 
reactions 


Page 78 


Page 79 


Then he said to her, 


“Mrs. Cook, I still don’t know 


what I want to be. 


My dad goes to the store to work, 


but I don’t want to work in a store. 


I don’t think I do. 


My brother 


drives a bus, 


but I don’t want to drive a bus. 


I don’t think I do. 





My mother just stays home. 


l 









I'd like that, but I don’t think Id like to get dinner every day.” 


Mrs. Cook laughed. “‘Oh, Randy,” she said, “‘there are many things you can do when } 
you grow up. 





Ask people about them. 


Then we will talk about it.” 


And the next day they did. 


H 


What do you think Randy had decided to be? 


2. Directing the reading 
a) Silent Reading 
Be sure the pupils make full use of picture clues to assist in identifying worl) 


What did Randy ask Mrs. Cook? 
What does she think about his question? 
Why do you think Randy asked it? 


Why is Randy puzzled? 
What “Shomework” do the boys and girls have? 





Pages 80, 81 
& 82 


Page 83 


oral reading 


Practice 
Book: JUST 
FOR ME 


GROUP B 


Theme 


“Tell-and- 
read” 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 
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Consider each question and answer. Discuss why each person gave his 
particular answer. 


Did Randy get the answer he wanted? 


In the follow-up discussion, have your pupils consider Randy’s problem. 


b) Oral Reading 


This selection might be read orally with different pupils taking the parts of 
the speakers. Since many people are involved, you will likely have most of 
your group participating. You may want to have them re-read the selection, 
taking new parts. 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book pages 108, 109. 


b) Suggest to the pupils that each write a sentence or two about the kind of 
work each thinks he would like to do. 


“Who Likes Work?” FOR ME: pages 77-80 
Work is a part of life. 


(The girls just can’t understand someone who doesn’t want to work.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


Mary was watching a TV program one afternoon. The program was about boys and girls 
long ago who had to work hard to help their mothers and fathers. Two boys and a girl 
were busy in the garden pulling up the weeds. Mary thought how lucky she was that she 
didn’t have to work like that. 


One of the boys said, 





ie don’t like to work | 





in this old garden every day. 








When I get big, I’m going to play all day. | 


I won’t work at all.” | 


The little girl said, ““Don’t let Father hear you say that. He’ll be angry. He says that 
everyone must work. 


I want to be 


like Mother. She works hard. 
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Read | She helps sick people.” | 
Tell The boy said, 


Read “Well, I do, too. 


Tell a farmer 


Read when I get big. 


Tell a doctor. What about you? 





The other boy said, 


Read ““Maybe. But I don’t think so. 


Tell I think that Pll stay here on the farm.” 


Just then Mary’s Mother came in and turned off the TV. “Off to work, Mary,” she 
said. ““You must finish your homework.” 


Mary sighed. Maybe she didn’t have to work in the garden but she still had to work! | 


2. Directing the reading 
Recall the ambitions of Ken in “What Will I Be?”’ 


Present the story title. Allow the pupils to comment briefly about work they like. 


main ideas What does Mary plan to do when she grows up? 
Page 77 Why has she decided this? 
Page 78 What does Patty want to do? 
Did she change Mary’s mind? 
Page 79 What does Kim tell Mary? 
Page 80 Would you like to do what Jill wants to do? 


Has Mary changed her mind? 
Do you think she will? 


3. Following the reading 


Practice a) Use Practice Book page 91. | 
Se b) Ask the pupils to think of what they want to be and what they would say 


to Mary to try to convince her that work can be enjoyable. 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 41 


classification 1. Put the headings WORK and PLAY on the chalkboard. Ask the pupils to name 
| activities that are work and those that are play. List them under the appropriate 
heading. There may be disagreement because some people do not see the same 
distinctions as others. If the difference can’t be resolved, put down another 
heading WORK AND PLAY and list the doubtful activities there. 


Pupils may write a few sentences about each: work and play. 


answer 2. “Work in the Nursery Rhymes.” Have the pupils answer questions about 
questions familiar nursery rhyme situations. 
For example: 


a) Who has a garden to work in? 

b) Who had to go for water? 

c) Who forgot his work and fell asleep? 
d) Who made a strange pie? 

e) Who sold pies at the fair? 

f) Who sang for his supper? 


riddles 3. Put short paragraphs such as the following on the chalkboard. Have the pupils 
write or draw the answers. 


a) She works and works. 
She will make a cake for her family. 
Who is she? 


b) He knows what work is. 
He takes us to school. 
He takes us home from school. 
Who is he? 


c) She cannot work. 
She likes to play with her toys. 
She wants to play with you. 
Who is she? 


d) Igo to school. 
I work at school. 
I asked, “‘What is work?” 
Who am I? 


e) Idonot like to work. 
I do not want to help my mother. 
Who am I? 
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BLOCK 42 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


For the main idea 
Lesson 29: page 310 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


Phonetic analysis — review g, h, w 

Lesson 55: page 260 

Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 111 
FOR ME, page 93 


Il INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


(Oral and Written Language) 


P| Cn R E JE y 1. Oral Discussion 


Theme: Present Picture 22 to the children. Discuss what is happening on the TV program. 
Travel Establish with the pupils the fact that the boy in the picture is seeing pictures of 
in space real rocket ships. Most children have a space-age vocabulary that should be encour- 


aged during this discussion. Proper terms such as astronaut, blast-off, orbit, etc. 
should be used. 


The chlidren will undoubtedly express the desire to ride in a rocket ship. Direct the | 
discussion toward actual rides that they have taken in cars, boats, trains and airplanes) 
Contrast the taking of an actual ride in one of the above with an imaginary ride in | 
a rocket ship. 





2. Writing 
Core words Suggestions: 
down A recent space trip that pupils have witnessed on TV; an imaginary account of a trip | 
who in a space vehicle; a conversation between children watching a rocket launching. 
am 
your | 
3. Reading 


Guide the reading as before. If the pupils have not chosen a title for their composi- 
tion, do so now. You might direct their attention to any colorful and descriptive ‘ 
words that help the reader to get vivid sensory impressions or to understand emotionai 
reactions. aH 
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If the pupils have written a conversation, have it read orally as such. Care should be 
taken that the children do not say “John said” or “‘said Linda’”’ when reading conver- 
sation in parts. Refer to the fact that when the speak they do not make reference to 
themselves saying, “Susan said” or “‘Allan said.”’ In situations where a narrator is used, 
the narrator reads only the parts that are not conversation. He, too, does not read 
“John said,” etc. The speakers identify themselves by the act of speaking. 


An effective way of developing understanding of conversational writing is to have the 
children dramatize the event. 


As an extra activity, re-read other units that involve conversation, having the children 
play the roles of the different characters. 


4. Core Vocabulary 


New Review 

am she went and 
your her we run 
down were was with 
who have where 


a) Have word cards of the new words which the children will match with those 
in the composition. 






chalkboard b) Write the following sentences on the board. Have a pupil read each question 
exercise and then ask a classmate to answer. In most cases, the answers will relate to 
an imaginary situation. 


am Am | at school? 
your Where were your cakes? 
down Who can run down the hill? 
who Who will get a cat? 
Who will have a tent? 
eCUGs 
Practice c) Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 114 
Books FOR ME, page 95 
5. Interpretation Lesson 
: Hes It is important that we know what is real and what is pretend. 
ishing fact 


: and fancy Let’s think about real things and imaginary things. As I say these sentences, be 
ready to say if they could be real or if they are imaginary. 


Our class climbed into the rocket and zoomed to the sun. 

We saw two brown kittens who said, “Meow, meow.” 

(Mary) rode to town with her father in the bus. 

(Joe) rode to town with his father in a dog sleigh. 

As I walked to school today, I saw a yellow dragon with green and purple 
spots. 

The little dog wagged its tail and said, “Good morning. How are you 
today?” 

The pilot flew far away in his airplane. 

The cow drove its car along the road. 








Have the pupils tell about real and imaginary incidents and distinguish which is which. 
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Booklet 18 


GROUPA 


Theme 


“Tell-and- 
read”’ 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 







6. Camera Patterns: _ Booklet 18 “First Men on the Moon” 
Pupils will want to spend time examining the photographs of man’s first landing on tf) 
moon. Spend some time with reading this booklet, so that pupils can read it with easy 


READER SELECTION 


JUST FOR ME: pages 84-87 


Travel in space; most of us can only imagine such travel. 


“Spaceman” 


(Children are pretending that they are space travellers and have constructed a play 
spaceship. Father enters into the play but brings them back to reality.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


One day Mrs. Bailey told Carl and Peter to get busy and clean up the back yard befo ; 
supper. . 





The boys wanted to play. | 





But the yard had to be tidied. 


Peter didn’t want to and Carl didn’t want to, so 
| Peter poked Carl with his fist. 


“You stop it. Your toys are all over the place. You pick them up!” 











“T won't, ’ said Peter. But Carl was bigger than he was 


And he couldn’t see anyone 


who would do it for him. And his mother had said the yard must be tidy before 
supper. He was wondering what he should do when 


suddenly a voice called, 
“Supper time. 








Tell 


distin- 
guishing fact 
and fancy 


Page 84 





Page 85 
(first half) 
Page 85 


Practice 
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| Are you boys ready for supper?” | 


What do you think happened in the back yard? 





2. Directing the reading 
Prepare a chart of “Space Words.” Help the pupils to become familiar with them. 
spaceman 
spaceship 
count-down 
space control 
loud and clear 
Can you hear me? 
important message 
Calling all spacemen. 


Have the pupils examine the picture on page 84 and decide what the children are 
doing. 


Discuss the story using questions such as: 


What are the children playing? (Bring out the idea of imagination.) 
What have they named their spaceship? 
How do you know the spaceship is finished? 


What are the children in the picture doing? 
The children’s argument is interrupted. How? 


After reading, have the children speculate on whose the voice is. Is it real or imag- 
inary? 
Find out if this page tells us about the voice. 


After reading, discuss what is meant by “John poked me, —”’ You might also clarify 
the term “Space Control.” 


We still don’t know to whom the voice belongs. Surely we will find out now. 
After reading, ask if John knew all along who it was. 


Did John’s dad think they were really spacemen? 
How do the children know that he didn’t? (Wash up for supper.) 


You might also discuss who the “I’’ is in the story. 


Is it John and Karen’s brother? 
How do they know it isn’t? (John’s Dad) 
Why does this little boy have to wash up, too? 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book pages 115, 116. 
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Poem 


GROUP B 


Theme 


“Tell-and- 
read” 


Lei} 
Read 
Tell 
Read 
Tell 
Read 


Tell 


b) SKY-ROCKET 


A fizz and a whoosh 

And up like an arrow, 

A shower of sparks 

That thins to a narrow 
Ribbon of gold 

Caught up in the sky; 

My rocket is off 

To climb ever so high. 
Still higher and higher, 

So far beyond far; 

Oh, please, may it reach 
To the farthermost star! 
Soon, over the black 

Of the sky-dome unending 
My rocket its comets 

Of gold will be sending. 
But oh! See it dive 

At a frightening rate! 

Will it fall without bursting? 
How long must I wait? 
There! a flash and a boom, 
A volcano of light, 

And red stars shine now 
In the black of the night. 


Harold J. Brodie 


“Going to the Moon” FOR ME: pages 81-84 
Travel in space; most of us only imagine such travel. 


(Jimmy can’t persuade Lucy to go along on his trip to the moon.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


Donald and Penny’s father was an astronaut. One day he said to the children, 


on another trip soon. See, here are some pictures. 


Look at the rocket. 


It will take me high into the sky. 


| Who wants to go with me?” 


Donald said, 





Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 





: and fancy 
Page 81 


Page 82 


Page 83 


Page 84 


“Wheeee! 


I wish I could. I bet 








it’s going to the moon!” | 


“What about you, Penny? Don’t you want to go?”’ said her father. 


Penny was always frightened when her father went away. She said, “No, 


I don’t want to go on your old rocket. 
I like it here. 


I don’t want to see the moon.”’ | 


“Will you really get to the moon, Dad?” asked Donald. 
His father laughed, 


he said. “But I don’t think so. Not this time anyway.” 








2. Directing the reading 
Present the title. Discuss its fanciful nature. Relate it to the illustration on page 81. 


Encourage the pupils to enter into the spirit of Jimmy’s and Lucy’s play. Guide their 
reading with questions such as: 


Where is Jimmy going? 


Following the reading ask: 





What is he asking? 
Does Jimmy really mean to go to the moon? 


Will Lucy join Jimmy on his trip? Why not? 
What does Lucy want to know about the moon? 


Can Jimmy answer her? 


Following the reading ask: 





Why does Jimmy want to go to the moon? 
How does he pretend to get there? 
What did Lucy tell him to do? 


Where is Jimmy now? 


Following the reading, discuss the significance of the illustrations on page 84. Be sure 
the pupils understand that the first one is fanciful and the second real. 
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Practice 
Book: 
FOR ME 


Poem 


writing 


auditory 
association 


dramatiza- 
tion 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 42 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Following the reading 






a) Use Practice Book page 96. 


b) Have pupils pretend to be Jimmy on his return from the moon and tell 
Lucy what he found. 


c) Read the following poem. 


THE MOON 
How can people How can people 
land on the moon? live on the moon? 
It’s not in the sky all It’s seldom full like a 
afternoon! big balloon. 
It’s there at night When it gets as thin 
but it leaves as soon as a Silver spoon 
as the sky gets bright where could folks go 
with the sun in sight. I'd like to know? 


Aileen Fisher 


Have pupils write their own spaceman story. Pupils use the chart of space wore 
prepared with the reading lesson. . 


Write “sound” words on the chalkboard. Pupils draw a picture to accompany @ 
word. For example: 


Wheeeee! 
Zoom! 
BZZZ-Z2ZZ- 
Swoooosh! 


Pupils dramatize the story “Calling All Spacemen”’ and perform for the other | 
groups in the class. Encourage spontaneous conversation rather than memorizij 
that of the story. 


Shadows 


Poem 
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BLOCK 43 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


A. LISTENING 


(No lessons suggested for this block) 


B. WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of j 
Lesson 56: page 261 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 117 
FOR ME, page 97 


b) Structural analysis — inflectional ending -ing 
Lesson 57: page 262 


Il INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


Oral and Written Language) 


: TU R E a S 1. Oral Discussion 


Before beginning this unit, take the pupils outside into the sunlight. Discuss where the 
light comes from during the day. Have them observe their shadows. Encourage them 
to observe their shadows at different times of the day and notice how they change. 


In the classroom, use a projector or a flashlight to supply sufficient light to create 
shadows. Let the pupils see their shadows on the wall and how their shadows change 
as they move or as the angle of the light is changed. Have the pupils make shadows 
with their entire bodies, their hands, or heads. (Some teachers make a silhouette of 
each child’s profile which the children give to their parents.) 


Read Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem “‘My Shadow.” 


Encourage the pupils to visualize what is happening in the poem. Discuss why the 
child would have no shadow before the sun was up. 


(The poem follows on the next page.) 
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Core words 
did 
do 


did 
do 


Practice 
Books 


finding 
specific 


information 


in a story 


MY SHADOW 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump before me, when | jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller like an India-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there’s none of him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward you can see; 

I'd think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks to me! 


One morning, very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in bed. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
Present Picture 23 to the class. 


Relate what is happening in the picture to your pupils’ own experiences. 







2. Writing 
Have the pupils summarize the information about shadows that they learned from th 
discussion; or write directions for the experiment with the projector or flashlight. 


3. Reading ) 
Have the pupils read the completed composition to find the answers to specific que 1) 
tions. Remember that this is silent reading and that answers can thus be given in pup! 
own words. Answering should not always be done by reading a sentence orally. 


4. Core Vocabulary 


New Review 

did who — she went 

do down her we 
your were was 
am have where 


a) It is unlikely that the pupils will have used the core words did and do in t 
composition. Therefore, use chalkboard sentences such as these: 


What did we do with the light? 

What did John’s shadow do when he jumped? 
How did you make a shadow? 

Do shadows get bigger? 


b) Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, pages 118, 119 
FOR ME, page 99 


5. Interpretation Lesson 
Tell the pupils that you are going to read a travel story. They are to listen carefully 
and find out who is travelling and how he is travelling. 





story 
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Read “‘A Magic Morning.” 
A MAGIC MORNING 


It was a magic morning for Peter Paul. 
The airport car hummed. 

Peter Paul looked at the road. 

“Tt is a runway! said Peter Paul. 

I have wings. 

Iam a jet. 

I can fly.” 


Into the airport went the car. 

“What a busy place!” said Peter Paul. 

Fat men, thin men, tall men, short men! 
All were on the go! 

Mothers with babies. 

Mothers with no babies. 

All on the go. 

Little girls, big girls, small boys, tall boys. 
All on the go. 


Peter Paul went to see the runways. 
There it was — the jet — long, thin, fast! 
“My jet,” said Peter Paul. “Gate Ten?” 
Up the steps to the jet they went. 

Up, up, up, and in! 

Whish! went the steps and the door. 
Click! Click! Click! went the seat belts. 
Whoosh! go the jets. Whoosh! Whoosh! Whoosh! 
And away we go down the runway. 

Fast, fast, fast! 

Faster, faster, faster! 

Then up we go. Up, up, up into the sky. 
“Oooh,” said Peter Paul, “‘“now I do fly!” 


Say: Peter Paul travels first of all in a car. Listen again and find out what car he is in 
and what he is pretending. 
Re-read Section 1. 


Ask: Where will the airport car take Peter Paul? 
Listen to the next part of the story. What kind of people did Peter Paul see at 
the airport? 





Re-read Section 2. 


Say: Find out where Peter Paul’s plane was, and what it was like. 


Re-read Section 3. 
Ask: What did Peter Paul do when he got on the jet? 





Re-read Section 4. 


Ask: Where did the jet go? 
How did it go? 





Write the following groups of sentences on the chalkboard. Have the pupils read and 
find the answer to a question. 
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B. 


GROUPA 


Theme 


“Tell-and- 
read” 

Tell 

Read 

Tell 

Read 

Tell 

Read 

Tell 

Read 


Tell 


Read 


Who is going for a trip in a jet? 


John and his mother will go in a jet. 
I will not go. 

My mother will not go. 

Just John and his mother. 


What are we going to do? 


We are going down by the lake. 
We will play in the sand. 
It will be fun. 


What is our pet? Why does it run to us? 


We have a pet. 

It is a black cat. 

It runs to us to play. 
We like our pet. 


READER SELECTION 


“Shadows” JUST FOR ME: pages 88-94 


Shadows: shadows are made when light is obstructed. 





(Jim and Dan start off to go fishing but become so intrigued with shadows that the | 
forget fishing — and supper.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Use the following exercise: 


One fine summer day Jim and Dan took some sandwiches and went for a picnic. 


It was a sunny day, 


and when the boys ate their lunch they noticed that 


the sun was high in the sky. 


“That means it’s noon,” said Dan. 


“We talked about the sun 


at school, so I know.” 


“Well,” laughed Jim, 


“Tl hope you learned how to tell when it’s five o’clock too. 


We can’t be late for supper. 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 


Read 


Tell 





reading for 
detail 


Page 88 
Page 89 


Page 90 


I Pages 91-93 


Page 94 


Practice 
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And Mother said five o’clock.”’ 


| 





Dan said, ‘“‘We didn’t learn that 


because 


we were just in Grade One. The teacher 


could have told us 


about it but she didn’t. We'll just 


be careful 


that we don’t stay too long. Then we won’t be late.” 





2. Directing the reading 

Have the pupils look at the picture on the first page and decide what the boys are 
going to do. Have them read the first two lines to verify their decision. Ask them to 
speculate about how this activity relates to the title. 


Establish purposes for reading with questions such as the following: | 
What were the boys talking about as they walked along the path? 
On their way, the boys become interested in something. Find out what it was. 


After reading, ask: 





Why were the shadows so small? 


What do you expect the boys will do, now that they have become interested in 
their shadows? 
Find out if you’re right. 


After reading, discuss the games the boys played with their shadows. 





How could Jim jump over a tree? 
Find out what other kinds of shadows the boys found. 


Have the children re-read page 91 and discuss the significance of ‘““Their shadows were 
not little. Not now.” 


On the first page, Mother had told the boys not to be late for supper. Let’s find 
out if they were. 


After reading, discuss the last three lines. 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book pages 121, 122. 
b) Have the pupils do the things that Jim and Dan did with their shadows. 
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GROUP B 


Theme 


reading for 
detail 


Page 85 
Page 86 
Page 87 


Practice 
Book: 
FOR ME 


c) Read the following poem: 


SHADOWED 
When I open my eyes under water, As I turn toward the beach 
Below me, flat and thin, In the shallow water warm, 
But as like me as my brother, I see my shadow reach 
I see my shadow swim, His dark and rippling arm 
As though he were a frog And try to grasp my hand 
or a wriggling polliwog. As I touch the golden sand. 


And there at last we meet 
As I run along the shore. 
Shackled to my feet, 

He is captive as before; 
No longer free to roam, 
He accompanies me home. 


Fred Swayze 


“Davie’s Shadow” FOR ME: pages 85-87 
Shadows are made when light is obstructed. 


(Davie’s shadow gave him away and spoiled his game of hide-and-seek.) 





1. Preparing for reading 
There are only a few words in this selection that are not core words. The pupils sho 
have little difficulty with the reading. Present these phrases before introducing the | 
selection: 
Do you see? 
Do not talk. 
Ican ttell: 
I see something. 
Come on. 
How did it help? 


2. Directing the reading 
Present the title. Discuss the pictures on page 85 and have pupils note that the child) 
are playing hide-and-seek. 


It is important that the pupils use the illustration to deepen the understanding of 
shadows and their behavior. 


What is worrying Davie? What did Lynn tell him? 
Who was caught first? How did Polly find Davie? 
What did Davie ask Polly? What did Davie think of his shadow? 


3. Following the reading 
'a) Use Practice Book page 100. 
b) Read the poem “Shadowed.” 
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C. ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 43 


descriptive 1. Put descriptive words on the chalkboard. Have pupils draw shadows of various 
words things to which each word could apply. Have them use the word in a sentence 
under each drawing. 
Words: long small 
fat big 
thin pretty 
wide 


2. Cut out silhouettes of people, animals, and objects (man, woman, girl, baby, 
cat, dog, elephant, box, house, hat, and so on). Place them on the chalkboard, 
or the bulletin board, number them, and have the pupils identify them by writing 
the numerals and the appropriate name beside each. If writing the names inde- 
pendently is too difficult for your group, list the names in random order for 
pupils to find and copy. 


3. Put the sentences “I see shadows” and “I cannot see shadows” on the chalk- 
board. Have the pupils print each sentence on a separate piece of paper. Have 
them place the following phrases on the appropriate piece of paper. 


a) on a sunny day g) a cloudy afternoon 

b) clouds cover the sun h) clouds cover the moon 

c) rain, rain, rain i) a dark room 

d) the moon is shining j) the sky is bright and sunny 
brightly k) a dull, cloudy day 

e) one bright morning 1) a bright moonlit night 


f). a lamp was on in the room. 
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BLOCK 44 


| SKILLS LESSONS 


Il INTEGRATED LANGUAGE UNIT 


A. DEVELOPING THE UNIT THEME 


PICTURE 24 


Theme: 
imagination 


Core words 
him 

in 

because 


LISTENING 


Review 
Lesson 30: page 311 


WORD PERCEPTION 


a) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of k 
Lesson 58: page 263 


b) Phonetic analysis — visual-auditory perception of ck 
Lesson 59: page 264 


c) Phonetic analysis — review j, k 
Lesson 60: page 265 
Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 123 
FOR ME, page 101 


(Oral and Written Language) 








1. Oral Discussion | 
Present Picture 24. Discuss the kind of game that this boy is playing. Lead the childry) 
to suggest that the boy is using his. imagination and playing a make-believe or a prete}} 
game. They should realize that he is pretending to do things because he is alone and 
has to stay in bed. His pretend games help to pass the time. Encourage the pupils to jj 
discuss games where they pretend to be someone else or do something that is fun 
or exciting. 


2. Writing 
A sample procedure follows that illustrates: (a) a way in which pupils can be guided | 
approach the topic of imagination as a way to relieve loneliness; (b) the way in which} 
core words can be elicited in pupil answers from the teacher’s questioning. (Rememb 
that the composition is much better if the pupils dictate freely without being guided} 
by questions. ) 


This boy’s name is Peter. Where is he and why is he there? 


(Peter is in bed because he is sick.) 
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Why can’t anyone play with him? 
(No one can play with him because he has the mumps.) 
What did Mother give him to play with? 
(Mother gave him his toy monkey.) 
Where did he put it? 
(He put it on the bed.) 
Why did he do that? 
(because he was tired of it) 
Put those two answers together. 
(He put it on the bed because he was tired of it.) 
What kind of monkey would be more fun than a toy one? 
(a real one) 
What word do we use to mean a real animal that you can play with? 
(a pet) 
What might Peter have pretended? 
(He pretended that he had a pet monkey.) 
What did it do? 
(It played with him.) 
What else did Peter pretend? 
(He pretended that he had a pet dragon.) 
What did he do with it? 
(He rode on it.) 
What might Peter have said about his pretending game? 


(‘Pretending is fun,”’ said Peter.) 





sample Peter is in bed because he is sick. 

§ composition No one can play with him because he has the mumps. 
4 Mother gave him his toy monkey. 

He put it on the bed because he was tired of it. 

He pretended that he had a real pet monkey. 

It played with him. 

He pretended that he had a pet dragon. 

He rode on it. 

“Pretending is fun,” said Peter. 


3. Reading . 
visual In the composition about Peter there are many pictures that you can see in your 
imagery mind. 


Read silently what we wrote and think about the pictures that you can see in each 
sentence. 


Have pupils choose and read aloud a sentence or two and then tell the class about 
the picture they visualize. Encourage individuality. In a simple, non-descriptive _ 
selection such as this, each child’s visualization should be quite different. With 
children of this age, you may have to set the pattern of “‘difference” by saying that 
you have quite a different picture and ask for other differences. 
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recognition 
of because 


recognition 
of in 


recognition 
of him 


chalkboard 
exercise 


Practice 
Books 


sentence 
meaning: 
because asa 
connective 


4. Core Vocabulary 


New Review 
him do your were 
in did am have 


because who — she went 
down her we 







a) The following suggestions relate to the sample composition above. Adapt 
the questioning procedure to the composition developed by your class. 


Why is Peter in bed? 
(because he is sick) 
Find the word “‘because.”’ Circle it. 
Find “‘because” in another sentence. Circle it. 
Read the sentence. 
Read another sentence that uses ““because.”’ 
Where is Peter? 
Find the word “‘in” and underline it. 
Two words in the second sentence mean “Peter.” 
Underline them. 
Find “him” in another sentence. 
Read the sentence. Underline “him.” 
Have the pupils read the following sentences. 


I want to go with him. 
Let him play ball with us. 
The cat will run to him. 


b) Use Practice Books: JUST FOR ME, page 125 
FOR ME, page 103 


5. Interpretation Lesson 
Use Picture 24. Write the pupils’ answers in groups of three to illustrate how the two} 
shorter sentences become one longer sentence. / 


Where is Peter? (Peter is in bed.) 

Why is he in bed? (He is sick.) 

Put those two sentences together. (Peter is in bed because he is sick.) 
How does Peter’s face look? (His face is swollen. ) 


Why is it swollen? (He has the mumps.) 


Put those two sentences together. (His face is swollen because he has the mum 
Will Peter go to school tomorrow? (He will not go to school tomorrow.) 
Why not? (He is sick.) 

Put those two sentences together. (He will not go to school tomorrow becaus 


he is sick.) 





I Booklet 20 


IGROUPA 


Theme 


distin- 
guishing fact 
and fancy 


Page 95 


Page 96 


B. 
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Underline because in the three sentences. 
What word did I underline? (because) 


“Because” is an important connecting word. We use it to connect a sentence that 
tells “why.” I will say two sentences. Join them into one sentence with the word 
“because.” 


1. Sarah is sad. She lost her doll. 
(Sarah is sad because she lost her doll.) 


2. The dog is limping. He hurt his paw. 
(The dog is limping because he hurt his paw.) 


3.  Ican find the book. I know where it is. 
(I can find the book because I know where it is.) 


6. Camera Patterns: BooklerZ0ae  UpsUp, Upe 

Have pupils look through the booklet, examining the pictures and reading as much 
as they can. Discuss the difference in the pictures between reality and imagination. 
Why is the last picture exactly the same as the one on page 2? Relate this incident 
to their own experiences. Have they ever felt like this? 


Read the booklet with the pupils. 


READER SELECTION 


“The Pink Horse”’ JUST FOR ME: pages 95-100 
Imagination 


(Two boys cooped up and bored on a rainy day “dream-up” a wonderful pink horse 
that disappears as Father comes home.) 


1. Preparing for reading 
Encourage the use of picture clues in word recognition. 


Before the reading, present the following words and phrases: 


Let’s watch. 

They watched and watched. 
Just rain, rain, rain. 

The milkman 

Let’s pretend 

A fine wagon. 

Too late! 


2. Directing the reading 

Have the children look at the picture on page 95. Discuss: (a) how they feel on 
rainy days, (b) how they amuse themselves on rainy days. Identify the boys as 
Jack and Don. 


Discuss the story around such questions as the following: 
Read to find out what Jack and Don are doing on this rainy day. 
After the page has been read, ask, ‘Could this happen to you?” 


What did the boys decide to do? 
Who started the game? 
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Page 97 


Page 98 
Page 99 
Page 100 


Pages 98, 
99 & 100 


Oral Reading 


Practice 
Book: JUST 
FOR ME 


GROw ra 


Theme 


After the page has been read, ask a pupil to describe in his own words the imaginary 





After reading, ask, ““Who has joined in the boys’ fun?” 


horse. Ask, “Was there really a horse outside?” 





What is the horse pulling? 


Does Mother see the fine horse? 
What happened to the horse? 
What do the boys see now? 


Following the reading, have the pupils consider the incidents on pages 98-100 and 
decide which could have really happened and which were imaginary. 





There is an incident described on each of these pages. Read these three pages 
to find out which could really have happened and which were imagination. 






This delightful story could be read by two pupils — one reading the factual parts and }) 
the other the imaginary. Try to get the pupil reading the fancy to capture the breath- | 
lessness of the two boys as they embroider their picture. The rest of the class should 
listen and try to see the pictures mentally. 


3. Following the reading 
a) Use Practice Book page 124. 


b) Oral language: Have the pupils use their imaginations to describe a fanciful 
animal or vehicle of their own choice. 


c) Have the pupils draw their own versions of the milkman’s horse. 


d) Have the pupils compare Jack and Don’s game with the one played by Joe 
in “A Very Brave Hunter.” 


“‘Peculiar George, the Dragon” FOR ME: pages 88-92 
Imagination 
(Peculiar George was a most peculiar dragon — but Jack Jones liked him.) 


You may want to approach this story in another manner. You might read the entire | 
story to the group first (with pupils’ books closed). Discuss the mental pictures of the |} 
dragon that the pupils formed as you read. Then suggest that they open their books 
to compare their mental pictures with those of the artist. 


1. Preparing for reading 
Discuss the meaning of the word “peculiar” as you present the title. 


Discuss the characteristics of ““normal” dragons as you present the phrases: 


spit fire 
eat people 
g-r-r-growl 


You might present a few more phrases and words before asking the pupils to read 
silently: 


eat people 

anything bad at all 
Poor Peculiar George 
Nobody 





distin- 
guishing fact 
and fancy 


Page 88 


reading for 
detail 


Page 89 


basing 
inferences 
on story 
detail 
Page 90 


Page 91 


Page 92 


Practice 
Book: 
FOR ME 


vocabulary 
test 


have 
were 
her 
she 
am 
your 
down 
who 
did 
do 
him 
in 
because 
went 
was 


2 
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I wish 
how sad 
cheer up 


Directing the reading 


Be sure the pupils recognize that this is a ‘““make-believe” situation. Help them to 
enjoy the fun of imaginative stories. 


Who gave Peculiar George his name? 

Why did they think him peculiar? 

When did Peculiar George live? 

What kind of stories usually begin “Once upon a time... ”’? 


What did Peculiar George like to do? 
What did the people do? 
Find three reasons why the people ran away. 


Why is Peculiar George so unhappy? 
Who does he want for a friend? 
Why do you think Peculiar George doesn’t know any little boys? 


Who happened to pass by? 
What three things did he notice about the dragon? 
What did he say to the dragon? 


Why was the dragon surprised? 
What did he tell Jack to do? 
Do you think a little boy and a dragon ever really played together? 


Following the reading 


a) Use Practice Book page 104. 


ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BLOCK 44 


Make up the test as before. The test given below uses only the core words from 
the last five blocks. You may want to re-use the previous tests to check on all 
the core vocabulary emphasized in Level 2. 


1) We all have shadows. 
2) Where were you going? 
Saal liateis her.col!: 
4) She isa pretty baby. 
5) Iam up on the table. 
6) Your cap is not in the box. 
7) Get down from the tree. 
8) I know who it is. 
9) What did he get? 
10) Can you do that? 
11) Iwill play with him. 
12) The cat is in the house. 
13) Lam wet because it is raining. 
14) We went to see the circus. 
15) He was not at school. 
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sensory 
images 


explaining 
favorites 


judgment 
judgment 


crossword 
puzzles 


GROUPA 


Across: 


Down: 





Place four headings on the chalkboard (or on paper). Pupils put the words and 
phrases under the appropriate headings. Remind them that many things can be 
put under more than one heading. 


See Hear Feel Smell 
Words: 

baby horse milk 

dragon rain growl candy 

boy cake ginger- _ ball 

fire bug bread house 


Have the pupils look at the table of contents and ask each child to choose the 
title of his favorite story. He then makes up a riddle about it (for example, I 
liked the story where the family decided to go on a picnic instead of going to 
the zoo) and classmates, using the table of contents as a reference, give the 
correct title. 


Have pupils choose their favorite picture in the book. Either orally or in 
writing, have them tell why it is their favorite. 


Pupils draw a picture about their favorite stories. The rest of the class tries to 
guess which story it represents. 


Pupils tell or write about the person they liked best (or least) in the book. 


The following puzzles are simple and use only the names of characters in the 
stories. Allow the pupils to use their readers to find the names. Help the pupils 
with the first few until they understand the procedure. 






















1. He went to the zoo with his mother and father. (Larry John) 

5. He wants to be a fireman when he grows up. (Doug) 

3. He showed Mother and Father his practice book. (Andy) 

7. She had twins to play with. (Jean) 

9. Don and Jack pretended while they watched for him. (Dad) 
10. Grandma sent him a book each birthday. (Mike) 

1. She wanted to play with a chipmunk, a bee, an ant and a bird. (Linda) 
2. She wants to be a nurse when she grows up. (Jean) 

4. He and Jack pretended they saw a gingerbread wagon. (Don) 
6. She sends Mike a book each birthday. (Grandma) 

8. He was a very brave hunter. icioe) 
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Across: 
1. She found a feather and saw a robin’s nest. (Susan) 
5. She wouldn’t help Polly find Davie. (Lynn) 
6. He hid but Polly found him by his shadow. (Davie) 
7. She won’t go on the rocket with Jimmy. (Lucy) 
8. He went to the airport to meet his dad. (Ken) 
Down: 
1. She wanted to cross the street alone. (Sally) 
2. He wanted his mother to let him have a dog. (Sam) 
3. She was on her way to school with Billy with a shell. (Nancy) 
4. He and his brother Sam and sister Molly were (Ronnie) 
starving. 
6. He couldn’t find his blue hat. (Dick) 
G R O U © A “The Gingerbread Boy”’ JUST FOR ME: pages 101-108 
independent This story is not attached to a reading unit. It is included in Just for Me for inde- 
reading pendent reading. A familiar story was chosen to suggest to children that they can 
now read ‘‘on their own” stories that formerly were read to them. 
Practice Let pupils read the whole story independently and then discuss it briefly. Assign 
Book Practice Book pages 126 and 127 as independent work. 


To the Teacher: 
Reading Your Reading Group A is now finished with Level 2 of the language program. They 
Group A should be ready to begin the work of Level 3. To help you to check on the pupils’ 
mastery of the word perception and interpretation skills that have been taught to 
this point, a test has been prepared. It is suggested that you give the ““Test for 
Level 2” as soon as the pupils have reached this point. The Test is produced on 
Duplicating master sheets and is available from the publisher. 


Reading sk Group B should now read JUST FOR ME. This should consolidate their mastery of 

Group B the core vocabulary and interpretation skills. The lesson plans outlined in the Teacher’s 
Guide for Group A can be adapted for use with Group B. Pages 105-128 in MY 
PRACTICE BOOK — FOR ME are to be used with JUST FOR ME. 
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PART 2 WORD PERCEPTION LESSONS 


Contents 


Lesson 1: s -- auditory 


bo 


Lesson 2: f -- auditory 
Lesson 3: m --auditory 
Lesson 4: rhyme -- auditory 
Lesson 5: b --auditory 
Lesson 6: t --auditory 
Lesson 7: k -- auditory 
Lesson 8: rhyme -- auditory 
Lesson 9: | -- auditory 
Lesson 10: p -- auditory 
Lesson 11: r -- auditory 
Lesson 12: rhyme - - auditory 
Lesson 13: n --auditory 


Lesson 14: d -- auditory 


Lesson 15: g -- auditory 


PAGE 


210 


211 
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212 


213 


214 


215 


216 


217 


218 


219 


220 


221 


221 


222 


Lesson 16: 
Lesson 17: 
Lesson 18: 
Lesson 19: 
Lesson 20: 
Lesson 21: 
Lesson 22: 
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Lesson 28: 


Lesson 29: 
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s --visual-auditory 
--consonant substitution 


plural s 
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Lesson 34 


\_ Lesson SE 


Lesson 36 


Lesson 37 


Lesson 38: 


Lesson 39 


Lesson 40 
P Lesson 41 
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Lesson 42 
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eo. 43 


Lesson 44: 


Lesson 32: 


Lesson 33: 


¢ Lesson ag a - visual-auditory 


s, f --visual-auditory 

m --visual-auditory 

: b --visual-auditory 

using context -- picture 

: review --s, f, m, b 

: t --visual-auditory 
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: review --s, f, m, b, t, --con- 


sonant addition 
2c (k-sound) 
: inflectional ending, -s 
: | --visual-auditory _ 
: | --visual-auditory 


review --l, c, t, b 
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*K 


Lessons 1 —19 


Auditory 
perception of 
the sound 
represented 
by the letter 
s 


Step l1- 
awareness of 
the sound 


Step 2- 
distinguishing 
this sound 
from others 


Lessons 1-60: Phonetic and structural analysis 


Success in the first grade program in phonetic analysis depends on the ability to dis- 
criminate sounds accurately. Too often it is assumed that all pupils can distinguish 

(or hear the difference among) the individual sounds that make up a spoken word. While 

it is true that children do recognize the difference between Bobby and Robby, for ex- : 
ample, it is essential that they know what makes the difference -- a different sound at | 
the beginning of the word. This auditory ability to discriminate the single sounds of | 
English is essential before pupils can be asked to relate sounds to written symbols and 

to apply this to reading. 


Because, for these young children, this is a new way to think about oral language, all | 
pupils need instruction. In the Language Experience Reading Program, therefore, a il 
series of basic lessons will be used with the introductory units. Those pupils who 
need more help in this area probably will take the Preparatory Program and will receive 
further instruction there. 


Further attention will be given to auditory discrimination at the beginning of the lessons 
on each letter. 


LESSON 1 


1. Tell the pupils to listen carefully to the words you will say: i 


sock salt i 
south Sorry 

sandy silver 

silly secret 


Say: ‘‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen.’’ 
Repeat the list. 

Have pupils repeat each word after you. i 
2. Ask the pupils to listen and tell you which of the words you will say begin with the 


same sound as ‘‘sock.’’ 
Say these words in groups of three: 


a) seal b) Santa c) cup d) seed e) two 
saw mother saucer feed S1x 
ball sent sandal seven sign 








Step 3- 
check on pupils’ 
understanding 


% 


Auditory 
perception 
of the f-sound 


Auditory 
perception 
of the m-sound 


3. Have pupils give words beginning with this sound. 
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The teacher will, of course, avoid using in examples words beginning with an s-blend 
(sleep, scream, steam, speak, etc.). 
However, it is impossible at this stage, to insist that pupils avoid them. 


LESSON 2 


Follow the steps outlined in Lesson 1. 


Use these words: 


l. father 
fall 

Zea) tat 
fair 
hand 


LESSON 3 


faint 
far 


b) fire 
late 
family 


face 
fairy 


c) purr 
fur 
fence 


Follow the steps outlined in Lesson 1. 


Use these words: 


1. man 
magic 
2. a) Monday 
mix 
fix 


made 
Mary 


b) mumps 
tune 
music 


milk 
might 


c) house 
mouse 
mouth 


fancy 
fast 


d) feed 
need 
fawn 


moon 
mischief 


d) morning 
other 
mother 


e) finish 
farm 
harm 


e) nanny 
money 
minute 
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LESSON 4 


Auditory perception 
of rhyme 


oe It is absolutely essential that pupils learn to identify words that rhyme if their know- 
ledge of phonics is to be of practical value in beginning reading. As soon as pupils 
learn to associate a sound with a letter symbol, they can learn to use consonant sub- 
stitution to identify unfamiliar written words. Unless the concept of rhyme is complete- |} 
ly familiar to pupils, it is unrealistic to expect them to be able to use the skill of 
consonant substitution. 


While the four lessons on rhyme in the introductory units will not be adequate for all 
pupils, those who encounter the most difficulty with this auditory ability likely will 
be following the Preparatory Program. (In it many lessons on rhyme are suggested.) 


Teachers are reminded that the ability to fill in the missing rhyming word in a couplet 
does not necessarily indicate an understanding of the concept of rhyme. Pupils must 
be able to (a) choose the two or more words that rhyme from a selection of words or 

from a sentence, and (b) supply a word that rhymes with a given word (oral or written). 


1. To establish in the minds of the pupils the idea of rhyme, say the following list of 
words: 


| awareness of Jill still pill 

f rhyming sounds hill ‘mill till 

{ Bill dill drill 
will fill kill 


Say: ‘‘The last parts of these words all sound the same. We say that these words 
rhyme. They are rhyming words.”’ 





7 pupils supply 2. Say the following groups of words and ask for one more word that rhymes for each 
rhyming words group: 


a) log b) at c) thin d) set 
hog mat tin net 
fog sat win wet 
frog rat spin bet 














(dog) (cat) (pin) (get) 


e) when f) clown g) said 
den town head 
then crown bed 
pen frown Ned 











(men) (down) (red) 
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check on pupils’ 3. Have pupils supply the missing rhyming word in each couplet: 
under standing 
a) The big fat dog. 
Sat on an old 





b) A cat will purr 
When you stroke its 





c) The old brown rat 
Had a new black 





d) The noisy little bee 
Buzzed round the 





e) That old car 





Won’t go 
LESSON 5 
Auditory Follow the steps outlined in Lesson 1. 
perception Use these words: 
of the b-sound 

i ball book 
bone bank 
bird buffalo 
baby bunny 
bite burglar 

De a) butter b) boot c) pill d) bear e) banana 

boil dark biscuit dot bottle 


letter bike board bat follow 





41 


p 


Ye AYiLepwns 
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LESSON 6 
Auditory 1. Tell the pupils to listen to hear how these words are alike: 
perception 
of the t-sound tall teacher 
ten tooth 
Tuesday taffy 
table talk 





2. Tell the pupils to listen for the two words from each group that begin with the same 


c ” 


sound as ‘‘ten’’. 
a) temper b) test c) foot d) toast e) telephone 
deep tape toad boast tower 
tiger bait tin tomato mother 


3. Vary this step by using simple riddles such as: 


a) ‘‘I am thinking of a word that starts with the same sound as table and that 
means a jungle animal you can see in the zoo.”’ 


b) ‘‘I am thinking of a word that starts with the same sound as talk and that 
means something you could have for breakfast.”’ 


c) ‘I am thinking of two words that start with the same sound as toast and that 
tell what all people have in their mouths.”’ 
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LESSON 7 
Auditory 1. Follow the same pattern as in Lesson 6: 
perception 
of the k-sound *oat come 
*kite castle 
kitten key 
king cucumber 
oe *Remember that, as you are dealing with sounds only, spelling is immaterial. The k- 


sound can be represented in spelling either by c or by k. In these lessons, /etters are 
not identified (this comes later) and sounds are identified only by the phrase ‘‘the same 
sound as at the beginning of i 


2. a) cabbage b) kettle c) tea d) cuckoo e) coal 
cotton middle key kick cone 
bottom keep cast give bone 

3. Riddles: 


Say: ‘‘The answers to all the riddles | will give you begin with the same sound as: 
keep, cub, can.”’ 


a) This is a pet you might have at home. 

b) This is a king’s home. 

c) Your mother uses these things in salads. 
d) You boil water in it. 


e) You can open a door with this. 
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LESSON 8 
Auditory 1. Say: 
perception of 
rhyme moon croon 
soon loon 
spoon noon 


Ask if anyone remembers what we call words like these that sound alike at the end. If 
no one volunteers, tell the class immediately that ‘‘These words rhyme. They are 
rhyming words.” 


2. Ask for another word that rhymes with each pair: 























a) last b) call c) corn d) sheep 
mast fall torn keep 
(fast) (doll) (horn) (peep) 
(ball) (sleep) 
e) made f ) may g) fell h) door 
trade stay shell floor 
(grade) (lay) (bell) (store) 


3. Ask for a rhyming word to complete each couplet: 


a) The little boy 
Has a brand new 


b) I think I’d better 
Write a long 


c) The little brown toad 
Hopped across the 


d) Come and look 
At my new red 
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LESSON 9 
Auditory 1. Use these words in the same manner as you have established: 
perception 
of the I|-sound letter look 
leaf lantern 
lady lucky 
light lion 


2. Vary the procedure of this step by using sentences. Ask the pupils to say the words 
in each sentence that begin with the same sound as leg. Use sentences such as: 


a) The lady sat on the lawn. 

b) A little lamb was by the lake. 

c) Lions and leopards live in the zoo. 

d) The man was looking for his lost letter. 


e) Have some lemonade and lollipops for lunch. 


3. Tell the pupils to listen to what you will read. Tell them there will be many words 
in it that begin with the same sound as lock. They are to remember as many of these 
words as they can to tell you when you are finished. 


As soon as it was light, 
Lucy and Linda went to 
look for their little lost 
lamb. They found it lying 
on the lawn by the lake, 
nibbling the leaf of a flower. 
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LESSON 10 
Auditory 1. Words: 
perception 
of the p-sound petal paper 
ha page pirate 
parcel parrot 
pencil peanut 


2. Sentences: 
a) Peter picked the peaches. 
b) Peggy wore her pink dress to school. 
c) Peacocks, penguins, and parrots are birds. 
d) Put some peppermint in the pudding for dinner. 


e) Paddy has a penny in his pocket. 


3. Have the pupils finish each sentence with a word beginning with 
the same sound as penny. 


a) Mary put the money in her 

b) To make a jack-o-lantern you need a 
c) A bird that can talk is a———_—_ . 
d) A little horse is called a ————.. 
e) For dessert we will have a 


f) Bring the salt and the ———— . 
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LESSON 11 
Auditory 1. Words: 
perception 
of the r-sound red rope 
read radish 
run ribbon 
railroad riddle 


3. Sentences: 
a) She turned her ring round and round. 
b) The robin sat on a rosebush. 
c) The rocket is ready to blast off. 
d) Baby Ruth will reach for her rattle. 


e) Rush down the road before it rains. 


3. Riddles (All answers are words that begin with the same sound as run.) 


a) It is a little animal. 
It has fur that is sometimes white and 
sometimes brown. 
It hops. (rabbit) 


b) These are big animals. 
They have horns. 
They pull Santa’s sleigh. (reindeer) 


c) It is a little vegetable. 
It is red on the outside and 
white on the inside. 
You can eat it alone or in a salad. (radish) 


d) This is a bird that lives on a farm. 
It has long tail feathers. 
It says ‘‘Cock-a-doodle-do!’’ (rooster) 


e) Sometimes you see it when it rains 
and the sun is shining too. 
It has many beautiful colors. 
You see it in the sky. (rainbow) 
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LESSON 12 


Auditory 1. Say: ‘‘Listen to the words I will say. 
perception of Do these words rhyme?’’ 
rhyme 
Repeat each group of words: 


a) get b) cat c) cake d) pan 
pet cow make pop 
met car take pet 

e) box f) land g) look h) ran 
bill sand cook red 
back and book rat 


2. Repeat each group of three words. 
Ask pupils to repeat the two words that rhyme. 


a) sound b) metal c) just 
round middle mast 
said fiddle must 

d) wish e) rain f) pain 
dish ring ran 
dip sing - rain 


3. Say the complete sentence. 
Ask pupils to give the two words that rhyme. 
This is a more difficult exercise for many pupils. 
You may have to tell them the answers to the first one or two in order for them to 
understand what you want. 
a) The mouse has a house. 
b) The cat is fat. 
c) Does a goat have a coat? 
d) Put the fish in the dish. 
e) Children can talk and walk. 


f) Please stand on your hand. 
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LESSON 13 
Auditory 1. Words: 
perception 
of the n-sound nest night new 
needle neck number 
name nose 
2. Follow the procedure as outlined in Lesson 1: 

a) nylon b) noon c) heaven d) nothing e) must 
north moon nine mother nurse 
light nickel never now not 

3. Tell the pupils that you will give them the meaning of a word. They must give the 
word. All the words begin with the same sound as not. 

a) a bird’s home d) another name for five cents 

b) what you smell with e) what squirrels eat 

c) what you hammer into f) the lady who looks after you in 

wood a hospital 
LESSON 14 
Auditory 1. Words: 
perception 
of the d-sound den deep deer 
dandelion December dessert 
dark duck 


2. Groups of three: 


a) dinner b) dinosaur _—c) bomb d) dog e) gone 
dot tall dish believe donkey 
pot dollar desk dust dumb 


3. Have the pupils give words of their own that begin with the same sound as dog. 
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LESSON 15 


Auditory 1. Words: 


perception 
of the g-sound 


gorilla give girl 
gallop galoshes garden 
geese gum 


2. Have the pupils pick out, from the following sentences, the words beginning with 


the same 


sound as go. 


Gibble Gabble Goblin looked at the goldfish. 

The good hockey player got a goal. 

The goose and her goslings gobbled up the food. 

A ghost frightened the gang of boys playing a game. 
Can you buy a gift to give Kathy? 


3. Have the pupils supply the missing word in these sentences. The word must begin 
with the same sound as gef. 


a) 
b) 
Cc) 
| d) 
e) 
f) 


Mother told Jackie to stop chewing 

The ring on her finger was made of 

When Peter left, he said,‘‘-——————_’’.. 
The horse ——————— ‘down the road. 

To make the car run, Dad buys é 
Jenny and her mother cut the flowers in the 


LESSON 16 
Auditory 1. Say the following groups of three words. Pupils repeat the two that rhyme: 
perception of 

rhyme a) goes b) crumb c) same 
goat lunch name 

nose crunch nail 
. d) load e) large f) bright 

low chop bring 
crow charge string 


2. Give the pupils a key word before you say each jingle. They are to find the words 
in the jingle that rhyme withthe key word. The key word is in brackets before each 


jingle. 


a) 





(brick) Jack-be-nimble, 
Jack-be-quick, 
Jack jump over the candlestick. 





Auditory 
perception 
the h-sound 
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b) (far) Twinkle, twinkle, little star 
How I wonder what you are, 

c) (pie) Up above the world so high 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


d) (middle) Hey, diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 

e) (soon) The cow jumped over the moon. 
The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


f) (say) Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day. 


Little Johnnie wants to play. 


g) (spell) Ding, dong, bell! 
Pussy’s in the well. 


Use other nursery rhymes in the same way if pupils need more practice. 


LESSON 17 
1. Words: 
hand hurry hungry 
help Halloween hard 
happy house 


2. Groups of three: 


a) Harry b) high c) warm d) hotel e) hundred 
hop light helmet phone happen 
fairy hill horn howl wagon 


3. Tell the pupils to listen to what you will tell (or read). They are to listen for all 
the words that begin with the same sound as ‘‘hop.’’ 


Harry was happy because it was 
Halloween. He and his friends 
were hurrying home. When they 
passed the haunted house, they 
heard an owl hooting. ‘‘I hope 
that’s not a hungry ghost,”’ 
laughed Harry. 
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LESSON 18 
Auditory 1. Words: 
perception 
of the w-sound wagon woke weasel 
= Wednesday week walk 
wicked waffle 


2. Groups of three: 


a) west b) wicked c) wigwam d) happy e) woman 
wolf later jiggle work worm 
help water wild wire north 


3. Tell these riddles. Each answer is a word that begins with the same sound as we. 


a) It is green on the outside and red on the inside. 
It has many black seeds. 
Boys and girls like to eat it. 
What is it? (watermelon) 


b 


~— 


Airplanes have them. 

Birds have them. 

They help airplanes and birds to fly. 

What are they? (wings) 


~— 


c) It comes from sheep. 
It’s used to make sweaters and mitts. 


What is it? (wool) 


d 


~~ 


It lets light into our homes. 
It’s made of glass. 
What is it? (window) 


~— 


e) Boys and girls play with it. 
They ride in it. 
It has four wheels. 


What is it? (wagon) 
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LESSON 19 
Auditory oye Note that spelling is immaterial in these auditory lessons. In the written form of many 
perception words, the j-sound is represented by the letter g. 
of the j-sound 

rae 1. Words: 
jail jewellery joke 
jump geranium germ 
giant judge 


2. Sentences: 


a) He drove the jeep through the jungle to find the giraffe. 
b) The gypsy danced a jig. 

c) Jim went on a journey in a jet airplane. 

d) Jerry put jelly on his gingerbread. 

e) John got a new jacket and jeans to wear to school. 


3. Have pupils use a word that begins with the same sound as John to tell what each 
1S: 


a) a knife you carry in your pocket 

b) something you spread on bread 

c) something that makes you laugh 

d) avery, very, very big man 

e) what you make from a pumpkin at Halloween 
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LESSON 20 
Review - 1. Draw on the chalkboard simple pictures of sun, fan, hat, wagon. Have the words 
auditory perception for each picture pronounced. Say the following words and have pupils identify the key 
of the word (as pictured) that begins with the same sound. 
sounds 
represented fun way find wise 
by s, f, h, w sat how feather fall 
ars hand heavy seven hear 
went silly S1x cent 
Use other words if pupils need more practice. 
2. Pronounce the following words and ask pupils to listen for the two words that begin 
with the same sound. 
a) sand b) horse c) worn d) sap 
Willy help fence hum 
hope feel farm wait 
soap sword hand winter 
3. Ask each pupil to think of a word that begins with the same sound as the name of 
one of the key pictures and to think of a sentence using the word. Pupils tell their 
sentences to their classmates. They say: ‘‘Find a word that begins like ‘sun’ in my 
sentence. ‘I played on the sandy beach all day.’ ’’ Other pupils answer ‘‘sandy.”’ 
If this exercise proves too difficult for the pupils, the teacher can point to a key 
picture, give a sentence containing a word with the same beginning sound, and have 
pupils identify the word. 
Practice Books JUST FOR ME — use page 3. 
FOR ME — use page 3. 
LESSON 21 
Auditory 1. Have pupils give a word that rhymes with one that you give. 
perception 
of rhyme Suggested words: 
slow name 
hide told 


fox light 








Review - 
auditory 
perception 

of the sounds 
represented 
pees 1k 
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2. Tell the pupils that you saw some funny things that made a rhyme. You saw: a hat 
onacat, acar ona star. Ask pupils to finish these: 


a) I saw a goat on a ———_———_. (boat) 

b) I saw a fox in a ——————_. (box) 

c) I saw a fairy on a ——————_. (berry) 

d) I saw a kitten wear a ————_ | (mitten) 
e) I saw a kite that could ————__—_. (bite) 
f) I saw a frog on a —————_—_ . (dog) 

g) I saw a clown with a ——————_.. (crown) 
h) I saw a horn in the ——————_. (corn) 

i) 1 saw a sheep fast —————_— . (asleep) 
jolesaw a train with a——___——. (pain) 


Pupils might enjoy making up some of their own nonsense rhymes. 


3. Now read the completed sentences from Step 2 and have pupils tell which two words 
rhyme. 


LESSON 22 


Follow the same procedure as that outlined in Lesson 20. Only groups of words are 
given here for your guidance. 


1. Pictures of key words: ball, dish, table, pencil 


door boat distance tunnel 
tent bear balloon parcel 
today desk potato butterfly 
paint put toy daisy 

Dis a) biggest b) baby c) pattern d) beside 
dig dentist post den 
bush pine tease tire 
pull doctor bend top ‘ 


3. (See Lesson 20.) 
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Visual-auditory 
perception 
of rhyme 


Practice Books 


Review - 
auditory 
perception 
of the 
sounds 
represented 


by ¢, 9, i. 


LESSON 23 


1. Say the following groups of words. Have pupils tell the two words that rhyme. As 

pupils give the rhyming words, write them on the chalkboard, underline the parts of the 
word that make them rhyme, and say, ‘‘The last parts of these rhyming words sound the 
same and look the same.”’ 


a) red b) run c) fat d) may 
bed sat fox say 
cat sun box said 

e) bed f) pop g) just h) set 
bell hop make saw 
well pan must paw 


2. Say one of the words below and have pupils give a word that rhymes. If the spelling 
of the two words match, write the pair on the board and underline the parts of the words 
that look alike. Remind the pupils again that the last parts of rhyming words sound 
alike and that these words also look alike. 


Be sure to write only pairs of words whose rhyming parts are spelled the same. These 
are the only kinds of words that are useful in consonant substitution and this is the 
skill for which you are preparing the pupils. If pupils give a rhyming word that is 
spelled differently, do not tell them it is wrong; say only that that word is one that 
rhymes but doesn’t look the same. ” 


Words for you to say: 


look ran 
make will 
hat well 
play jump 
wing 


JUST FOR ME — use page 7. 


FOR ME — use page 7. 


LESSON 24 


Follow the procedure of Lesson 20. 


1. Pictures of key words: cat, gate, jar 


kangaroo jolly goat count 
card ketchup ginger gallop 
give gem gas gentle 


June castle cone gallon 








Pe a) cold b) candy c) job 
common gang going 
jiffy juice gypsy 
goal gorilla junk 


3. (See Lesson 20.) 


Practice Books JUST FOR ME — use page 10. 


FOR ME — use page 10. 


LESSON 25 
Visual-auditory 1. To promote the ability of your pupils to think quickly of a rhyming word, give the 
perception pupils a word and have them give orally a rhyming word. Again, if the spellings of the 
of rhyme two words match write the pair on the board and underline the rhyming parts. 
Words: 
hop thin cow 
ten pan all 
land fun pill 


2. Write these jingles on the board. Read each to the pupils. Then ask a pupil to 
underline the words that rhyme. The pupils should recognize the rhyming words by the 
similarity of ending even though they may not recognize the total word at sight. 


a) Jack and Jill 
Went up the hill. 


b) Little Bo-Peep 
Has lost her sheep. 


c) The north wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow. 


d) Hey, diddle, diddle 
The cat and the fiddle. 


e) Three little kittens 
Have lost their mittens. 
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LESSON 26 
Review - Follow the procedure as outlined in Lesson 20. 
auditory 
perception 
of the sound 1. Pictures of key words: moon, nail, leaf, rabbit 
represented 
by m,n, I, r merry new month lumber 
ay Pyare market rug north rush 
never river lettuce magnet 
liver large rascal ninety 
Ze mystery nonsense monster less 
mouse news nice rap 
lady lap rest make 
mother nose near last 
3. (See Lesson 20.) 
Practice Books JUST FOR ME — use page 15. 
FOR ME — use page 15. 
LESSON 27 
Visual - auditory 1. Write the following rhymes on the board. Have pupils underline the rhyming words} 
perception of (Remember that this is merely a matching exercise. Though some pupils may recogni Z 
rhyme some of the words, the majority will not. However, the purpose here is to give pupils |} 
practice in recognizing similarities at the ends of words.) Then read the rhyme and { 
Se have pupils repeat it. | 
Rhymes: 


a) Can a cook read a book? 

b) Throw the ball over the wall. 

c) Can a fish sit on a dish? 

d) Can a cat catch a rat? 

e) Can a bug walk on a rug? 

f) Can a duck hit a puck? 

g) Can you bake a chocolate cake? 
h) Can a goat row a boat? 

i) Can a mouse build a house? 

j) Can a boy lose his toy? 
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* The emphasis in the previous lessons has been on the auditory recognition of sounds 
represented by the consonant letters. Beginning with Lesson 28, visual recognition of 
the letter symbols that represent the sounds will be taught. This knowledge is worth- 
while in the reading process only if put to practical use. Thus pupils are introduced 
immediately to the word attack skill of consonant substitution. Knowledge of initial 
consonant sounds and the letters that represent them strengthens also the ability to use 
context as a means of deciphering words. Though it is important that the following 
lessons in phonetic and structural analysis be taught carefully, the real key to indepen- 
dence in word attack lies in the application of these skills. Teachers are urged, there- 
fore, to direct their pupils in making maximum use of their knowledge in all their 
reading. 


LESSON 28 


Visual - auditory 1. Write sat, silly, soon in a column on the chalkboard. Tell the pupils to listen as 
perception you read the words. Have the pupils say the words. 
of s 


j awareness of sound Say: “‘These words all begin with the same sound. Listen while I say them again.”” 


identify the 2. Then, pointing to the words on the board, say: 
letter by name **Look at the beginning letter in each word. It is the letter s. The letter s usually 
stands for the sound that you hear at the beginning of sat, silly, soon.”’ 


Say: “‘Listen as I say two words. Listen for the word that begins with the same sound 
as soon, said, sidewalk."' 


Pronounce: sand rope sun send milk sad 
hand soap fun mend silk bad 


3. Using the following simple riddles, develop a word list on the board. 
“Think of a word that starts with s and 


a) that tells how your finger feels when you cut it. 
(sore) 

b) that is another word for ‘‘bag’’. 
(sack) 

c) that tells what the storekeeper does with ice-cream. 
(sell) 

d) that tells what Little Miss Muffet did on the tuffet. 
(sat) 

e) that tells why the doctor comes to see you. 
(sick) 


Practice Books JUST FOR ME — use page 19. 


FOR ME — use page 19. 
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LESSON 29 
Visual-auditory 1. Say the words said, soup, safe, soon. 
perception of 
S: Ask: a) ‘‘What did you notice about the beginnings of these words?”’ 
(They all begin with the same sound.) 
b) ‘‘With what letter do they begin?’’ 

2. Write s on the board and tell the children that the letter s usually stands for the 

sound that is heard at the beginning of said, soup, safe, soon. Give each pupil an s 

letter card and have the letter identified. 

identify words Instruct the pupils to listen to the word you say. If the word begins with the _s-sound, 
that begin with they will hold up their cards and say the word. If it does not start with the s-sound, 
the letter s they will cover the s on the cards with their hands. Ask individual pupils to respond. 

Say: sing runs 
sat supper 
chair Sally 
Sunday set 
want glass 
car boy 
silly so 

consonant 3. Say: ‘‘The policeman will not let you cross the street!’’ 
substitution Emphasize let and write it on the board as it is pronounced. 


Say: “This word is Jet. I am thinking of a word that rhymes with let but begins with 
the same sound as said, soon, soap. (Put the s card over the / of let.) 


Say: ‘‘The word means to put something down. What is it?” 


Repeat with any other appropriate words and sentences from your compositions, for 
example, hit (sit). 
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LESSON 30 
The use of s to 1. Choose one boy to come to the front of the group. 
form plurals 


Say: ‘“‘Here is a boy.’’ Write boy on the chalkboard as you say it. 


Say: ‘‘There are still many boys at their desks.”’ 


boy boys Write boys on the chalkboard as you say it. 

girl girls Repeat with the girls. Write girl and girls under boy and boys. 

book books Follow this pattern, using objects readily available in the classroom. 

pencil pencils Hold up one object. Say: ‘‘Here is a (book),’’ and write book in the first column. 
crayon crayons Hold up two or more of the same thing. Say: ‘‘Here are two (three, several, many, a 
ruler rulers few) (books).’’ Write books in the second column. Continue until there are approxi- 


mately six words in each column. 


Say: ‘‘When I wrote these words (indicate column 1), I was always talking about one 
thing. When | wrote these words (indicate column 2), | was always talking about more 
than one thing. Listen and watch as | read the words.’’ 


Read, pointing to each word in turn: boy, boys; girl, girls; book, books; 
pencil, pencils; crayon, crayons; ruler, rulers. 


identify the 2. Ask: ‘‘How did | change each word to make it mean more than one?’’ 
'S ending 


Tell the pupils to listen and watch as you read just the words that mean more than one 
thing and to notice the letter s on each word. 


Read Column 2. 


Have the correct word underlined as you indicate the objects: 


three books 
two boys 
a handful of pencils 
a crayon 
four rulers 
etc. 


3. Sketch objects singly and in groups on the board. Write the appropriate singular 
noun under each sketch. Provide s letter cards. Have the pupils read the word to 
match the picture if it is correct. If it is not correct, they add the s letter card and then 
read the word. 


ARE fay Ra 


Oo 0 


igee gia wagon 


Practice Books JUST FOR ME — use page 23. 


FOR ME — use page 23. 
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Visual-auditory 
perception of f 


fight 
fist 
foot 


fast 
feet 
fall 
funny 
five 


consonant 
substitution 


Practice Books 


LESSON 31 


1. Refer to Picture 3. 
Say the following sentences, pausing to let the pupils fill in the missing words. As the | 
words are given, write fight, fist, foot, on the board in a column. 





The boys are having a 

One punched the other with his 

He kicked back with his 
Have the pupils listen as you read the words. Have several pupils read the words. 
Ask: a) Where do these words sound the same? 

b) Where do the words look the same? 
Say: ‘‘The words begin with the letter f. We hear the f-sound at the beginning of 


fight, fist, foot.”’ 


2. As you say each group of words, have the pupils listen for the words beginning 
with the f-sound. 


a) far b) find c) will d) can e) weather 
fat fish hill ran forget 
tell full fill finish feather 


Have the pupils answer these riddles with words that start with the f-sound. 
Write the answers in a column as they are given. 

a) How do you run in a race? 

b) On what do you put your shoes? 

c) What might you do if you tripped? 

d) How does a clown look? 

e) How many fingers are on one hand? 


Have the pupils listen for the f-sounds as you read the answers. 


Have the pupils underline the letter f in each word. 


3. Have a card (s) with f on it. 
Say: ‘‘The boy hit with all his might.’’ Write might on the board. Say: ‘‘This word is 
might. I am thinking of another word that rhymes with might but that begins with the 
Same sound as fist.”’ 
Cover the m with the f card. Have the word identified. 
Follow the same procedure with: 

hit (fit) 


hat (fat) 
Use a few more suitable words that have occurred in the compositions. 


JUST FOR ME — use page 27. 


FOR ME — use page 27. 
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LESSON 32 
Visual - auditory 1. Have the pupils listen as you pronounce the following words and identify the begin- 
perception of ning sound (the s-sound). Say: “‘Santa, said, safe.’’ 
Sat 
ES Say these words and have the pupils find the one that does not begin with the ‘s-sound. 
Say: “‘sad, silly, funny, sorry.’’ 
Say: “Funny, fat, full, fox all begin with the same sound. With what sound do they 
begin?” (the f-sound) 
2. Piace an f and an s letter card on the board (or write the letters). Have them iden- 
tified by letter name. Have pupils give words that begin with each. 
3. Say: “I am going to say some lines from nursery rhymes, leaving out a word. Tell 
me the word that I leave out and tell me if it starts with the s-sound or the f-sound.”’ 
As the words are given, write them under the correct letter card. 
sea Say: a) Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to 
fat b) Jack Spratt could eat no 
fell c) Jack ——————- down and broke bay crown. 
son d) Tom, Tom the piper’s : 
fine e) To see a —————— lady upon a white horse. 
sat f) Little Jack Horner —————— in a corner. 
silver g) With —————— bells and cockle shells. 
fiddlers h) He called for his pipe and he called for his bowl! and he called for his 
three. 
fall i) Humpty Dumpty had a great : 
fair }) Simple Simon met a pieman going to the 
Simon k) Said Simple ———————- to the pieman, ‘‘Let me taste your ware.’ 
consonant 4. Use the words fat, fell, sat that are in the list on the board. Cover the first letter 


substitution with an sor if letter card. Have the new word identified. 
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Visual -auditory 
perception of m 


mitts 
Mary 

my 
make 


consonant 
substitution 


using new words 
in context 


Practice Books 


LESSON 33 


1. Say: ‘‘One cold winter day Mary lost her red mitts.”’ 


Write Mary and mitts on the board. 

Obtain, through questions, any words that begin with m used in your composition for 
Unit 8. Write the words in a column under mitts. Add my and make which the pupils 
know as sight words. 


Read the words. 






Have a pupil read the words as the rest listen to hear where the words sound the same. 
Have a pupil underline the letter that is the same in all the words. 


Say: ‘‘This is the letter m. We hear the m-sound at the beginning of mitts, Mary, my, 
make.”” a = 


2. Have the pupils listen for all the words that begin with the m-sound as you say the 
following sentences. After each, have the pupils tell you the words they remember. 
Write them in a column. Have the pupils repeat the words after you. Have the pupils 
underline the letter m in each word. 


a) Mrs. Martin makes Mary drink milk in the morning. 
b) Monday morning a man met a mouse marching to the market. 
c) A moose with measles and a monkey with mumps needed money for medicine. 











3. Following the pattern established in Word Perception Lessons 29 and 31, have pupils | 
practise consonant substitution, using the letter with appropriate words from your 
compositions, such as: 


find — mind; 
will — mill; 
get — met; 


or use the core words, like, can. 


As each new word is recognized, have pupils use it in a sentence. Write the sentence 
on the board and have it read, for example: 


Mike had a birthday. 
The man can run. 
JUST FOR ME — use page 31. 


FOR ME — use page 31. 
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LESSON 34 


Visual - auditory 1. Write Bill, be, big in a column. 
perception of b 
Say: “‘Listen to these words: Bill, be, big. How are they alike?’’ 





Bill Say: ‘Bill, be, big all start with the letter b. You hear the b-sound at the beginning 
be of Bill, be, big.’ Have a pupil underline b in each word. 
big 7s ie 


2. Have the pupils think of words that begin with the b-sound. Write them in a column. 
Say: ‘Listen as I read the words. Listen for the b-sound and watch for the letter b.”’ 


Say the following sets of three words. The pupils identify the one that doesn’t start 
with 6 or the two that do start with b. 


a) baby b) friend c) boot d) big e) Father 
bird bird play ball Betty 
run boat boy family Billy 


As the words are identified, write those that start with b on the board. Have a pupil 
circle the letter b in each word. 


Have pupils give words beginning with the letter b according to some classification. 
For example: 


a) Name things to play with whose names begin lke big. 
(ball, bat, balloon, bicycle) 

b) Name things that are alive whose names begin like big. 
(bear, boy, baby, butterfly) 

c) Name things to eat whose names begin like big. 
(butter, beans, beets, bologna) 


Write the words on the board as they are given. 
consonant 3. Following the pattern established in Word Perception Lessons 29 and 31, use b in 
substitution a consonant substitution exercise. 


Suggested words: 


like make my find will get 
bike bake by bind Bill bet 
using new words Write the following sentences on the board and have them read: 
in context 
a) I want a bike. 
b) I can bake a cake. 
c) What can you bake? 
Note that these sentences are composed (with one exception, cake) of words from the 
known core vocabulary plus new words identified through consonant substitution. Other 
sentences may be composed for additional practice. 
Practice Books JUST FOR ME — use page 36. 


FOR ME — use page 36. 
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LESSON 35 
Using context 1. Present Picture 5. 
to identify a word Write on the board: They are at 
picture context Ask: a) What word do I need to finish the sentence? 


b) Why do you think school is the best word? 
Indicate the girl looking at the aquarium. 
Say: ‘“‘l am going to write a sentence about this girl.’’ 


picture context Write: The girl is looking at the fish. 
Underline fish. 


Have the pupils read the sentence and identify the underlined word. 
Ask: ‘‘How did you know it was fish?’’ 
picture context Write: The fish are in the aquarium. 


Have the sentence read and the underlined word identified. 


2. Present Picture 8. 





picture context Write: The boys want candy. 
text They like to eat it. 
text They will get candy when they get money. 


Have pupils read the sentences silently and then orally. 


Have pupils explain how they recognized each underlined word. 


3. Present Picture 2. Repeat the procedure followed in exercise 1. 


text Write: I want to play with you. 
picture context I want to play ball. 
text You are my friend. 





You like to play what I like to play. 
text We will play together. 









Visual - auditory 
perception of 
s, f,m,b 


gusing the initial 
consonant and 
context to 
Brecognize words 


ball 


fell 


mat 
salad 
big 


Practice Books 
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LESSON 36 


1. Write the following sentence on the board: 
I said, ‘‘Will you find my ball?”’ 
Ask the pupils to find a word in the sentence that begins with: 
the s-sound 
the f-sound 
the m-sound 
the b-sound 
As the words are pronounced, write them on the board, spaced well apart. 


said find my ball 


Have the beginning letter of each word underlined. 


2. Say: ‘‘l am going to write a sentence on the board. Help me finish it.’’ 
Write: The baby likes to roll her red 


Read the incomplete sentence. Say: ‘‘The word I left out begins with the letter b. 
Read the sentence, putting in the missing word.”’ 


Write the missing word. Say: ‘‘This time | will put the beginning letter of the missing 
word.”’ 


Write and read: John ran so fast, he f A 





Say: ‘‘Read the sentence, adding the missing word. Remember that it must begin with 
the letter f.”’ 


Write the word in the blank. 
Continue in this manner, using the following sentences: 
a) The kitten was asleep on the m 


b) Mother put lettuce in the s , 
c) A giant is very b . etc. 











3. Say: ‘‘Now | am going to write the whole sentence. | will underline a word that 
you have not likely seen before. 1! will not read the underlined word to you. Listen to 
the rest of the sentence. Look at the beginning letter of the underlined word. Then 
read the whole sentence to us.”’ 


Write the following sentences on the board, one at a time. Read the sentence, pausing 
for, but omitting the underlined word. Have a pupil read the complete sentence. 


a) The cowboy put a saddle on his horse. 
b) Bill drank from the fountain in the park. 
c) Mother cooked bacon and eggs for John. 
d) Joan could see the moon up in the sky. 
etc. 


JUST FOR ME — use pages 40 and 41. 


FOR ME — use page 40. 
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LESSON 37 


1. Say: ‘‘Tom went to the zoo to see a tiger and a turtle.”” 








Write these words on the board in a column: Tom, to, tiger, turtle. Read the words and 
then have several pupils read them. Have the pupils note that the words all begin with 
the same sound. 


Say: ‘‘These words begin with the letter t. You hear the t-sound at the beginning of 


9? 


Tom, to, tiger, turtle. 


Have a pupil underline the letter t in each word in the column. 


2. Say the following groups of three words. Have the pupils tell you which words begi 
with the the t-sound. Write them on the board as the pupils answer. 


a) to b) see c) Toby d) talk e) Mother f) tells g) animals 
told tells book take tiger car talking 
baby Tom telephone ball tooth teacher _ time 


3. Have the pupils answer the following riddles with words that begin with t. Write 
the answers on the board. 


a) It’s an animal and it moves very slowly. (turtle) 
b) You use it when you go camping. (tent) 

c) Dishes for lunch or for dinner are put on it. (table) 
d) It rhymes with ‘‘down.”’ (town) 


4. Following the established pattern, use ¢ in a consonant substitution exercise. 


Core words: 


make (take) will (till) 
can (tan) boy (toy) 


Use other words known from your compositions. 
Write these directions on the board. Have them read silently and carried out. 


a) Get a book. 
Take it to John. 


b) Take a book. 
Sit oni it. 


c) (Mary) wants a toy. 
Get a toy for (Mary). 


JUST FOR ME — use page 45. 


FOR ME — use page 44. 
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LESSON 38 
Using context Draw and write the following on the board: 
clues to 
identify words aS 
picture This is my wagon. 
text I can ride on it. 
text and the I can ride fast. 
letter f Where will it go? 
picture It will go down the hill. 
text It cannot stop. 
It will stop when it gets 
text to the bottom. 
picture I want the boys to play. 
text They can ride too. 
text I asked them to ride. 
picture They are running to the wagon. 
text They will have fun. 





I will have fun too. 


Have the pupils read the chalkboard story silently, one paragraph at a time. Have them 
identify the underlined words. If they have not recognized them, guide their use of 
picture and text clues. If they have recognized them, ask pupils to explain how each of 
the words was identified. 
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mew 
tent 
five 
bat 

fat 
salt 
table 
ball 
S1xX 
mouse 


consonant 
addition 


aie sand 
bit 
band 


mat 


Practice Book 


LESSON 39 







1. Place s, f, m, b, and t letter cards on the board. Say the following words: safe, 
funny, box, monkey, tomato, so, far, Mary, ten, big. Have the pupils tell you with whic 
letter each word begins. Write the words in columns under the correct letter. 


2. Use the following clues to have pupils give you further words. Have them tell you | 
with which letter each word begins. Write the words in the correct column. 


a) The souné@a kitten makes. 

b) Something you live in when you’re camping. 
c) The number of fingers on one hand. 

d) Something black that flies at night. 

e) What Jack Spratt’s wife is like. 

f) Something that goes with pepper. 

g) What you set the plates on for dinner. 

h) Something round that you play with. 

i) One more than five. 

}) A wee gray animal. 


For each column say: ‘‘These words begin with the s-sound’’ (f, m, b, t). Listen for 
it: 


Read the column to the pupils. 

3. Write it, at, and on the board, spaced well apart. Say: ‘‘l am thinking of a word 
that begins with the same sound as funny and rhymes with it. It tells what you like 
your shoes to do.”” 

Place an f letter card in front of it and say: ‘‘Read the word.’’ 


Continue this pattern with the following: 


a) a word that begins with the same sound as safe and rhymes with and. It 
tells what is on the beach. 


b) a word that begins with the same sound as ball and rhymes with it. It tells | 
what you did to an apple. 


c) a word that begins with the same sound as ball and rhymes with and. It is 
often in a parade. 


d) a word that begins with the same sound as mother and rhymes with at. It is 
usually on the floor. 


JUST FOR ME — use page 50. 
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LESSON 40 
Hisual - auditory 1. Pronounce these words: cat, could, cut, cold. 
perception of 
c (k-sound) Have the pupils listen and note that the words begin with the same sound. Write the 


words on the board. Have the pupils repeat the words after you. 


Say: ‘‘These words begin with the letter c. C stands for the sound you hear at the 
beginning of cat and cold.’’ (Remember that you cannot say the c-sound because there 
* is no such thing. In these words the letter c represents the k-sound, but it is too 


early to introduce this complication.) 


2. Say the following groups of three words. Have the pupils identify the ones that 
begin with the letter c. Write the words on the chalkboard as the pupils give them to 


you. 
a) ball b) toy c) call d) catch 
car cat calf funny 
can cow mitten cold 


Have the pupils underline the c in each word. 


Have the pupils give words that begin with the same sound as can and car and are 


names of: 
animals ..... cow, calf, camel, cat, cub 
fOOG sae. o>. candy, carrots, currants, cauliflower 
people ..... Carol, Carl, Cathy 
things you cando..... cut, climb, catch, call, come, creep 


Write the words on the board. 
Use riddles. For example, 
cat, cub a) I can climb. I have claws. My name starts with the letter c. 


candy b) I am sweet. Children like me. I am good to eat. My name begins with the 
letter c. 





consonant 3. Have the pupils use the letter c in a consonant substitution exercise. 





substitution 
a) make b) ball c) not 
cake call cot 
addition Following the pattern established in Lesson 39, use the letter c to make the following 
of consonants words: 
at an 
cat can 
using Write these questions on the board. Have a pupil read the question and ask another 
substitution pupil to answer it. 
in context 
a) Can you have a cat? 
b) Will you make a cake? 
c) Can a bus bake? 
d) Can a man take a bus? 
e) When can you play? 
f) Can you call a cat? 
Practice Books JUST FOR ME — use page 51. 


FOR ME — use page 48. 
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LESSON 41 
Inflectional 1. Write: I want to travel in a car. 
ending-s Read the sentence and ask: ‘‘How do you want to travel?’’ 


Write:( (John) wants to travel in an airplane. 
Have the pupils listen as you read the two sentences emphasizing want and wants. 
Underline want and wants. 


Have the pupils note that s was added to want. 


Continue the same procedure with the following examples. 
Write and read to the pupils the following sentence: 


I make an airplane. 


Sketch an airplane beside the sentence. 
Have a pupil sketch an airplane, and ask, ‘‘What does (Bill) do?’’ 


Write: (Bill) makes an airplane. 
Write: Find the airplane, (Mary). 
Have a pupil find an airplane on the board. 
Write: (Mary) finds the airplane. 
Say: ‘‘Sometimes (Jerry’s) mother says to him, ‘Run to school, Jerry,’ and Jerry 
runs to school.’’ 
Write: Mother says, ‘‘Run to school, Jerry.’’ 

Jerry runs to school. 
2. Have the pupils read the following pairs of words: 

get know play want 


gets knows plays wants 


3. Have the pupils choose the right word for each of the following sentences: 


gets John can —_—_——_——_ the ball. 
plays ay = aocille 
wants Bl) oO playatou: 
Practice Books JUST FOR ME — use page 57. 


FOR ME — use page 53. 
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LESSON 42 


1. Write in a column: leaf, let, lake, live, lovely, like, look. Direct the pupils to 
listen to the beginning sounds as you read the words. 


Say: ‘‘The words all begin with the letter /. You hear the I-sound at the beginning 
of each.”’ 


Have a pupil underline the letter / in each word. 





2. Write the following rhymes on the board. Have the pupils listen for the 1 words as 
you read each. 


a) A little lady drank her tea, 
Looking as lovely as ladies can be. 


b) Always late was Lucifer Lee, 
Late for lunch and late for tea. 


Have the / words idéntified and then underlined. 
3. Have pupils give more words that begin with the l-sound. Write the words on the 


board as they are given. Have the letter / identified (underlined or circled) in each 
word. 
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LESSON 43 
Review visual- 1. Write the letter / on the board. In a column, write look, little, like, and say, 
ditory perception “‘Look, little, and like all start with the letter |. You hear the I-sound at the begin- 
of | ning of each. Listen for it.’’ Repeat the words. 
consonant 2. Write the following words on the board. Identify each. Either cover the first letter 
substitution with an / card or erase and substitute _/ and have the new word read: 
using | 
did make went get give not 
Have pupils use the new words in sentences. Write these on the board and have them 
read. 
using the 3. Tell the pupils that you are going to write a sentence that tells what the ‘“‘Nursery 
| context and Rhyme Mary’’ had. 
mitial consonant | 
lamb Write: Mary had a little lamb. 


Have the sentence read. If the pupils have difficulty with lamb, encourage them to 
recognize the initial consonant and think of a word that sounds right in this sentence. 


Continue with others in the same manner: 
eae ecreerrs sae that tells when Mother let you have cake. 
lunch Mother let me have cake for lunch. 
co, SACO what Father does to the door at night. 
locks Father locks the door. 
Lek he ee what you turn on when it gets dark. 


light Turn on the light. 


: 

| 

} 

| 7 

{ i 
7 
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lettuce 


carrot 


tomato 


bean 


lion 
bear 
tiger 


COW 


lamp 
bed 


table 


bacon 
toast 


coffee 


LESSON 44 
1. Write the following letters on the board, spaced well apart: ake 
the answers to the following riddles under the appropriate letter. 
Think about vegetables. 


a) What does your mother put in a salad? 
Its name begins with /. 


b) What is long and orange? Its name 
begins with c. 


c) What is round and red? Its name 
begins with t. 


d) What is long and yellow? Its name 
begins with b. 


Ask the pupils to make up riddles similar to the above that give one clue and the 
beginning letter. Continue to write the answers under the appropriate letter. Use the | 
following classifications. Some riddles are suggested for use if the pupils cannot 


make up their own. 
Think about animals. 
a) It lives in the jungle. Its name begins with 1. 
b) It is big and black. Its name begins with b. 
c) It looks like a great big cat. Its name begins with ¢. 
d) It gives us milk. Its name begins with c. 
Think about furniture. 
a) It gives us light. Its name begins with /. 
b) You sleep on it. Its name begins with b. 
c) You eat at it. Its name begins with t. 
Think about breakfast. 
a) Mother fries it. Its name begins with b. 
b) It is made from bread. Its name begins with t. 


c) Mother drinks it. Its name begins with c. 


Read the list of words under each letter. Have the pupils listen for the beginning 


sound in each column. Have the beginning letter underlined. 


t, b. Write 
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consonant 2. Use the letters in a consonant substitution exercise. 
substitution For example: 
a) not b) went c) will d) get e) make 
lot lent bill bet cake 
cot bent till let take 
tent bake 
lake 
application 3. Write the following sentence beginnings on the board. Have the pupils read them 


and make up endings orally. 
a) I will get a lot of 
b) The tent is 
c) I can bake a cake for 


d) The lake is 


Practice Books JUST FOR ME — use page 62. 


FOR ME — use page 57. 
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put 
pet 


LESSON 45 


1. Say the words Peter, put, and pet and write them on the board. Have the pupils 
note that the three words begin with the same sound and with the same letter. 


Say: ‘‘Peter, put, and pet begin with the letter p. You hear the p-sound at the 
beginning of Peter, put, pet.’’ oo 


Have a pupil underline p in each word. 


2. Have the pupils listen for the words that begin with the p-sound. 


a) picnic b) back c) dog d) go 
little big pig do 
pencil pick park pet 


Write the words that begin with p on the board as the pupils say them. Have the 
pupils listen for the p-sound and watch for the letter p as you read the words. 


Say: ‘‘l will say a nursery rhyme that most of you know. Several words in this nurser 
rhyme begin with the p-sound. Listen and then tell me which words begin with pa 


Pease porridge hot, pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot nine days old. 


Say: ‘‘Some of your names begin with this letter. Say them, and | will print them on 
the board.’’ 


As the pupils say the names that begin with p, repeat them clearly, emphasizing the 
initial sound. 


Read the following poem for enjoyment. Then read it having the pupils listen for the 


Dp -words. 


P’s the proud Policeman 

With buttons polished neat. 

He’s pleased to put his hand up 
When you want to cross the street. 
By daylight he protects you; 

He protects you through the dark, 
And points the way politely 

To the playground or the park. 


Phyllis McGinley, All Around the Town 


Copyright 1948 by Phyllis McGinley 

Published by J.B. Lippincott Company and 
reprinted with their permission and by permission 
of Curtis Brown, Ltd. 





: 


fi 
Have the pupils pronounce the words policeman, polished, put, points, politely, park — 


and notice how their lips press together at the beginning of each word. 
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Review - 
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consonant 
substitution 
and addition 


bake 
mat 
lake 
cat 
sand 
pot 
tent 
fun 


WPractice Book 


3. Make new words from some that are already known as sight words: 
can get will at in it 
pan pet pill pat pin pit 


Have the pupils read such sentences as the following, using phonetic and context 
clues: 


a) She can cook it in the pan. 
b) We will get our pet. 
c) He will take a pill. 


d) Pat the little pup. 


JUST FOR ME — use pages 67 and 68. 


FOR ME — use page 61. 


LESSON 46 


1. Sketch the following objects in a row across the board: 
sun, fence, mitts, ball, table, cake, pig, lamp. 
Place s, f, m, b, t, c, p, and /-letter cards on the chalkboard ledge. Have the pupils 


match the letter cards with the correct picture. 


2. Have the pupils give two or three words that begin with the same sound as the name 
of each pictured object. Write the words in columns beneath the sketches. Read each 
column and have the beginning letter of each word named and underlined. 


3. Write the following words on the board: make, not, get, run, went, at, and. Have 
the pupils use the letter cards to substitute the appropriate letter for the beginning 
consonant (or to add a beginning consonant in the cases of at, and) of one of the above 
words, to make a word that tells: 


a) what mother does to a cake; 

b) what might be on the floor; 

c) where you might swim; 

d) what you might have for a pet; 

e) what you find on the beach; 

f) what your mother cooks vegetables in; 

g) what you sleep in when you’re camping; 

h) what you have when you play at recess; etc. 


JUST FOR ME — use page 72. 
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LESSON 47 


Suggested sentences: 


1. Write on the board: ‘‘One rainy day, Robert ran to school, but Ricky got a ride.”’ 
Read the sentence. 


Underline rainy, Robert, ran, Ricky, ride. Have the pupils listen carefully to the 
underlined words as you re-read the sentence, emphasizing them. 


Have the pupils note that all the underlined words begin with the same sound and the 
same letter. 


Say: ‘“‘Rainy, Robert, ran, Ricky, ride all begin with the letter r. You hear the r- 


sound at the beginning of each.’’ 


2. Have the pupils listen to the following groups of words and select the ones that 
begin with the_r-sound. Write these words on the board. 


a) run b) read c) round d) chair 
car ride robe call 
ribbon rabbit tractor rascal 
rain ring star radio 


Have the r underlined in each word on the chalkboard list. 
Ask the pupils to contribute other words that begin with r. 
Use the following clues: 

the name of an animal 

a color 

a bird 

something you do at school 


something you use in the garden 


Write the words in a column. Have the ie underlined in each. 


3. Use r in a consonant substitution and addition exercise: 


make can an at 
(rake) (ran) _ (ran) (rat) 


The rat ran when the man said, ‘‘Oh!’’ 
The cat saw it, and the pup saw it too. 
They ran to get it. 


JUST FOR ME — use page 73. 


FOR ME — use page 65. 
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LESSON 48 
Visual - auditory 1. Have the pupils answer the following riddles. Write the answers in a column on the 
perception of n board. 
nuts a) What does a squirrel like to eat? 
nest b) In what does a bird lay its eggs? 
neck c) What part of a giraffe is very long? 
night d) When is it dark? 


Read the list of words. Have the pupils repeat each word after you. Have the pupils 
note that nuts, nest, neck, and night all begin with the same sound and with the same 
letter. 


Say: ‘‘Nuts, nest, neck, and night all begin with the letter n. You hear the n-sound 
at the beginning of nuts, nest, neck, night.”’ 
2. Have the pupils listen for words that begin with the n-sound as you read each of 
the following sentences. Write the words on the board. 

a) Nice Nancy never made a noise at noon. 

b) Norman told his new neighbors his name. 

c) The naughty squirrel did not put the nut in his nest. 


Repeat the words. 


Have the n underlined in each word. 


consonant 3. Use n in a consonant substitution exercise. 
substitution 
get go but best light 
net no nut nest night 
Practice Books JUST FOR ME — use page 78. 


FOR ME — use page 69. 
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LESSON 49 


1. Write on the board: A donkey ate dandelions and daisies for dinner. Read the 
sentence, emphasizing and underlining donkey, dandelions, daisies, dinner. 


Have the pupils repeat donkey, dandelions, daisies, dinner. 






Have the pupils note that all the words begin with the same sound and with the same} 
letter. 


Say: ‘‘Donkey, dandelions, daisies, dinner begin with the letter d. You hear the d+ 
sound at the beginning of each.”’ 


2. Say the following sentences orally. Have the pupils supply a word that begins wil 
the d-sound to complete each. Write the words on the board. 


‘‘Bow-wow,’’ said the 

I went to the store to spend a 

The boy with the toothache went to the 
Swimming on the lake was a 

Dick walked out the open 

Mary played with a 


Have the d underlined in each word. 


Say the following groups of words. Have the pupils repeat the words that begin with 
d. Write these words on the board. 


ball dark gate Dick 
dog Dan day pick 
doll bark game did 


3. Use d in a consonant substitution exercise. 


can not on big jump 
Dan dot Don dig dump 


a) Don and Dan run to play with Mike. 

b) Mike and his pup sat in the sun. 

c) Don said, ‘‘Let’s play ball.’’ 

d) Dan said, ‘‘Get the bat and we will.”’ 
e) The pup said, ‘‘Bow-wow!’’ 


JUST FOR ME — use page 84. 


FOR ME — use page 73. 
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LESSON 50 
Review- 1..Placer, n, and d letter cards on the chalkboard ledge. 
isual-auditory 
perception of Say the following pairs of words. 


r,n,d 
After each pair is pronounced, have a pupil hold up the appropriate letter card and 
repeat the words. 
roll dog new needle rice dare 
river did never next rain desk 
2. Say: ‘‘lam thinking of an animal whose name begins with the letter r. It can hop. 
What is it?’’ 
Have the pupils use this as a model for making up riddles using the letters r, n, and d. 
Write the answers on the board in three columns. 
3. Write the following words on the board: rake, rat, ran, Don, dill, net, no. Have the 
pupils find the word that: 
a) is a boy’s name; 
b) is the name of a garden tool; 
c) is the name of a kind of pickle; 
d) is the name of a small animal; 
e) tells what Tom Tom the Piper’s son did; 
f) is the name of something used to catch fish; 
g) is the opposite of ‘‘yes.”’ 
oe (Pupils should be able to read these words using consonant substitution. If they 


experience difficulty, provide the key words. For example, for b), say: ‘‘Find a word 
that rhymes with make.’’) 
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LESSON 51 







1. Have the pupils listen as you pronounce the following words: girl, get, go, goose 
Have the pupils repeat each word after you. Write the words on the board. Have the 
pupils note that the words all begin with the same sound and the same letter. 


Say: ‘Girl, get, go, and goose begin with the letter g. You hear the g-sound at th 
beginning of girl, get, go, goose.”’ ‘a 


Have the g underlined in each word. 


2. Have the pupils listen to the following groups of words and note the ones that do 
not begin with the same sound as go. 


a) cane b) gale c) get d) goose 
gave pail go curl 
game tale no girl 


Using the following clues, have the pupils give more words that begin with g. Write 
the words on the board. 


a) something that you chew; 
b) an animal whose name rhymes with boat; 
c) something you play; 
d) another word that means a present; 
e) a place where flowers grow. 
Read the list of words, emphasizing the beginning sound. 
Have the g underlined in each word. 
3. Use gg in a consonant substitution exercise. 
run may not no down 
gun gay got go gown 


JUST FOR ME — use page 90. 


FOR ME — use page 79. 
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LESSON 52 
isual - auditory 1. Write the following words (from the core vocabulary) in a column on the chalkboard: 
perception of h have, he, his. 


Have the pupils note that all words begin with the same letter. 


Identify it as the letter h. 


Have the list read several times while the pupils listen for the h-sound. 


2. Have the pupils listen to the following groups of words and select the ones that 
begin with the same sound as have, he, his. 


a) hear b) near c) heap d) heel 
hold hoe toe go 
fair hair hard heavy 


Write the groups of words on the board. Have the letter h underlined each time it occurs. 
Have the pupils listen as you read the words that begin with h. 

Have the pupils give more words that begin with the h-sound. 

Write them on the board. 


Have the pupils repeat each word. Underline the letter A in each word. If pupils 
experience difficulty, use riddles such as: 


horn a) What did Boy Blue blow? 

hook by What do you use to catch a fish? 

horse c) What pulls the milkman’s wagon? 

hat d) What do you wear on your head? 
etc. 
consonant 3. Use the letter h in consonant substitution and addition exercises. Pupils should 

substitution by now have had enough experience in consonant substitution to make a key word 
and addition unnecessary. For example, put the word hike on the board, ask for a word that looks 


like it at the end (like), then have the new word identified. 


hike hill he hot his hit hand hat 
(like) (will) (we) (not) (is) (it) (and) (at) 
Practice Books JUST FOR ME — use page 97. 


FOR ME — use page 83. 
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LESSON 53 






Inflectional 1. Talk with the pupils about the day they made shadows. Tell them about a conver 
ending -ing sation such as the following: 


Miss Brown saw us going out of our classroom and at recess she 
asked me, ‘‘Where were you going?’’ 

I said we were going outside, and she asked, ‘‘What were you 
doing? Were you playing?’”’ 

I answered, ‘‘We were finding our shadows.’’ 


As you relate the conversation, write on the board: 


Where were you going? 

What were you doing? 

Were you playing? 

We were finding our shadows. 


Have the sentences read. 


Underline going, doing, playing, finding. 
Have a pupil read the four words. 
Cover the ing ending on each word and have the root word read. 


2. Write go, do, play, find to the right of the appropriate sentence. Provide cards | 
with the ing ending printed on them and have pupils complete the words so that they 
match the words in the sentence. 


Write the following sentences on the board: 
a) We will go to school. 
b) We are going to school. 
c) We can find it. 
d) You are asking him. 


e) Will we play ball? 


Have the pupils read the sentences. 


3. Provide word cards (do, go, ask, find, play) and ing cards. 


Write sentences such as the following on the board. Have the pupils fill in the blanks 
correctly, using the word card alone or the word card and an ending card. | 


a) We. can — spans 

b) We hike ——— ball 

c) We are not. ————— = to play ball: 

d) We cannot ——_——— sig 

e) We will —————— Mother where it is. 


etc. 


Practice Book JUST FOR ME — use page 106. 
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LESSON 54 
§ Visual - auditory 1. Follow the same beginning procedure as in Lesson 52, using the following words 
perception of w from the pupils’ core vocabulary: went, were, will, was, we, with. 


2. Have the pupils listen to the following groups of words and select the ones that 
begin with the same sound as went. 


a) were b) very c) wet d) watch 
fire work wire wall 
wax wool would get 


Using the following clues, have the pupils give more words that begin with w. Write 
the words on the board. 


wigwam a) the name of an Indian home; 
wolf b) the animal that huffed and puffed and blew a house down; 
wool c) what sweaters are often made of; 
wing d) birds have two of these; 
winter e) acold time of year; 
warm f) how the sun makes you feel. 


Repeat the words, emphasizing the beginning sound. 


Have the w underlined in each. 


consonant 3. Use w in a consonant substitution exercise. 
substitution 
and addition wall wake wet we 


Use the same procedure as was used in Lesson 52. 


sing substitution Write these sentences on the board and have them read: 


in context 
a) Go and wake up the baby. 
b) The pup went to the lake and got wet. 
c) Will the ball hit the wall? 
d) It is hot, so get a fan. 
Practice Books JUST FOR ME — use page 105. 


FOR ME — use page 87. 
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Review- 
visual-auditory 
perception of 
g, w,h 


Practice Books 


LESSON 55 


Sketch on the board a wagon, a hat, and a gate. 


Distribute word cards of known words that begin with g, w, and h. 





Suggested words: girl, get, go, gun, gown, have, her, he, him, ham, went, were, will 
was, we, with. 


Have each pupil in turn identify his word, name the letter with which it starts, and 
place it under the appropriate sketch. The following pattern is suggested: 


**The word is ‘her.’ It begins with ‘h.’ ‘Hat’ begins 
with ‘h.’ ”’ 


When all the cards are correctly placed, have each list read. 


JUST FOR ME — use page 111. 


FOR ME — use pages 93 and 128, 





Visual - auditory 
perception of j 


jacket 

joke 

jump 
January, 
July, June 
Jim Jane 
jack-o’ lante=:. 
jam jelly 


consonant 
substitution 
and addition 


in 
context 


Practice Books 
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LESSON 56 


1. Comment on the popularity of ‘‘Jack’’ as a name in nursery rhymes. 


Mention Jack Sprat, Jack Horner, Jack-Be-Nimble, and Jack of Jack and Jill. Write 
the names on the board. 


Say: ‘*‘Jack begins with the letter j. You hear the j-sound at the beginning of Jack.”’ 
Have the J underlined in each name. 
Remind the pupils that a capital J is used in a name and write a small j on the board. 


Pronounce the following groups of words. Have the pupils listen for the words that 
begin with the j-sound. List the words on the board as they are given. 


a) jump b) job c) chop d) jug 
joke jeep jewel sheep 
share chair jail jacket 


Have the i underlined in each word. 


2. Have the pupils give examples of the following, the names of which begin with j. 
Write the words on the board. 


a) something to wear; 

b) something that makes you laugh; 
c) what Jack-be-nimble could do; 

d) months of the year; 


e) boys’ and girls’ names; 


f) something you see or make at Halloween; 
g) something for breakfast. 


3. Use j in a consonant substitution and addition exercise. 


get will him am 


jet Jill Jim jam 
Use these questions: 
a) Did Jack and Jill go to get jam? 
b) Can a boy get on a jet? 
c) Can Jim play in a band? 
d) Can Nan have a cup of jam? 


JUST FOR ME — use page 117. 


FOR ME — use page 97. 
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Review - 
inflectional 
endings - 


- ing 


LESSON 57 






1. Have word cards of play playing, find finding, go going, ask asking, and 
cards of ing. 


Talk with the pupils about the day they made shadows and suggest that some people 
might think that they were just playing. Write playing on the chalkboard and have it 
pronounced. 


Cover the ing ending. 


Ask: ‘‘What is the word if the three letters are left off ?’’ 


2. Place the word card play in a chart holder or on the chalkboard ledge. Have the 
pupils read it. Add the letters ing and have the pupils read the new word. Do the s 
with find and finding, go and going, ask and asking. Have the pupils read the follow 
sentences, pronouncing ing carefully: 


I can find it. 
I am finding it. 


3. Have a pupil underline the root word and circle the ending. 
Continue in the same manner with the following sentences: 


a) We can play. 

b) We are playing. 
c) She is not going. 
d) We are not going. 
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LESSON 58 


1. Write on the board: can, car, call. 


Have the pupils note that the words all begin with the same letter and recall that it is 
the letter c. 


Have the pupils listen to the beginning sound as you pronounce the words. 
Pronounce the following words: kitten, kite, kitchen, key, kangaroo. 

Have the pupils note that these words begin with the same sound as can, car, call. 
Write kitten, kite, kitchen, key, kangaroo on the board. 


Have the pupils note that they begin with the same sound as can, car, call, but with 
a different letter. 


Identify the letter as k and the sound as the k-sound. 

Guide the pupils to form the generalization that the k-sound is sometimes represented 
by the letter c and sometimes by the letter k. 

2. Have the pupils listen for the position of the k-sound as you pronounce the following 
words: look, ask, work, book. 

Write the words on the board. 

Have the pupils pronounce the words. 

Have the k underlined in each word. 


Tell the pupils that the letter k is often found at the end of a word. 


3. Have the pupils read the following chalkboard sentences: 


a) Mother can cook the dinner. 

b) Karen will make us some candy. 
c) He is a kind man. 

d) Ask your father for a kitten. 


Have the pupils underline all the words in which they hear the k-sound. 
Have them note 


(1) whether it is represented by a c ora k; 
(2) whether the k-sound is at the beginning or the end of the word. 
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Visual-auditory 
perception of 
ck 


black 


quack 
truck 

car 

coat 
camel 
kangaroo 
book 
cake 


LESSON 59 


1. In two columns write: 


cat kitten 
come key 
can kitchen 





Have the pupils note that all the words in the two lists begin with the same sound but 
that in the first list the sound is represented by the letter c, in the second by k. 


Have the pupils listen to the following words to locate the position of the k-sound: 
break book leak hook desk 
Write the words on the board. 


Have the k underlined. 


2. Pronounce the following words: duck, lock, tack, pick, neck. 


Have the pupils repeat each word after you and note the position of the k-sound. 





Write the words on the board. 


Have the pupils note that both the c and the k are used to represent the k-sound in 
these words, but that only one k-sound is heard, although the two letters are used. 


Have the ck circled in each word. 


Write c, k, and ck on the board. 


3. Write the following words on cards: black, quack, truck, car, coat, camel, kangaro 
book, cake. 


Show the pupils one word card at a time. Since some of the words will not be known, | 
give a clue with each. For example: 


a) Hold up the card with the word black and say: 
“This tells the color of a witch’s hat.”’ 
Have a pupil pronounce the word, note how the k-sound is represented, and | 
put the card on the board under c, k, or ck. 
Continue in the same manner with the following: 
b) ‘*This tells the noise a duck makes.’’ 
c) ‘fA delivery man often drives this.”’ 
d) ‘Sometimes you ride to school in this.”’ 
e) “You wear this to keep warm.”’ 
f) ‘‘This is the name of an animal that has humps on its back.’’ 
g) “‘This is the name of an animal that lives in Australia.’’ | 
h) ‘*You read this.”’ 
i) ‘*You eat this.”’ 








—a_ ery: 
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LESSON 60 
Review- 1. Place j and k letter cards on the chalkboard ledge. 
Visual-auditory 
M perception of Have the pupils listen for the beginning sound as you pronounce each of the following 
if k groups of words. After each group is pronounced, have a pupil select the correct letter 


card and say, ‘“The words begin with j (k).”’ 


a) June b) key ce) kill d) jump 
Jim kitten kitchen jeep 
Jack kick Karen jelly 


2. Write the following sentences on the board. Have the pupils supply the missing 
word, using the context and the initial consonant as a guide. 














kick Jack will k the ball. 
jet The airplane you saw was aj 
kitchen Mother cooks dinner in the k 
jacket It was cold, so Jim put on his j 
| Practice Books JUST FOR ME — use page 123. 


FOR ME — use page 101. 
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LESSONS 1-7: INTRODUCTORY LESSONS 





* Please read carefully the explanation of the Listening strand of the L.E.R. Program inl 
the Introduction to this Source Book, pages 31 to 33. 


LESSON 1 


Purposes: to teach pupils to: 
listen for details; 
understand emotional reactions when listening. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Tell the pupils you will read a poem about a visitor who came to 
the door one night. 
Ask the pupils to listen to find out 
(a) who the visitor was; 


(b) why he came to the door. 


Read the nursery rhyme “‘Who’s That Ringing?”’ 


2. Tell the pupils to listen to the rhyme again and find out 
(a) what the pussy cat had to do; 
(b) why he had to do it. 
Re-read the rhyme. 
3. As each chorus (Miau! Miau! Miau!) was read, your voice should have indicated 
the change in the pussy cat’s feelings: 
(a) begging pathetically; (b) feeling sorry for itself; 
(c) feeling a little better; (d) feeling much better. | 
Discuss with the pupils how the iter feels: 
(a) when he’s trying to get in; 
(b) when the door is opened; 
(c) when he’s told what to do; 


(d) when he’s told he’ll be cured. 


4. Re-read the rhyme, with the pupils supplying the chorus. 
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Rhyme: 
WHO'S THAT RINGING? 


‘* Who’s that ringing at the front door bell ?”’ 
Miau! Miau! Miau! 

“lm a little Pussy Cat and I’m not very well!”’ 
Miau! Miau! Miau! 

“Then rub your nose in a bit of mutton fat.”’ 
Miau! Miau! Miau! 

““For that’s the way to cure a little Pussy Cat.’’ 
Miau! Miau! Miau! 


LESSON 2 





Purpose: to teach pupils to: 
listen for details. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Tell the pupils to listen to the rhyme you will read and find out | 
what the children are going to do. Read ‘‘Susan Blue.’”’ Following the reading ask: 
(a) What are they going todo? 
(b) Where are they going? 
2. Tell the pupils that you are going to ask some more questions about the rhyme, so 
they must listen carefully as you repeat it. Say the rhyme again and ask: 
(a) Who is going for a walk ? 
(b) What grows in the meadow ? 
(c) What did Susan’s friend say to her instead of ‘‘fields’’? 


3. Have the pupils repeat the rhyme with you. You might have half the class say the 
first three lines and the other half answer with the second three. 


Rhyme: 
SUSAN BLUE 


(Group 1) Oh, Susan Blue, 
How do you do? 
Please may I| go for a walk with you? 
(Group 2) Where shall we go? 
Oh, I know — 
Down in the meadow where the cowslips grow! 
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LESSON 3 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: 
listen for details. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Instruct the pupils to listen carefully to the rhyme you are going 
to read and find out what happens in it. Read ‘‘Three Little Mice.’’ Following the 
reading, ask: 


(a) What were the mice doing ? 
(b) What did the cat want to do? 
(c) Did the mice let her help ? 
(d) Why didn’t they let her help ? 


2. Tell the pupils to listen as you read the poem again and try to decide if the cat 
really wanted to help. Following the reading, discuss the problem. 


3. Discuss the mice’s refusal of the cat’s offer. 


Rhyme: 
THREE LITTLE MICE 


Three little mice sat down to spin, 

Pussy passed by and she peeped in. 

“‘What are you doing, my little men ?’’ 

“‘We’re making coats for gentlemen.’’ 

“*Shall I come in and bite off your threads ?’’ 
*‘No, no, Miss Pussy, you’ll snip off our heads.’’ 
“Oh, no, I'l] not, ’ll help you to spin.”’ 

“‘That may be so, but you don’t come in.”’ 
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LESSON 4 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: 


listen for details. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Tell the pupils you will read a poem about a wonderful ship. In- 


Rhyme: 


struct them to listen carefully and find as many things as they can which make this 
ship special. Read ‘‘I Saw A Ship A-Sailing.’’ 

Following the reading, ask the pupils what things they noted. List these on the board 
(for example, gold masts, satin sails, white mice, etc.). Do not expect pupils to recall 
all the details after one reading. 


2. Read the list from the board. Then tell the pupils to listen as you read the poem 
again and find any things they had missed. 


3. Talk about the ship — where it is coming from, where it is going, why it has such 
a strange crew, etc. Encourage the pupils to use their imaginations in suggesting 
ideas. 


| SAW A SHIP A-SAILING 
I saw a ship a-sailing, The four-and-twenty sailors 
A-sailing on the sea; That stood between the decks, 
And, oh, it was all laden Were four - and- twenty white mice, 
With pretty things for thee. With chains about their necks. 
There were comfits in the cabin, The Captain was a duck, a duck, 
And apples in the hold; With a jacket on his back; 
The sails were made of satin, And when the ship began to move 


The masts were made of gold. The Captain said, ‘‘Quack, quack.’’ 
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LESSON 5 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Tell the pupils to listen to the story you will read and find out 


Story: 


listen to find the answer to a specific question. 


(a) who Donald is; 
(b) who Blackie is. 


Tell them to see how many things they can learn about 
(a) Donald, and (b) Blackie. 


Read the story. 


2. Following the reading, ask such detailed questions as: 
(a) Who is Donald ? 
(b) Who is Blackie? 
(c) Why was Mrs. Mann calling Blackie ? 
(d) How high had Blackie climbed ? 
(e) What did Donald have in his hand when he heard Blackie ? 


If necessary, re-read the part of the story that answers the question. 


BLACKIE 







Donald could hear Mrs. Mann calling “‘Blackie! Blackie!’’ at her kack door. 
Blackie was a kitten that had come through the hedge into Donald’s yard to make frien¢ 
the very same day he had moved in. | 

‘‘Meow! Meow!’’ Donald looked all around. ‘‘Meow! Meow! Help me! Up here 
in the tree!’’ 

Donald looked up into the tree and saw Blackie on a branch halfway up. 

‘“Here, Blackie!’’ said Donald. ‘‘Here, Blackie! Climb down. It’s easy.’’ But 
Blackie was too frightened to try. Donald put his money in the pocket of his shorts ani 
climbed up after her because he was such a good climber that he didn’t mind a bit. 

‘“Meow! Thank you, Donald,’’ said Blackie as she bounded off to drink the 
saucer of milk that she knew was waiting on her back step. | 

‘“Thank you, Donald,’’ said Mrs. Mann, who had come around the house just in i 
time to see him helping Blackie. 

““That’s all right, Mrs. Mann. We’re friends, you know, Blackie and me.’’ 


i) 
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LESSON 6 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: 


listen for the main idea. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Tell the pupils to listen as you read about a kitten. Ask them to 


Story: 


decide what is the most important thing they learn about the kitten. Read ‘‘The Furry, 
Purry Kitten.’’ Discuss the kitten’s habit of getting into places he doesn’t belong. 


2. Instruct the pupils to listen carefully as you re-read the story and to try to remember 
all the places the kitten slept. Following the reading, list these on the board. 


3. Read the completed list to the pupils. 


4. Discuss the people’s reaction to the kitten. Encourage the pupils to relate this to 
the probable reaction to such a pet in their homes. 


THE FURRY, PURRY KITTEN 


The furry, purry kitten got into everything. He got into the cupboards with the 
towels and the sheets. He got into the closets with the coats and the boots. He got 
into the drawers with the pyjamas and the shirts. He got into the corners with the 
brooms and the mops. Sometimes he even got into the breadbox with the cakes and the 
buns. 

‘‘We have to do something about that kitten!’’ cried the people in the house. 
‘‘He keeps getting into everything!”’ 

The furry, purry kitten paid no attention to what the people in the house said. 
He just sat washing his face with his rough, pink tongue and his soft, gray paw. 

When his face was clean enough, he looked around the room with his bright, 
green, kitten eyes. He padded down the hall to the dining room and looked around 
again. When he saw a small opening in a cabinet by the wall, he went over to take a 
closer look. Then he wiggled and squirmed until he was right inside. He curled up in 
a tight, gray ball, with his tail tucked in under his chin, and went to sleep between the 
glasses and the candlesticks. 


Lorrie McLaughlin (adapted) 
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LESSON 7 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: vy 
listen to find the answer to a specific question. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Have the pupils listen as you recite the following rhyme. Ask 
them to find one sad thing and one happy thing that happened. 


2. Following the reading ask further questions, as: 
(a) How was Ann saved ? 
(b) Where do you think the ladybird was? 
(c) Show us how Ann crept? (to clarify meaning of crept) 


(d) What do you think happened to the ladybird’s other children ? 


Rhyme: 
LADYBIRD, LADYBIRD 


Ladybird, Ladybird, fly away home, 

Your house is on fire, your children all gone, 
All except one, and her name is Ann 

And she crept under a pudding-pan. 


LESSONS 8-13: LISTENING TO FIND THE 
ANSWER TO A SPECIFIC QUESTION 


oS Children, generally unaccustomed to large group activities, find themselves in a new 
listening situation in Grade One. Their pre-school contacts with adults are usually 
such that the adult is sensitive to the child’s understanding, or lack of it, and adjusts 
the communication accordingly; and such that the child questions freely when he is 
confused. This is not always the case in the larger classroom groups. 


Since school instruction is to a large extent group instruction, and, at the Grade One 
level, oral instruction, it is vitally important that the child be able to listen to find the 
answers to specific questions, whether his own or those posed by others, and whether 
the answer is given by the teacher or by a classmate. This skill should be stressed 
throughout the entire instructional program, but several lessons directed to its develop- 
ment will serve to make pupils aware of the need to listen. Children — and many adults 
— think of listening as something that ‘‘just happens.’’ Lessons 8—13 of the listening 
program should serve to focus attention on listening as a skill that must be learned. 
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LESSON 8 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: 
listen to find the answer to a specific question. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Read the story to the pupils, one section at a time. Before each 
section, pose the question; following the reading, discuss the answer. 


2. After the five sections have been completed, ask: ‘*How did you find the answers 
to the questions ?’’ (Lead the pupils to express in their own language, the fact that 
they had to keep the question in mind as they listened for its answer.) 


3. Instruct the pupils to listen as you re-read the last section. 
4. Question the pupils further on the content of the last section. 


5. Ask: 

(a) ‘‘Did | expect you to remember all those things the first time | read it ?’’ 

(b) ‘*Why not ?’’ 

(Elicit the idea that they were given a specific question for which they were to find an 
answer.) Bring out the fact that while listening particularly for the answer to a ques- 
tion, we may also learn other things. 


Story: MISS FANNY AND THE MOUSE 


I. What did Miss Fanny want at the store? 


Miss Fanny lived in the little white house at the end of the lane. 

Every morning, after she had watered all the pretty flowers that grew in her 
garden, Miss Fanny would put on her big silk bonnet and her best blue shawl, and go 
down the lane to Mr. Willory’s little grocery store. 

Miss Fanny always made a list of the things she needed at Mr. Willory’s store. 
Like this: 


Oranges 
Milk 
Bread 
Sugar 


But one day a very strange thing happened. 
Miss Fanny sat down at her kitchen table, just as she always did, and wrote 
her grocery list: 


Oranges 
Milk 
Bread 
Sugar 


Then she went to her closet and took out her big silk bonnet and her best blue 
shawl. 

She put her grocery list into her pocketbook and went down the lane to Mr. 
Willory’s store. 
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ll. What strange thing had Miss Fanny done? 


But when she got to the store and started reading her list to Mr. Willory, she 
noticed something very odd. | 

Down at the bottom of her list, in very, very tiny little letters, she saw “chee 

She looked at the list again, to be sure she saw ‘‘cheese’’ on it. 

‘‘My goodness!”’ said Miss Fanny, for she did not remember putting ““cheese’”’ 
on her grocery list. She did not even like cheese very much. 

‘IT am so forgetful,’’ she said to Mr. Willory. ‘‘See, I have written ‘cheese’ on 
my grocery list -- and I don’t even like cheese very much.”’ 

**My goodness!’’ said Mr. Willory. 

‘‘Well, never mind,’’ said Miss Fanny. ‘‘I would like some oranges and some 
milk and some bread and some sugar — but no cheese.”’ 











Ill. Who watched Miss Fanny unpack her groceries ? 


Mr. Willory put all the things into a big paper bag for Miss Fanny, and she 
walked back up the lane to her little white house. 

She put her bonnet and her shawl into the closet, and then she went to the 
kitchen and took all the things out of the paper bag. 

She had just finished when she glanced up, and there, sitting by the pantry 
door, was a little brown mouse. He was stroking his whiskers and smiling at her in 
a very friendly way. But when he saw that she had taken everything out of the bag, 
he asked, ‘‘Where is my cheese?”’ 


IV. Why was the mouse unhappy ? 


““My goodness!’’ cried Miss Fanny. 

““Didn’t you see ‘cheese’ on the list?’’ asked the mouse. 

“Well, yes I did...’’ Miss Fanny was still very much surprised to hear a mous 
talking, and she hardly knew what to say. : 

The mouse began to look very sad. 

**You didn’t get my cheese?’’ he asked. 

The mouse blinked sorrowfully. 

“I have been living here for quite a while, and you never buy any cheese. I’ve| 
been waiting and waiting. This morning when you went to put on your bonnet and shay 
I wrote ‘cheese’ on the grocery list so you would not forget again.’’ 

‘“My goodness!’’ was all Miss Fanny could say. 

“And now you HAVE forgotten again!’” The mouse was looking sadder and 
sadder, and his perky brown whiskers were beginning to droop. 


V. What did Miss Fanny do? 


Miss Fanny felt very sorry for the mouse. 
She hurried to the closet and got out her big silk bonnet and her best blue shaw 
She hurried down the lane to Mr. Willory’s little store. Mr. Willory was surprise 
to see Miss Fanny again so soon. 
“‘T want the cheese after all,’’ Miss Fanny said, puffing a little. She was quit 

out of breath from hurrying so. 
“You do?’’ Mr. Willory asked. ‘‘But you don’t like cheese.’’ - 
“Never mind,’’ said Miss Fanny, drawing her blue shawl closer about her shot 
ders. ‘‘Just be sure it’s a very, very big piece of cheese.’ 


Carol Beach York 


Practice Books 


i JUST FOR ME: 
Page 5 
HOR ME: Page 5 
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To check on how well the pupils have listened, use page 5 in the Practice Books for 
both groups of pupils. Read the questions to the pupils and have them mark the picture 
that best answers each question. (Pupils are not expected to read the questions in the 
Practice Books; they are included only to familiarize pupils with the question tech- 
nique.) Read each question once only and allow no discussion while the page is being 
marked. 


Questions: 
Row 1: Where did Miss Fanny go every morning ? 
Row 2: What did Miss Fanny want at the store ? 


Row 3: How was ‘‘cheese’’ written on the shopping list ? 
Row 4: Who said, ‘‘Where is my cheese ?’’ 


Row 5: How did the mouse look when he found out that Miss Fanny hadn’t bought 
cheese? 


Row 6: How do you think the mouse felt when he got the cheese? 
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LESSON 9 


Purposes: to teach pupils to: 
listen to find the answer to a specific question; 
listen as a classmate gives the answer orally; 
accept the responsibility for checking his own answer against the oral 
response. 












Suggested Procedure: 1. Before reading each section, pose the appropriate question. Be 
sure that you do not give undue emphasis to the answers in your reading. After the 
first section, review the idea developed in the previous lesson that the question must 
be kept in mind as one listens for the answer. 


2. After each section is read, have a pupil (John) give his answer orally. 


3. Ask a second pupil to repeat (John’s) answer. Emphasize that it is a repetition of 
(John’s) oral answer that must be given. This will point to the necessity of listening 
to classmates as well as to the teacher. 


4. If there is any disagreement with the answer given, discuss different answers. Do 
not repeat pupils’ answers but insist that the children compare their ideas directly with) 
their classmates’ oral responses. Children should learn from the beginning that they 
ought not to repeat in their answers points that have already been considered. 


5. Ask several further questions on the story content to emphasize that the listening 
to answer specific questions was selective listening and that only parts of the story 
were relevant. Do not criticize pupils who cannot answer your questions; but point 
out that while they were directed to listen for only parts of the story, they might recall | 
other details too. 


6. Re-read the appropriate part of the story, if necessary, with the new question as the! 
listening guide. 


THE BURGLAR 
|. | Why isn’t Gertrude afraid to stay alone? 


The Wallis family lived on a farm. One October day, Mrs. Wallis had to go out. 
“‘Gertrude,’’ she said to her little seven-year-old daughter, ‘‘I’m going to town 
in the car. Nero will take care of you until Margaret gets home from school. She’lI be | 
here any minute.”’ ) 
“‘T won’t be afraid when Nero’s here,’’ replied Gertrude. ‘‘He’s a good watchdog.’ 
Gertrude watched her mother drive down the roadtowards the town. The car was 
hardly out of sight when she heard anoise in the cellar. 
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11. What did Gertrude think the noise was? 


Gertrude screamed. 

‘“‘What’s that? Suppose it’s a bear!’’ she whispered to herself. ‘‘Nero! Nero!?? 
she called. 

But Nero did not come. 

“‘Where can Nero be?’’ wondered Gertrude, almost sobbing. ‘‘Maybe he’s gone 
to meet Margaret. I wish they’d hurry!’’ 

The noise in the cellar went on, and Gertrude could hear her heart going ‘‘thumpety- 
thud, thumpety-thud.’’ 


111. What did Margaret think the noise was? 


Then Margaret came in from school. 

Gertrude rushed to her,. threw her arms about her, andheldon tight. ‘‘Oh, 
Margaret,’’ she cried. ‘‘I’ve been so frightened. There’s a bear in the cellar. If he 
gets upstairs he’ll eat us up.’’ 

**Oh, Gertrude, you silly goose,’’ saidMargaret. ‘‘There are no bears around 
here.”’ 

Just then a loud banging came from the cellar. Margaret jumped. She whispered, 
**That’s not a bear, it’s a burglar!”’ 

“What shall we do if the burglar comes upstairs?’’ asked Gertrude. She was 
even more frightened of a burglar than of a bear. 

‘‘T don’t know,’”’ whispered Margaret. ‘‘I wish Daddy or even Nero were here. 
Where is that Nero anyway?”’ 

*‘T thought he was with you,”’ said Gertrude. 


1V. Why wasn’t Charles afraid? 


The kitchen door burst open, and inrushed their brother Charles. 

‘*Sh-h-h!”? said Margaret. ‘‘There’s a burglar in the cellar. We’re being very 
quiet so he won’t know we’re here.”’ 

**You silly gooses,’’ laughed Charles. ‘‘Burglars don’t rob houses in the day- 
time. And anyway, Nero wouldn’t let a burglar near the house.”’ 

“‘Well, just listen to that noise, and you'll see!’’ said Margaret. 

The noise seemed closer now. ‘‘He’s trying to get in,’’ gasped Gertrude. 


V. What was the noise ? 


Charles was frightened too, but he wasn’t going to let his sisters know it. “‘I’m 
going to see what that noise is!’’ he said bravely. 
He marched over to the door that led to the cellar. He took a deep breath — then 


jerked it open. 
And there, with his tail thumping against the steps, was Nero! 


W.J. Karr 
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LESSON 10 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: 
listen for general information without guiding questions. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Before ‘‘show and tell’’ or “‘news”’ time, tell the pupils that you 
plan to question them about the events reported. Point out that this means a special 
kind of listening, because they won’t know in advance what you plan to ask. Discuss 
briefly the different approaches called for in listening: 






(a) to answer a known question; 


(b) to understand general information. 


2. After the ‘‘news’’ period, ask questions based on the children’s reports. For 
example: How did Mary travel to her grandmother’s? What is the name of the flower 
John showed? Who are the people in the story Karen read? 


3. Remind the pupils to check their ideas against the answer given orally, and if they | 
have different answers to bring them up for class discussion. Discourage repetition of | 
ideas. 





4. As an occasional check on pupils’ listening habits, ask a child to repeat his class- 
mate’s answer. 


5. Encourage your pupils to ask for an answer to be repeated if they did not hear it. 


ae Observe pupils who have difficulty answering and give them special attention during 
“* show and tell’’ periods (or during other class activities). 
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LESSON 11 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: 
listen to find the answer to a specific question when that answer is not defi- 
nitely stated. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Tell the pupils that sometimes to answer a question we have to 
think about all the things in the story and then decide on the answer. 


2. Read each question and story combination. 


3. Have pupils answer the question and justify the answer by reference to story detail. 
Note that there is room for differences of opinion. Take advantage of this to promote 
accurate listening to classmates’ contributions. 


Story: 
THE THANKFUL LIST 


|. Does Miss Vancenbrock live with her family? 


Miss Vancenbrock lived in a small house on Main Street in the village of Speck. 

In the back half of her tiny house was a basket for Quacker, her duck. 

Quacker had lived with Miss Vancenbrock since Easter. At that time he had 
been only a bit of yellow fluff, but now he was a fine big duck. 

Quacker seemed almost like a person to Miss Vancenbrock. While she sat sew- 
ing, she would talk to him about all the people in the village. He sometimes appeared 
to be listening, but more often than not, the chatter just put him to sleep. 

Each evening between sunset and bedtime, Miss Vancenbrock and Quacker went 
for a walk along the streets of the village of Speck. 

‘‘T wonder when someone will move into the old Bacon house,’ 
as they passed the dark, lonely building next door. 


’ she always mused 


11. Why is Miss Vancenbrock worried ? 


The day before Thanksgiving, Miss Vancenbrock sat at her kitchen table with 
pencil and paper. 

‘“‘This is a good time to make a Thankful List,’’ she said. As usual, she was 
talking to Quacker. ‘‘I’ll write down all the things I’m thankful for. And first on the 
list will be YOU! ‘I’m thankful for such a fine...’’ 

She turned to smile at the duck. ‘‘I’m thankful for such a fine...’ ”’ 

She didn’t finish the sentence because the willow basket was empty. Quacker 
wasn’t in it! 

She got on her knees and looked under the table and the chair and the bed and 
even under the stove. Quacker wasn’t there. 

She hurried to the back door and called, ‘‘Come Quacker! Come Quacker!”’ 
There was no answer. 

Then she hurried to the front door and called. No white duck came running. 

“*Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’’ she wailed. ‘‘Just as I was about to make my Thankful 
List, I have nothing at all to be thankful for.”’ 
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111. Why is Miss Vancenbrock crying ? 


She threw a woolly shawl over her head and hurried outdoors. 

She looked under the back steps and under the front steps. She poked ina 
tangle of gooseberry bushes. She turned over boxes andbaskets, but Quacker was 
no where to be seen. 

‘‘Something bad has happened!’’ she groaned. ‘‘Something bad has happened!”’ 

She crawled through the fence into the yard next door. 

‘‘My word!’? she exclaimed, looking up. ‘‘There’s smoke coming from the chimney. 
Someone has moved into the old Bacon house. I'll just walk up to the door and ask if 
they’ve seen a white duck in their yard.”’ 

But before she could take a step, she saw something. There, on a chopping 
block, were feathers --feathers as white as snow -- feathers that were as soft as 
Quacker’s! 

‘“Oh, no!?? Miss Vancenbrock cried. ‘‘It can’t be!’? She dabbed at her eyes with 
the comer of her apron. ‘‘Poor, poor, Quacker!”’ 


IV. How did the feathers get in the neighbor's yord? 


Miss Vancenbrock fled back to her tiny home and sank into her kitchen chair. 

‘‘Oh, my! Oh, my!’’ she wailed sadly. ‘‘What a thankless Thanksgiving it will 
be with poor Quacker raosting in my new neighbor’s oven!”’ 

The room was very quiet. But suddenly Miss Vancenbrock heard something --- 
a rather strange something. It was, scratching and rubbing and - -- 

‘‘What’s that??? She cocked her head and listened again. It sounded like the 
*‘quack, quack’’ of her pet duck. 

She sprang to her feet and listened again. There it was and it seemed to come 
from the broom closet ! 

She flew across the room and opened the broom-closet door. Out waddled 
Quacker. 

‘Glory be!’’ cried Miss Vancenbrock, scooping the duck up into her arms. ‘‘1 
must have shut you in there when I put the broom away right after breakfast. How 
thankful I am that you’re safe!’’ 

Now Miss Vancenbrock settled down at the table again and began to write. ‘‘I’m 
thankful for Quacker... for his safety... for a cozy home... for a warm shawl... for 
fish for my Thanks - --’’ 

Knock! Knock! Someone was at the door. It was a woman she didn’t know. 

“I’m your new neighbor from the old Bacon house,”’ said the woman. ‘‘We’re hav- 
ing a fine goose for dinner tomorrow and we thought ---” 

““A white goose?”’ interrupted Miss Vancenbrock. 

“‘Why, yes. A white goose,’’ nodded the woman. ‘‘Well, anyway, we feel a bit 
lonely here among strangers, and we’d like to share our Thanksgiving dinner with you.”’ 

‘T’ll be pleased to come!’’ Miss Vancenbrock’s voice sang with happiness. 

As soon as her new neighbor left, Miss Vancenbrock hurried back to the table. 
She had something very important to add to her Thankful List. “I’m thankful for my 
friendly neighbors.’’ 


Ruth Bishop Juline 








Practice Books 


JUST FOR ME: 
Page 18 
FOR ME: Page 18 
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Use the Practice Book pages in the same way as in Lesson 8. 


Questions: 


Row 1: 
Row 2: 
Row 3: 
Row 4: 
Row 5: 


Row 6: 


What did Miss Vancenbrock and Quacker do every evening? 
Find three places Miss Vancenbrock looked for Quacker. 
Why did Miss Vancenbrock cry? 

What did Miss Vancenbrock see at the Bacon house? 
Where did Miss Vancenbrock see Quacker? 


What was Miss Vancenbrock thankful for? 
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LESSON 12 


Purposes: to teach pupils to: 


listen to answer specific questions; 
listen to their classmates. 


| 
Suggested Procedure: 1. Caution the pupils that they will be asked to answer two questions. 


Story: 





3. Have the answers discussed. 


Review briefly the technique of listening for the answer to a question. 


2. Read each question and story combination. 






4. Ask further questions after each section to encourage general as well as selective 
listening. 


PENNIES, NICKELS, AND DIMES 
1. Who will get a present ? Who will give the present ? 


One day Jeremy’s grandma and grandpa came to see him. Jeremy’s grandpa 
lifted him high into the air and then said, as grandpas sometimes do, “‘Jeremy, I’m 
going to give you a present.’’ 

He reached into his pocket and brought out three round coins. 

“‘Now,’’ said Grandpa, ‘‘here are a penny and a nickel and a dime. You may 
have one of them. Think about it first and then tell me which one you want.”’ 

‘‘What is the one that is brown and shiny?’’ Jeremy asked. 

‘It?s a penny,’ said Grandpa. 

‘‘What is this one---this big, shiny, silver one?’’ asked Jeremy. 

‘“ A nickel,’’ answered Grandpa. 

‘“And this little, shiny, silver one?’’ asked Jeremy. 

““The little, shiny, silver one is a dime,’’ replied Grandpa. 

‘“‘Well,’’ said Jeremy, ‘‘I guess I'll take the nickel. It’s the biggest.’’ 


Il. Did Jeremy get his present ? 
Why won’t Mr. Black help Jeremy ? 


““The nickel is the biggest,’’ said Grandpa, ‘‘but the biggest things aren’t 
always the nicest. Kittens are little and lions are big. Would you rather have a kitten | 
or a lion?”’ 

“Tl guess I wouldn’t want a lion,’’ said Jeremy. ‘‘But if the biggest one isn’t 
the best one, how will I find out which is the best one ?’’ 

‘‘What are you going to buy with your money?’’ asked Grandpa. 

““Candy,’’ said Jeremy. 

““Then,’’ said Grandpa, ‘‘why don’t you go to the candy store and ask the 
storekeeper which coin will buy the most candy---a penny, a nickel, or.a dime ?”’ 

‘“That’s a good idea,’’ said Jeremy. He hurried to the candy store to talk to 
Mr. Black. 
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‘““Mr. Black,’’ said Jeremy, ‘‘my grandpa is going to give me a penny, a nickel 
or adime. Which one will buy the most candy?’’ 

‘Well now, Jeremy,”’ said Mr. Black, ‘‘that’s a very good question. Suppose 
you just stand here for a while and watch me sell candy. I think you will find out 
which coin will buy the most.’’ 

‘‘Can’t you just tell me?’’ asked Jeremy. 

‘‘T can,’”’ said Mr. Black, ‘‘but I’m not going to.”’ 

‘‘Grandpa won’t tell me, and you won’t tell me,’’ said Jeremy sadly. 

‘“That’s because we want you to find out for yourself, Jeremy,’’ said Mr. Black. 


111. Who came into the store? 
What does a lollipop cost? 


And so Jeremy stood and waited. Before long, Dick Jones came into the candy 
store. ‘‘How much do those lollipops cost?’’ he asked. 

‘Bach lollipop costs one penny,’’ said Mr. Black. 

‘*‘T have a nickel,”’ said Dick. 

*“That will buy five lollipops,’’ said Mr. Black. Dick gave Mr. Black a nickel, 
and Mr. Black counted out five lollipops —one, two, three, four, five. 

Jeremy watched very closely. ‘‘Now I know one thing,”’ he said to Mr. Black. 
“*T’d rather have a nickel than a penny because a penny can buy only one lollipop, but 
a nickel buys five.’’ 


1V. How much does a peppermint stick cost? 
How many pieces of bubble gum can you buy for a dime? 


Betty Lewis had just come into thestore and was looking at the peppermint 
sticks. 

‘*How much are these?’’ she asked. 

‘*4 nickel each,’’ said Mr. Black. 

‘“‘T would like two,’’ said Betty, ‘‘I just have a dime. Is a dime as good as 
two nickels?’’ 

‘Indeed itis,’’ said Mr. Black. Betty gave Mr. Black a dime, and Mr. Black 
gave her two peppermint sticks. 

Johnny Thomas had come into the store with his big dog, Jacob. 

‘Do these pieces of bubble gum cost a penny?’’ asked Johnny. 

‘‘One penny will buy one piece of gum,”’ said Mr. Black. 

“‘T’d like ten pieces, then,’’ said Johnny. ‘‘Hereis a dime.’’ He gave Mr. Black 
a dime, and Mr. Black counted out ten pieces of bubble gum— one, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 

‘‘T know! I know!’’ shouted Jeremy. ‘‘I found out all by myself. Thanks a lot, 
Mr. Black.’’ He skipped out the door. 

Now he knew what to tell Grandpa. He knew which coin he would take. Do you? 


Mara Nagel 
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LESSON 13 


Purposes: to teach pupils to: 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Tell the pupils that you will ask more questions after the reading. 


Story: 


listen to answer specific questions; 
listen for general information. 









2. Read each question and story combination. Discuss the answers to the questions. 


3. Ask further questions on the story. (Or have the children make up questions to ask 
their classmates.) 


4. Do not repeat pupils’ answers. It is important that the speaker learn to speak out, 
and that the pupils learn to listen to their classmates. 


SUSIE CUCKOO’S VACATION 
|. Why did Susie Cuckoo want a vacation? 


Susie Cuckoo was a very busy little bird. She lived in a clock on the living room 
wall. Every hour on the dot, when the clock’s little front door opened, Susie would pop 
out and say ‘‘Cuckoo.’’ 

When it was one o’clock, Susie would say ‘‘Cuckoo.’’ When it was two o’clock, 
Susie would say, ‘‘Cuckoo, cuckoo.’’ And when it was twelve o’clock, Susie would 
say ‘‘Cuckoo’’ twelve times! 

Then she would pop back into her little house, and wait for the next hour on the 


9? 


dot. 

Susie Cuckoo did this all day and all night. Sometimes she got very tired. 

“‘I’d like to have a vacation,’’ she sighed. ‘‘But I can’t, because it’s my job 
to say ‘Cuckoo’ every hour on the dot.”’ 

One night, a little gray mouse ran up the clock. He hopped into Susie’s house. 

‘‘Hello,’’ said Susie, blinking her black eyes. ‘‘Who are you?”’ 

The gray mouse wiggled his whiskers. ‘‘My name is Dickory Dock,”’ he squeaked.! 
“Tick Dock for short.”’ 

‘‘Where do you live?’’ asked Susie Cuckoo. 

*‘Under the house,’’ said Dick Dock. He pointed to a tiny hole near the floor 
of the living room. ‘‘There’s my door.’’ 

“Tt must be fun to run around,’’ sighed Susie Cuckoo. 

“Yes, it is fun,’’ squeaked Dick Dock. ‘‘But it’s dangerous.”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean, dangerous?’’ asked Susie Cuckoo. 

“Well, my job is to feed my family,’’ said Dick Dock. ‘‘And there’s always the 
trap or the cat.’’ He shivered. ‘‘How I'd like a rest.’’ 

Susie cocked her head. She blinked her shiny black eyes. She had an idea! 

“‘Why don’t we trade jobs, Dick Dock?”’ 

“‘What do you mean?’’ asked Dick Dock. 

“‘Well,”’? Susie went on, her eyes sparkling, ‘‘I want a vacation, and you want 
arest.’’ She let the idea sink in. ‘‘If you’ll say ‘Cuckoo’ every hour on the dot, I’ll 
take food to your family under the house.’’ 
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So it was arranged that the next night Dick Dock would take Susie Cuckoo’s 
place. 


Il. What two things did Dick Dock warn Susie about ? 


At a quarter to twelve, Dick Dock ran up the clock to Susie Cuckoo’s little house. 
Susie was fluttering with excitement. ‘‘When the clock door opens, Dick Dock,’’ she 
reminded him, “‘you must pop out and say ‘Cuckoo’ twelve times.”’ 

“Tl try,’’ said Dick Dock nervously. He cleared his throat. ‘‘And don’t forget 
about food for my family.’’ 

‘‘Of course I won’t,’’ said Susie. 

**And,’’ Dick Dock warned, ‘‘watch for the cat, and don’t take any cheese out 
of the trap. Once it caught one of my family, and once it pinched my tail.”’ 

Susie was in a big hurry. ‘‘All right, Dick Dock,’’ she said, teetering on the 
edge of her little house, ‘‘I’ll be careful. And don’t forget your job.’’ 

Susie spread her wings and gave a great big jump. She sailed out into the room. 


Ill. Find three reasons why Susie went back home again. 


Soon the little door of the clock opened. Out came Dick Dock. 

““Cuck...cuck...,’’ he began, in a very squeaky voice. On and on he squeaked; 
his voice getting tinier all the time. At the twelfth cuckoo, he could barely make a 
sound. 

Susie was worried. ‘‘That’s not good. But he tried.’’ She drew a long breath. 
*“Oh, I mustn’t forget to feed Dick Dock’s family.’’ 

She flew around the room. 

Then, she spied some cheese lying on a little piece of wood! Susie flew down 
to it. She pecked it with her beak. Bang! Something pinched her beak. She jerked her 
head back. 

‘‘Whew,’’ she panted. ‘‘I almost got caught.”’ 

The cheese had fallen out of the trap. Susie picked it up. She flew to the mouse 
hole and tried to poke the cheese in. 

Suddenly, she heard a soft sound behind her. She turned quickly. The cat was 
creeping toward her! Susie gave a wild flutter. 

Up she flew, up and up to the top of a tall floor lamp. She was safe. But she 
could hardly breathe. Her heart was beating wildly. 

Then the little door of the clock opened again. Out popped Dick Dock. He 
opened his mouth. But no sound came. 

“‘Oh, oh,’’ thought Susie. ‘‘Somebody has to say ‘Cuckoo’.”’ 

She darted to the clock. ‘‘Cuckoo,’’ she said breathlessly. 

Dick Dock started to run down. ‘‘Good-bye, Susie,’’ he whispered faintly, ‘‘I’m 
all through resting.’’ 

““Good-bye, Dick Dock,’’ said Susie Cuckoo, ‘I’m all through vacationing.” 

She hopped into her little house. ‘‘I can hardly wait to say ‘Cuckoo, cuckoo’ 
the next hour on the dot,’’ she said contentedly. 


Flora Robinson Collier 
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LESSONS 14-21: LISTENING FOR DETAILS 
LESSON 14 


Purposes: to teach pupils to: 
listen for details; 
listen for the answer to a specific question. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Tell the pupils to listen for the names of the speaker and her 
brother. Read the story without the title. 


2. Before re-reading, instruct the pupils to listen for the five things Melinda wanted 
the ‘scary’ jack-o’-lantern to have. Be sure the pupils recognize five as a key word 
to guide their listening. 


3. Ask what name Melinda gave the jack-o’-lantern, and why she chose that name. 


4. Ask the pupils to choose a title. Tell them what title the author chose and ask why 
they think he chose it. 


5. Ask the pupils to listen as you re-read the story to find out where Bob and Melinda 
live. 


6. An individual test of listening may be made now or at some other time by asking 
pupils to listen and to make a picture of Melinda’s jack-o’-lantern. 


Descriptive Narrative: 
MY SCARY JACK-O’-LANTERN 


At Halloween, father took a truck load of our pumpkins from the corn field to the 
market. Before he drove away, he gave us the biggest one for a jack-o’-lantern. It 
was so big, I couldn’t lift it. I couldn’t even get my arms around it. 

That night, my big brother Bob carved the jack-o’-lantern. He sharpened a knife 
and said, ‘‘Now, Melinda, shall I make him happy this year?”’ 

““No,’’ I said, ‘‘make him scary. 

First give him two big, round eyes. 

Then make a wide mouth with lots of sharp teeth in it. 

Then I want you to cut wrinkles across his forehead. 

Then put on a fat carrot for his nose.”’ 

When he had finished, Bob said, ‘‘What’s the jack-o’-lantern’s name?”’ 

I thought for a minute and then said, ‘‘I will call him ‘Bobkin’ because you 
made him from a pumpkin.”’ 
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LESSON 15 


Purposes: to teach pupils to: 


enjoy a poem (idea, rhythm, rhyme); 
listen to find detail. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Read the poem for enjoyment. 


Poem: 


2. Discuss briefly the main idea — everyone hurries home in the evening. 


3. Before re-reading the first stanza, instruct the pupils to listen for the six things 
that the poet says hurry home. Check to be sure the pupils realize six provides a key 
to listeners. Do not expect any one pupil to provide all six, or to remember all six. 


4. Following the discussion, re-read the poem while the pupils listen to check the 
six things. 


5. Instruct the pupils to listen for three things that tell it is evening. Re-read stanzas 
2 and 3. 


6. Re-read for enjoyment. 


7. Discuss with the pupils the kind of listening needed in Lessons 14 and 15. Keep 
the discussion at the pupils’ level of understanding, but ensure that they realize that 
listening for details requires concentrated attention. 


NOVEMBER DUSK 


All the people are hurrying home — 

Ladies 

With babies, 

And ladies alone, 

Wagons and bicycles, and big red trucks, 

And boys shooting home with their hockey pucks. 


Can’t you see the dark coming down all around? 
Lights 

Prick-pricking 

In the streets of the town? 

And there goes rumbling a big red truck, 

And there go some boys with their hockey puck! 


Supper will be waiting when they all get there, 
Mother 

Saying, 

‘‘Bring up your chair,”’ 

Even to the man on the big red truck 

And the boys shooting home with their hockey puck. 


Alice Cameron Brown 
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Practice Books 
JUST FOR ME: 
page 35 

FOR ME: page 35 


The purpose of this activity is to teach pupils to listen for specific details when they 
are given oral directions. 

Tell the pupils that you will tell them ONCE only what to do. Read the directions 
fairly quickly to encourage listening and to discourage discussion. The pupils use 
their crayons. 


Directions: 


Row 1: Put a red X on the mouse. 
With your green crayon, circle the horse. 
Color the tractor yellow. 


Row 2: Join the picture of the girl to that of the birds. 
Color the fireman’s boots black. 
Draw a little car beside the keys. 


Row 3: Draw a line from the boy’s bicycle to the sidewalk in front of the school. 
Draw a ball on top of the box. 
Put a yellow X on one of the boys with the striped shirt. 


Row 4: Circle, with your blue crayon, the boy who is reaching up. 
Print your name under the house. 
Color the tree behind the house green. 
Join the picture of the sailor to that of the monkey. 


Row 5: In the first square, draw two circles. Use your green crayon. 
Use your brown crayon to draw as big an X as you can in the last square. 
In the second square draw a box. Put a mouse in the box. 
In the next square draw a table with a cup on top of it. 


To check the page, re-read the directions and have the pupils check to determine 
whether they did as they were directed. 
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LESSON 16 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: 
listen for detail. 


Suggested Procedure: 


REMEMBER THAT YOU SHOULD NEVER REPEAT PUPILS’ ANSWERS. TEACH 
THEM TO SPEAK OUT. TEACH THEM TO LISTEN TO THEIR CLASSMATES. 


1. Read the selection without the title. Discuss the main idea — the rabbit changes 
his coat to keep from being seen, and to keep warm in winter and cool in summer. 


2. Before re-reading, instruct the pupils to listen so that they will be able to name the 
colors mentioned. Discuss with them the kind of listening required by this task. 

In some classes this exercise may be extended to naming the things that were each 
color. The exercise may have many variations, for example, ‘‘What things are brown 
in the summer?’’ ‘‘What color is hardest to see against the snow?”’ etc. 


3. Before re-reading again, tell the pupils that after the reading you will ask them some 
Why? and How? and When? questions. Discuss the type of listening required. 

Questions you might ask are: ‘*Why do we wear coats?’’ ‘‘Why do we choose bright 
colors for coats?’’ ‘‘When is it most important to wear bright colored coats?’’ ‘‘How 
does the rabbit change his coat?’’ ‘‘When?’’ ‘*Why?’’ etc. 


4. Ask the pupils why they thought you told them the kind of questions to be asked. 
Discuss. 


Exposition: 
THE WILD RABBIT’S NEW FUR COAT 


When the weather is cold, we wear coats to keep warm. When the weather is 
wet, we wear coats to keep dry. When the weather is dark and cloudy, or snowy, or 
rainy, we wear bright coats, so that we can be seen easily. Car drivers can see our 
bright coats and stop in time to let us cross the street. We like red coats and blue 
coats and green coats and yellow coats. They keep us warm and dry and safe. 

The wild rabbit has a fur coat that keeps him warm and dry. But he doesn’t 
want to be seen. He wants to be warm, but he also wants to be safe from hunters and 
dogs and foxes. He doesn’t want them to see him. 

In the summer, the wild rabbit’s coat is light brown. The dead leaves on the 
ground in the woods are brown. The hay and the straw in the fields are brown. It is 
hard to see the brown rabbit. This brown coat makes it safer for him to run through the 
woods and fields. 

But how easily his brown coat would be seen in winter when snow covers the 
woods and fields! So the wild rabbit changes his coat. In October and November, the 
brown hairs fall out of his coat, one by one. And one by one new white hairs grow in. 
By the time the snow comes, the wild rabbit has a new, thick, white fur coat. It is 
very hard to see the wild white rabbit as he runs across the snow. 

Every spring and every fall the wild rabbit gets a new fur coat. Two new fur 
coats every year! But he doesn’t have to buy them; he grows them. The rabbit’s coats 
keep him warm and dry. Because they are hard to see, they also make it harder for 
foxes arid dogs and hunters to have rabbit for dinner. 
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LESSON 17 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: 
listen for detail. 


Suggested Procedure: 


BE SURE YOUR PUPILS LISTEN TO CLASSMATES’ ANSWERS AND MENTALLY 
CHECK THEIR OWN ANSWER. TRY TO PREVENT REPETITION OF IDEAS. 


1. Read the fable for enjoyment. 


2. Ask the pupils what part you should re-read to find out 


(a) where the story took place; 
(b) who won the contest. 


This will serve to draw their attention to the value of skimming aurally before listening 


for details. 


3. Instruct the pupils to listen to the re-reading to find out when and where the story 
happened. 


4. Before a second re-reading, tell the pupils that your questions will start with who 
and what. Discuss the kind of listening required. Note that details of a certain kind 
are required. 
Questions you might ask are: 

(a) Who are the characters? 

(b) What was going on between the sun and the wind? 

(c) What did the wind try to do? etc. 

Se The pupils could likely answer these questions without the re-reading; however, the 

objective is to develop an awareness of how questions can direct listening. 
5. Re-read for How? and Why? details. Questions you might ask are: 

(a) Why did the traveller grip his cloak? 


(b) Why did he sit down under the tree? 
(c) How did the Wind test its strength? 
6. One or two pupils may tell the fable in their own words. Encourage pupils to note 


that in retelling, many details are omitted. The audience should be alerted to note 
omissions of key details. 





Fable: 
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THE NORTH WIND AND THE SUN 


Once upon a time, the North Wind and the Sun had an argument about who was 
the stronger. 

On the plain below, they saw a traveller walking along the road with a cloak 
over his shoulders. “‘If you are stronger,’’ said the Sun, “‘let me see you take the 
cloak off the traveller’s back.’’ 

‘‘That’s easy,’’ said the North Wind. He puffed up his cheeks and blew a great 
gust of icy wind down upon the traveller. The traveller gathered his cloak about him 
and held on tightly. He was blown from one side of the road to the other, but the harder 
the wind blew, the more tightly the traveller held the cloak about him. Finally the North 
Wind had to give up. 

Then the Sun came out from behind a cloud and poured his warm rays down upon 
the traveller — warmer and warmer, hotter and hotter the rays became. The traveller 
wiped his forehead. Then he sat down in the shade of a tree and took off his cloak. 


adapted from Aesop 
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LESSON 18 


Purposes: to have pupils: 
enjoy a poem about a common experience; 
listen to find detail in poetry. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Read the poem for enjoyment. 


2. Discuss briefly the main idea — ‘‘Dad and I work hard when we work on our 
automobile.’’ 


3. Before re-reading, instruct the pupils to listen for all the things the boy and his 
father do to the automobile. Review the type of listening needed. Don’t labor the 
details. Get three or four; then, as you re-read, have the pupils listen for the details 
that were left out. 


4, Have the pupils comment briefly on how they listened for the details that were left 
out. (They should be guided to realize that they had to keep in mind the details given 
and listen for others.) 


Poem: 
AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS 


Sometimes 
I help my dad 
Work on our automobile. 
We unscrew 
The radiator cap 
And we let some water run — 
Swish — from a hose 
Into the tank. 


And then we open up the hood 
And feed in oil 
From a can with a long spout. 
And then we take a lot of rags 
And clean all about. 
We clean the top 
And the doors 
And the fenders and the wheels 
And the windows and the floors.... * 
We work hard 
My dad 
And I. 


Dorothy Baruch 
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LESSON 19 


Purposes: to practise: 
listening for details; 
finding the answer to a specific question. 


Suggested Procedure: 
BEWARE OF REPEATING ANSWERS. TEACH PUPILS TO LISTEN! 


1. Read the selection without the title. Discuss the main idea briefly — a Christmas 
gift of playthings for sick children. 


2. Before re-reading the first paragraph, instruct the pupils to listen to find out where 
the box is going, how long it will take, and what Grade One is to send. Ask what part 
of the selection you will have to read to give them the answers they need. 


3. Treat paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 similarly: 
Paragraph 2 — the teacher’s four rules about the playthings. 
Paragraph 3 — what the class already has for the box. 


Paragraph 4 — who took the picture, how he took it, why he took it, and how the child- 
ren expect to look in the picture. 


Descriptive Narrative: 
OUR CHRISTMAS BOX 


Our school is sending a big Christmas surprise box to a hospital in the far north. 
It will take three weeks to get there, so we must send it off this week. Grade One is 
to send a box of playthings for children our age. 

The teacher said, ‘‘Think of things that you would like to play with in bed, 
propped up with pillows. They must be little things that you could play with on the 
covers. They must not be noisy things like drums or horns. If you buy them, you must 
not spend more than fifteen cents.’’ 

Already the boys have brought little plastic cars and trucks, and a little fire 
engine. The girls have brought little dolls and boxes of crayons. We have three pic- 
ture books and a Noah’s Ark filled with tiny animals. 

The principal came in and took a picture of the class for us to put in our box as 
a Christmas card. He used a flash bulb. When it flashed, we all said, ‘‘Oh!’’ The 
children in the hospital will laugh when they see our mouths open and our eyes popping. 
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Practice Books Use the Practice Book pages in the same way as in Lesson 8. 
JUST FOR ME: 
page 56 Questions: 
FOR ME: page 52 Row 1: Where will our school send a Christmas box? 


Row 2: What can we put in the Christmas box? 
Row 3: What did the girls bring to put in the box? 
Row 4: Who will play with the toys in the box? 
Row 5: Who took a picture to put in the box? 


Row 6: What could the picture be like? 


LESSON 20 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: 
listen for several related details and combine them to find the answer to a 
riddle. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Tell the pupils to listen to the riddles you will read. Tell them 
that each riddle gives six clues to the right answer. 


2. Discuss how they should listen, bringing out that every detail is important this time 
3. After the answer to the first riddle is given, discuss the cumulative effect of the 
clues. For example: 

Line 1: It could be a leaf or a branch or an apple, etc. 

Line 2: It could be a peach or a plum. 

Line 3: It could be a peach or a plum. 

Line 4: It is likely a peach, but some plums are yellow and juicy. 


Line 5: It must be a peach. 


Line 6: It is a peach. ' 


4. Repeat this with one or two other riddles. 


Riddles: 
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WHAT IS IT? 


It comes from a tree. 

It has a large pit. 

It is juicy when ripe. 

It is golden yellow. 

It has a fuzzy skin. 

It is eaten with cream for dessert. (peach) 


It comes from a tree. 

It is higher than a house. 

It stands in a hole in the ground. 

You can put your arms around it. 

It is one of many in a long row. 

It holds up wires. (telephone pole or hydro pole) 


It comes from a tree. 

It is higher than a house. 

It is as big as a church. 

It is not often seen in a city. 

It is made of beams and boards. 

It shelters crops and animals. (barn) 


It runs from a tree. 

It hasn’t any legs. 

It runs in early spring. 

It is collected in buckets. 

It is boiled to make it very sweet. 

It is good with pancakes. (maple syrup or sap) 


It comes from a tree. 

It has a handle. 

It costs a dollar or two. 

Boys and men use it most. 

It is used to play a game. 

It is used to score a goal. (hockey stick) 


It comes from a tree. 

It is a handle. 

It costs a dollar or two. 

Girls and women use it most. 

It is used to clean. 

The Halloween witch rides on it. (broomstick or broom handle) 


It comes from a tree. 

It will bend without breaking. 

If we take too much of it, the tree will die. 

It is white with brown streaks. 

It is as thin as paper. 

It is used to make Indian canoes. . (birch bark) 
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LESSON 21 
Purpose: Extended practice of listening for details. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Before reading, tell the pupils that the selection tells how 
Melinda’s big brother dressed for a Halloween party. Instruct them to listen and find — 
out all they can about Bob and the party. 
2. Question the pupils on details: 

‘‘What did Bob wear?”’ 

“‘How did Melinda help Bob?”’ 

‘*How old and how tall is Bob?”’ 

‘‘Where was the party held?’’ 

‘‘How did Bob comb his hair?’’ 

‘‘What is the dog’s name? Why did the dog bark?’’ 

‘What did the mother think the dog was barking at?’’ etc. 
If the pupils have difficulty, re-read parts of the selection as they listen with the 
question in mind. 


3. Discuss the importance of listening well to the answers as well as to the selection. 


4. Tell the pupils that you want them to be able to draw Bob in his costume. Discuss 
what they should listen for as you re-read. 


5. After the re-reading, have the pupils draw Bob. 


6. Re-read the selection and have the pupils check their drawings as you read. 
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Descriptive Narrative: 
LITTLE ABNER 


‘“My big brother Bob is sixteen,’’ said Melinda. ‘‘He is almost six feet tall. 
Last week he went to a party in McEwen’s barn. Everybody there was dressed like 
somebody in the comics. 

‘*Bob went as Little Abner. I helped him to get ready. He could hardly pull 
on his old jeans, they were so tight. We made the cuffs ragged and sewed red patches 
on the seat of his blue jeans. He wore an old green sweater with big holes at the 
elbows. We made holes in an old pair of brown shoes so that his bare toes stuck out. 
Then Bob took an old yellow straw hat and poked his fist right through the top of it. 
He put it on and let his hair hang down over one eye. Then off he went to the party. 

“In the middle of the night, I woke up with a start. Rover was barking his head 
off. Father ran downstairs. Mother called after him, ‘Maybe the fox has got into the 
chicken pen.’ 

‘‘Then Rover stopped barking, and we heard Father and Bob laughing. 

“* “Rover wasn’t going to let me open the gate. He thought I was a tramp!’ said 
Bob. 

** ‘Well,’ said Father as they came upstairs, ‘you sure look like one!’ ”’ 


LESSONS 22-29: LISTENING FOR THE 
MAIN IDEA 


LESSON 22 


Purposes: to teach pupils to: 
listen for detail; 
find the main idea by accumulating details. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Instruct the pupils to listen to the first riddle and think of the 
answer. 


2. Discuss how the answer was arrived at, focussing attention on the fact that all the 
details centred on one main idea, which is also the riddle answer. Stress the importance 
of listening to all the details, for each is a clue to the main idea. 


3. Continue with the other riddles. Stop occasionally and repeat the steps of (2) above. 
This is especially important when any pupil experiences difficulty but it is also a 

valid learning experience for all pupils to analyse their thinking and learn how to arrive 
at the answer. 


4. You may want to use only some of the riddles in the introductory lesson. Others can 
be used for review. 


5. If you have not already used the term in reading, introduce the term main idea. 
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Riddles: 


WHAT IS IT? 


It is round and red. 

It is as big as a cup. 

Each bite is crisp and juicy. 

There are seeds in the core. 

It grows on a tree. (apple) 


It is round and red. 

It is as big as a cup. 

It is made in a factory. 

It is made of rubber. 

It will bounce. (ball) 


It is round and red. 

It is as big as a plate. 

It is on a pole. 

It is at a street corner. 

It goes on and off. (red light or stop light) 


It is round and red. 

It is as big as your head. 

It is full of air. 

It has a string on it. 

If I stick a pin in it, it will burst with a bang. (balloon) 


It is round and red. 

It is as big as a nickel. 

It is as hard as a nickel. 

It has four holes in it. 

It is on a coat. 

It is sewn on with thread. (button) 


It is round and red. 

It is on my wrist. 

It is a lump. 

I don’t want it. 

It is itchy. 

There must be a hole in my window screen. (mosquito bite) 


It is round and red in the early morning. 

It is round and red as evening comes. 

In between, it is too bright to look at. 

It is bigger than the whole world. 

It looks smaller because it is far away. 

Sometimes clouds hide it. (the sun) 
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LESSON 23 


Purposes: to teach pupils to: 
listen for the main idea in expository material; 
listen for supporting details. 


Suggested Procedure: 


ENCOURAGE PUPILS TO LISTEN TO CLASSMATES AND AVOID REPETITION OF 
IDEAS. 


1. Establish a purpose for listening by asking: ‘‘What is the main idea of this select- 
ion?’’ or ‘‘What is this selection about?’’ 


2. Discuss how the main idea was identified. The pupils should have noted that many 
details in the story centred on the mole’s digging activities. 


3. You might list on the board all the supporting details that the pupils recall. 


4. Re-read the selection while the pupils listen for any forgotten details. 


©. Have the pupils suggest a new title that better expresses the main idea. 


Exposition: 
THE MOLE 


How the mole can dig! Its front paws are very strong. It has claws that make 
its paws look like the scoops of two little steam-shovels. If you put the mole on the 
ground, it will feel around for a soft spot, and dig. Before you can say ‘‘Jack Robinson’’ 
it has gone into a little tunnel that humps the grass up while the mole kicks the earth 
out with its hind legs. Then it tunnels deeper and deeper. We could take a shovel and 
dig all day and not be able to find it again. 

Down there, underground, the mole digs many tunnels; in the midst of them it 
makes the burrow that becomes its home. The burrow has tunnels that give it a front 
door, a back door, and several side doors, too. That’s another reason why the mole is 
hard to catch. 
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LESSON 24 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: 
listen for the main idea. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Read the poem for enjoyment. 


2. Before re-reading, have the pupils recall that in the article on the mole the main idea 
was the mole’s digging ability. Review briefly how to find the main idea. Instruct the 
pupils to listen to find the main idea of the poem (a wonder about how the mole keeps 
track of time). 


3. Discuss the clues used to identify the main idea. 


4. Re-read the poem. 


5. After this reading, you may wish to discuss briefly with the children how a person 
who is blind or deaf, or both (like the mole) knows time. (from hunger, the smell of 
cooking, habits of sleep, temperature, vibration from activities, etc.) 


Poem: 
IN THE DARK 


Don’t you sometimes wonder 
about a mole 
down in the ground 
where it’s black as coal? 


How does he know 
in his furry little head 
if it’s time to get up 
or time to go to bed? 


Atleen Fisher. 
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LESSON 25 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: 


listen for the main idea of a poem. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Read the poem for enjoyment. 


Poem: 


2. Instruct the pupils to listen as you repeat the poem to find out what ‘‘it’’? is. Repeat 
without stating the title. 


3. Repeat the first stanza. Ask, ‘‘Who is ‘I’?’’ 


4. Have the pupils express the idea of the first stanza in their own words. (The foun- 
tain doesn’t work as you’d think it would.) 


5. Re-read the next two stanzas and repeat this. (‘‘When you turn up the water it comes 
too fast.’’ ‘‘When you turn it down you can’t get a drink at all.’’) 
6. Have the pupils combine these three ideas to form the main idea — ‘‘It’s hard to get 


a drink from a fountain.”’ 


7. Re-read the poem for enjoyment. 


DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


When I climb up 
To get a drink, 
It doesn’t work 
The way you’d think. 


I turn it up. 

The water goes 
And hits me right 
Upon the nose. 


I turn it down 

To make it small 
And don’t get any 
Drink at all. 


Marchette Chute 
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LESSON 26 


Purposes: to teach pupils to: 


listen to find the main idea; 
listen for supporting details. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. The objective in a listening program is to teach children to liste 


Story: 


It follows, therefore, that before reading a selection of any length a purpose for listen 
ing must first be established with the pupils. Before reading the story, give the title 
to the class. Then instruct the pupils to listen to find out what problems Chipper had 
getting a new home. 


2. Discuss briefly the two mistakes Chipper made in his new homes. Be sure that thi 
discussion is related closely to the purpose that was established for the listening. 


3. Consider why Chipper encountered difficulties. 


4. Guide the pupils in stating the main idea of the selection. 


CHIPPER’S NEW HOME 


Chipper Chipmunk was taking a last, long look at his childhood home. He was 
now three months old, and for a chipmunk that is almost full-grown. The other four 
chipmunk children had left days ago, and this morning Mother Chipmunk had said that 
it was time for Chipper to be getting his own home ready for the winter. 

Mother knew that it was a big job, but Chipper, never having done any work 
before, thought that making a burrow would be very simple. Just now, he was looking 
at his old home with a critical eye. The tunnel was too small — a chipmunk had to 
squeeze and twist to get through it. The bedroom was too small — there was scarcely 
room to turn around. And the storeroom — surely that could be nearer the doorway so 
that food could be gathered and stored more quickly! Chipper was very sure that he 
could make a better home than this! 

Away went the young chipmunk, frisking along through the grass and over the 
rocks and logs. As he danced along, he watched for a good place to make his tunnel 
entrance. A clump of grass, a bush, or even a stone could hide the doorway from 
enemies. It was about noon when he spied a place that seemed almost ideal. 

Chipper wasted no time, but started digging right away. Remembering his plans 
for a bigger home, he started a nice wide tunnel. The soil was loose and soft, so the 
work went quickly. When Chipper stopped to rest, the tunnel was about two feet long, 
smooth, wide, and straight. Well pleased with himself, Chipper curled up near a rock 
for a little nap. 

But he had no more than closed his eyes when a soft rustling in the grass made 
him sit up straight. When Chipper saw who was creeping along, he was too terrified t 
move. It was his worst enemy, cunning and cruel Old Man Weasel! 

Chipper trembled as he watched the weasel head for the freshly dug pile of dirt 
that marked the entrance of the new tunnel. It was plain that he was after a fat chip- 
munk dinner! Down went the weasel, headfirst into the wide tunnel — and away went | 
Chipper, so fast that his little striped body was just a blur as it shot through the unde 
brush. He ran for a long time before he felt that he had left danger behind and could 
stop to rest. Now he knew why the tunnel to his family’s home had been so narrow! 
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The next day Chipper started a new home. He made the tunnel narrow and 
twisting. Day after day he worked, scarcely taking time to eat and sleep. He dug two 
rooms and a second, secret entrance tunnel. When all was ready, he started out to 
gather food to put in his storeroom. 

It was on one of these food-gathering excursions that Chipper made some new 
friends. When he met the two little creatures in the tall grass, he was not afraid, for 
they were even smaller than he. They had tiny round ears, bright eyes, and long tails. 

‘‘Hello,’? Chipper said. ‘‘Who are you?’’ 

‘‘’m Freddy Field Mouse,’’ answered one. ‘‘This is my mate, Freda. We live 
here in the meadow.’’ 

Freda, too, seemed friendly and curious. ‘‘We haven’t seen you around here 
before. Are you new here?’’ 

““Yes, I’ve just finished making myself a home,’’ announced Chipper. ‘‘And now 
I’m hunting food.’’ 

““Oh, good for you!”’ chirped Freda. 

“‘Come see my home,’’ Chipper invited. The field mice looked surprised, but 
they went with him. 

Chipper showed them all of his home — the tunnel, the bedroom, the storeroom, 
and even the secret entrance. He remembered that his mother had said that no one was 
ever to be shown his home, especially the secret entrance. But it seemed foolish to 
keep anything from these friendly little mice! They were so tiny that they could not 
harm anyone. 

“It’s a marvellous home,”’ praised Freddy. 

“‘We’ll come to see you often,’’ promised Freda as the two new friends left. 

Chipper curled up for the night, very pleased with himself, his home, and his 
neighbors. He was quite sure that he was the smartest young chipmunk that ever started 
out to make a place for himself in the world. 

The next morning, Chipper was awakened by a cheerful little voice. 

““Good morning, Chipper,’’ greeted Freddy. ‘‘We’ve come to have some break- 
fast with you.’’ 

*“Surprise!’’ squeaked Freda. ‘‘We came in the back way.’’ 

““Oh, you shouldn’t have done that!’’ blurted Chipper. ‘‘That is a secret tunnel 
for emergencies!”’ 

“‘Oh, nonsense,’’ scoffed Freda. ‘‘You didn’t make much of a secret of it, when 
you showed it to us. So I decided it would be all right to tell Sammy Bluejay all about 
Migs 

Chipper was horrified. He knew that in no time at all there would not be an 
animal for miles around — including the weasels and other enemies — that would not 
know all about him and his new home! He realized that it was his own fault for showing 
off, and if he wanted to live safely, he had better start another burrow somewhere. 

“*Mother was right about everything,’’ he said to himself. 

On the other side of the meadow, close to the forest, Chipper chose a place and 
started a home for the third time. He worked carefully and steadily, and at last the new 
burrow was finished. The secret entrance was between two large rocks. Chipper was 
quite sure that it would not be found and even surer that he would tell no one about it! 

The nights were getting cooler now. The crickets chirped, ‘‘Frost a-coming, 
frost a-coming.’’ Overhead great flocks of birds were flying toward the south. Chipper’s 
storeroom was full, and he knew the time had come for the long winter’s sleep. He took 
one last look around. His burrow was safe and snug, the tunnel openings were well 
hidden, and his bed was soft with fine grasses. 

Chipper snuggled down and curled up in a tight little ball. With a sigh he closed 
his eyes. His lessons had been learned the hard way but he had learned them well. 
The wise little chipmunk was smiling as he went to sleep. 


Juanita G. Williams 
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Practice Books 
JUST FOR ME: 
page 96 

FOR ME: page 82 





Use the same procedure as in Lesson 8. In Rows 1, 2, and 6, read the answers to the 
pupils as well as the questions. The pupils put an X on, or underline, the word they 
think is the correct one. In the other rows, the pupils mark the correct picture as before 


Row 1: What did Chipper think of the tunnel in his mother’s home? 
too long too wide too small too deep 


Row 2: What was Chipper’s first tunnel like? 
narrow small wide long 


Row 3: Who was Chipper’s worst enemy? 
Row 4: Who did Chipper tell about his new home? 


Row 5: Who did Chipper tell about his last home? 
his mother the mice the weasel no one 


LESSON 27 


Purpose: to teach pupils to: 
listen for detail to get the main idea. 


Suggested Procedure: Use the same procedure as in Lesson 22. 


Riddles: 
WHAT IS IT? 


1. It has four legs. 
It has beady, black eyes. 
It frisks up trees and scampers down. 
It holds nuts in its front paws and 
cracks them with its teeth. 
It can be black or red or gray. 
It has a curly tail longer than your hand. (squirrel) 


2. It has two legs. 
Its legs are at the back of its body. 
It waddles when it walks. 
_ It has webbed feet. 
It has a beak like a shovel. 
It has soft downy feathers. (duckling) 
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It has two legs. 

Its feet are not webbed. 

It nests in tall trees. 

It likes to eat duck eggs. 

It has shiny black feathers. (crow) 


He has two legs. 

His feet are not webbed. 

He wears a uniform. 

He has a whistle. 

He helps us to cross the street. (policeman or officer, or crossing guard) 


He has two legs. 

His feet are not webbed. 

He wears hip rubber boots. 

He crouches in the marsh in autumn. 

He has a shotgun. 

He likes wild duck for dinner. (hunter, or duck hunter) 


It has four legs. 

It cannot walk or run. 

It is kept in the house. 

It is used mostly at night. (bed) 


It has no feet. 
It has two hands. 
Its hands are not the same size. 
It hangs on the wall, but not with its hands. 
It strikes, but not with its hands. 
It does not eat anything, but sometimes 
we give it a little oil. 
It has numerals on its face. (clock) 
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LESSON 28 ‘ 


Purposes: to teach pupils to: 
listen for the main idea; 
listen for supporting details. 


Suggested Procedure: 1. Set a purpose for listening to each selection: What is the main 
idea? 


2. Discuss how the main idea was identified. This should involve a consideration ) ] 
the supporting details. In these selections the details tend to set a mood or atmosphe} 
rather than relate specific action or facts. 


3. Encourage your pupils to exchange ideas. This is a good way to develop their skil 
in listening effectively to their classmates. 


Selections: 


ile Mother called, and Jenny sat up in bed. What a surprise! It had snowed during 
night. The first snow of the winter. How lovely it looked! White and soft and fluffy. 
Jenny was so anxious to start for school that she hardly stopped to eat her | 
breakfast. She hurried to join her friends for the first day of winter fun. 
‘‘Just look at it!’? she called to Pat. ‘‘It’s that deep on top of Dad’s car.” 


above her and giggled as the snow tumbled down. 
‘*The boys are all making snowballs,’’ said Jenny. 
**1’?d sooner make a snowman,’’ said Sue. ‘“‘If we hurry, we can start before the 
bell rings.’’ 
“*T’ll race you,’’ said Jenny, and off they went. 





De At first Richard had thought shopping was fun; but now he had changed his min 
He’d let go of his mother’s hand just long enough to see that toy rocket. Now she was} 
gone. 

And there were people all around him. People with parcels that poked him. / 
People with purses that bumped him. People passing him. People pushing him. Peop 
people, people! | 

Richard tried to go one way. He couldn’t. He tried to go another way. He 
couldn’t. He whimpered, and wished he could see his mother. He knew he could find | 
her if he could get out of the crowd. But there were so many people, and he was little: 
and lost and frightened. | 





'ractice Books 

ST FOR ME: 
page 110 

ME): page 92 
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Use the same procedure as in Lesson 8. 
Questions: 

Row 1: What surprised Jenny? 

Row 2: What two things did Jenny want to do? 
Row 3: How did the girls feel about the snow? 
Row 4: Why did Richard get lost? 

Row 5: Where are Richard and his mother? 


Row 6: Put an X on the picture that shows how Richard felt at the beginning. 
Underline the picture that shows how he felt at the end. 
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LESSON 29 


Purpose: to have pupils practise isolating the main idea. 
















Suggested Procedure: 1. Have the pupils listen to the story and relate the title to the plot. 
2. Discuss the main idea, and keys to finding it. 


3. After another reading, the pupils might dramatize the sequence of events. This 
will indicate how carefully they have listened. 


Selection: 
THE RACE 


One day a little rabbit saw a turtle for the first time. 

“*Oh,’’ said the rabbit, ‘“how funny you look!’’ 

‘Do I?’’ said the turtle. 

‘“Your feet are so queer,’’ said the rabbit. “‘Is that as fast as they can go?” 

‘“Yes,’’ said the turtle. 

‘‘Then you are nothing like me,’’ said the rabbit. ‘‘Why, if we were to have a 
race up to that big tree on the other side of the meadow, I should be there before you 
had put one foot to the ground!”’ 

“‘Would you like to have a race?’’ asked the turtle. 

The rabbit began to laugh. 

‘“How funny you are!’”’ he said. ‘‘It would not be a real race, because you 
cannot run. But I like people to see how fast I can go. So come along, Old Turtle! 
We shall have a race.”’ 

The rabbit ran like the wind down to the corner of the meadow. Then he stopped. | 

‘‘How silly I am!’’ he said to himself. ‘‘I need not run like this, on such a hot 
day. Old Turtle cannot run nearly so fast with his queer feet.”’ 

So the rabbit ran into the cool, green wood, and lay down under a tree to have a 
sleep. 

The turtle began to race, too. He could not run like the wind. He could not 
hurry at all, but he took step after step, step after step, and never stopped. 

His feet were heavy, and he could not take big steps, but he went on, little by 
little, while the rabbit was asleep. 

The rabbit had a very good sleep. When he woke up, he said to himself, ‘‘Where 
am I? Oh, yes, I know; I am running a race with that turtle.’’ 

Then he got up. ‘‘I suppose I had better go on with the race,’’ he said. ‘“‘I can — 
have another sleep at the big tree while I wait for Old Turtle to come.’’ 

When the rabbit came in sight of the big tree, what was his surprise to see the 
turtle just below it. 

“‘Dear me!’’ cried the rabbit. ‘‘I must hurry.”’ 

He made three big jumps and ran across the meadow as fast as he could go. But 
he was too late. The turtle took one, two, three steps, and there he was, at the end 
of the race. 

‘“‘T don’t care,’’ said the rabbit. ‘‘After all, this wasn’t really a race. I went 
to sleep. I can run so fast that I knew I could get here first.’’ 

‘*But you didn’t get here first, Rabbit,’’ said the turtle. ‘‘I did. And I shall 
have my sleep now, when the race is over.”’ 

So he did. 


adapted from Aesop 
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LESSON 30: REVIEW 


Purpose: to check the ability of pupils to listen to find the answer to a specific question 
and to listen for details. 


Suggested Procedure: 


1. Read the story a section at a time. Before each section, pose 


the question. After reading, discuss the answers. 


Suggested questions: 


Section 1: What great surprise did the shoemaker have? 


Section 2: How did the shoemaker become rich? 


Section 3: How did the shoemaker repay the elves? 


2. After each section, ask questions to check how carefully the pupils have listened 
to detail. Use questions such as the following: 


Section 1: (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Section 2: (a) 


(b) 


Section 3: (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


What did the shoemaker do with the leather he had? 
What did he find when he got up in the morning? 
How much money did he get for the shoes? 

What did he do with the money? 


How did the shoemaker and his wife feel when they saw the shoes 
finished? 


What work did the shoemaker have to do? 
What did the shoemaker suggest to his wife? 
When was this? 

What did they see? 

What did they make for the elves? 

When did they give the clothes to the elves? 


How do you know that the elves liked their presents? 
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Story: 


THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER 


I. There was once a shoemaker who, although he worked hard, had become very 
poor. Finally he had only enough leather left to make one pair of shoes. He cut out the 
shoes, and, leaving the pieces lying on his table, went off to bed. 

The next morning, the shoemaker went to his table to start to work. To his 
great surprise, there were the shoes all finished and ready to wear. He could not under- 
stand how it had happened. He picked them up to look more closely and found that the 
shoes were perfectly sewn with neat, tiny stitches. Such was the work of an expert 
shoemaker! 

That very day a customer came into the shop and tried on the shoes. He was so 
pleased with them that he paid much more than the shoemaker expected. The shoemaker 
now had enough money to buy leather for two more pairs of shoes. He cut them out in 
the evening, left them on his bench to sew in the morning, and went off to bed. 


I. Next morning, once again, the shoemaker and his wife were astonished to find 


the two pairs of shoes neatly finished! And once more the shoes were sold immediately. 


The shoemaker now had enough money to buy leather for four pairs of shoes. 

On the following day, he found four pairs of shoes finished. From then on, he 
had only to cut out the shoes in the evening, and they were ready to sell by morning. 
In this way, the shoemaker and his wife grew rich. 


Wl. One evening, just before Christmas, the shoemaker said to his wife, ‘‘Let’s 
sit up all night and find out who is helping us.”’ 

His wife agreed, so that night they set out the leather as usual, and hid behind 
some clothes in the shop. About midnight, suddenly two tiny elves appeared. They 
sprang up on the table, picked up the pieces of leather and began to stitch. On they 
worked until all the shoes were finished and stood side by side on the table. Then, 
just as quickly as they had come, they disappeared. 

Next morning the shoemaker’s wife said, ‘‘Those elves are so poorly dressed 
they must freeze as they run about in this Christmas weather. I have an idea. I will 
make little suits and knit warm stockings and caps for them. You can make them each 
a pair of shoes. In this way we can show them how grateful we are for their help. With- 
out them, we would still be poor today.”’ 

The shoemaker agreed to this plan, and they set to work on the tiny garments. 
On Christmas Eve, instead of laying out the leather, the shoemaker and his wife laid 
out the tiny suits, caps, stockings, and shoes. Then they hid themselves once more. 

Exactly at the stroke of twelve, in came the little elves. When they saw the 
clothes instead of the leather, they were delighted and put them on with great speed. 
Then they leaped over the benches and chairs and danced about and sang gaily. 

The elves danced right out the doorway. They never came again. But from 
that time on, all went well with the good shoemaker and his wife. They had everything 
they needed for as long as they lived. 


adapted from Grimm 
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